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SOCIALISM AND THE BIBLE. 


BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D., COLUMBUS, 0. 


I HAVE been invited to discuss the teach- 
ings of the Bible with respect to Socialism. 
‘The question is indefinite. What part of 
the Bible—Genesis or John, the Levitical 
Code, or the Sermon on the Mount? The 
specific treatment of social questions or of 
moral questions is not uniform in all parts 
of the Bible. Actions and institutions which 
are commanded or allowed in one book are 
condemned in another. The Bible repre- 
sents many centuries of moral progress ; 1t is 
not to be supposed that the moral rule of 
the earlier stages of this progress will be 
identical with that of the later stages. 

Nor can it be safely assumed that the 
specific teachings of the Bible, as a whole, 
with respect to specific acts and institutions, 
are binding upon the people of this genera- 
tion. The last word of the Bible was writ- 
ten eighteen hundred years ago ; since that 
time the world has greatly changed, largely 
through the influence of the Bible itself ; 
and the maxims and usages which were 
current then are now obsolete. Since the 
last of the apostles laid down his pen an 
enormous progress has taken place, and the 
moral standards of to-day are far higher 
than they were when Paul was writing, 
under the shadow of the Colosseum, his 
last letter to Timothy. Now the writers 
of the New Testament, as well as of the 
Old, assume the existence of certain social 
institutions, and do not make open war upon 
them. They are not political reformers, 
they are the heralds and witnesses of a new 
spiritual dispensation. Slavery and polyg- 
amy both prevailed in Bible times, and they 
are assumed as existing by all the Bible 
writers who refer to them. There is no 
explicit condemnation of them. It was 
argued, very plausibly, by good men of the 
last generation that the Bible sanctions 
slavery—that it is a divine institution, as 
truly so as the family. Those who take the 

1 


Bible for a book of oracles, and assume that 
one text is just as authoritative as another, 
can hardly come to any other conclusion. 
But those who take the Bible as a record, 
of the progress of a people under divine 
guidance, and thus as a revelation of the 
divine will, may find some other interpreta- 
tion of its reticence respecting evils of this 
nature. It assumes existing institutions, 
and shows us how they are silently modi- 
tied and transformed by the working of di- 
vine principles and motives implanted in 
the hearts of men. These motives and 
principles were at work in the world from 
the days of Abraham to the days of John 
the Baptist, bringing about great social 
changes during that period ; they have been 
at work no less vigorously from the days of 
Peter and Paul to the days of Newman and 
Moody, and the changes which they have 
wrought in these later generations are 
mightier far than those of the earlier period. 
The writers of the Bible assumed slavery and 
polygamy, but the principles which they 
taught undermined slavery and polygamy, 
and they have disappeared from Christen- 
dom. 

The fact that we find an institution or a 
practice existing in Bible times, and un- 
rebuked by Bible writers, is not, then, any 
warrant for its existence to-day. Perhaps, 
the Bible itself has wrought in human so- 
ciety such changes that this institution or 
practice has been outlawed. It might have 
been fit and suitable for the first century— 
the best thing for that time ; but it does not 
follow that it is a good thing for the nine- 
teenth century, any more than that the gar- 
ments which were fit and suitable for you 
when you were one year old are fit and 
suitable for you when you are twenty. 

If, therefore, we should find either In- 
dividualism or Socialism recognized and ac- 
capted by any of the Bible writers, that fact 
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would not guarantee its validity for the 
present day. It is only by a careful study 
of the motives and principles which appear 
to control that great moral movement of 
which the Bible is at once the record and 
the inspiration, that we can pronounce upon 
the question whether the Bible is on the 
side of Socialism. There is a stream of 
tendency which we may be able to trace—- 
an increasing purpose which runs through 
the ages of the patriarchs and the prophets 
and down through the Christian centuries. 
Which way do we find that current setting 
—toward Individualism or Socialism ? 

The existence of private property is every- 
where recognized inthe Bible. We are told 
that private property in land is a modern 
institution ; that the original form of owner- 
ship was communal rather than individual. 

e this as it may, the earliest of the He- 
brew records indicate the private possession 
of land, nor do I know that there is any 
trace of an earlier communism. It is true 
that the patriarchs, whose lives form the 
theme of the first literature, were generally 
nomads ; for purposes of cultivation and 
permanent residence they had little need 
of land ; it was chiefly for burial plots that 
they seem to have desired a secure title. 
But, on their occupation of Canaan, the 
Israelites entered upon the agricultural 
stage of their history, and then the land 
was parcelled out among them—each tribe in 
a location by itself, and each family of the 
tribe in its own secure possession. From 
this time onward the principle of private 
property in land—with certain important 
limitations—was firmly established in Israel. 

This does not appear to have been a lesson 
learned in Egypt. The tenure of land 
among the Egyptians was not that which 
the Israelites adopted at the time of the 
partition of Canaan. The land of Egypt 
was mainly held by the kings and by com- 
munities of priests, who let it out to the 
peasantry on terms that were none too lib- 
eral ; in later times large portions of it were 
divided among the soldiers as a reward for 
military service, by a method somewhat sim- 
ilar to that feudal system under which 
Europe was parcelled out during the middle 
ages. It conld not have been from Egypt, 
therefore, that the Israelites derived their 
land system. It was far more popular and 
democratic than any model which they had 
ever seen. Some of the tribes were permit- 
ted to win for themselves, by conquest, rich 
portions of the soil still held by the original 
tribes, and to divide these among them- 
selves ; but most of them received their in- 
heritance by lot from the hand of Joshua. 


The impression is given in the narrative 
that every family of the nation received a 
freehold as its own peculiar possession. 

From this time forward, for several gen- 
erations, agriculture was, no doubt, the 
tag employment of the Israelites ; the 
aws contained in Ex. xxi.-xxiii.; which all 
the critics regard as the oldest portion of the 
Levitical legislation, rest upon the assump- 
tion that the people are all agriculturists. 
And not only does this ancient legislation 
recognize the land itself as the property of 
those occupying it, it also refers to the fruits 
of the land and the domestic animals as 
private property, and thus recognizes the 
fact that production was not under any kind 
of collective management. 

I have alluded, however, to an important 
limitation to the private ownership of land 
among the Israelites. You know that I re- 
fer to that remarkable statute providing for 
a year of Jubilee, in which all the land was 
to return to the family to which it was 
originally assigned. A Hebrew family 
might part with its patrimony ; through 
sickness and misfortune it might incur debts, 
and be obliged to give up its land in pay- 
ment; the thriftv and the extortionate 
might thus succeed in accumulating large 
estates—like some conscienceless money- 
lenders and land-grabbers of these times ; 
but at the end of every fifty years the 
trumpets proclaiming the year of Jubilee 
compelled these landed proprietors to re- 
linquish all the estates they had thus ac- 
quired, and sent every family back to its own 
homestead, putting it in full possession of 
the ancestral acres. 

Precisely when this system was introduced 
we are not told, nor do we know how faith- 
fully it was adhered to ; from references in 
Jeremiah (xxxiv., 14) and Ezekiel (xlvi., 
16, 17) it would appear that such regula- 
tions were considered binding in the days of 
these prophets ; it is not likely that they 
were observed after the Exile. But to every 
Jew who regarded the law as the very word 
of God, this solemn testimony of his statute 
with respect to the tenure of the land must 
have been a weighty word. 

On economic principles it would be easy 
to find fault with such an arrangement ; 
but it does not profess to be based on 
economic principles. It seems to recog- 
nize the fact that under the law of unre- 
stricted competition the rich are likely to 
grow richer and the poor poorer ; it isa legal 
barrier erected in the path of this increas- 
ing inequality. It says to encroaching 
wealth, ‘‘ Thus far and no farther!’ It 
lifts up the victims of misfortune and pov- 
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erty and sets them on their feet, and gives 


them another chance. 
words of Dr. Munger : 

** One might add field to field for a series 
of years, but after a time the process ceased, 
and the lands went back to their original 
owners. ‘The purpose was to make such 
a habit unprofitable, to keep the resources 
of society evenly distributed, to prevent the 
rich from becoming too rich and the poor 
hopelessly poor, to undo misfortune, to give 
those who had erred through sloth or im- 
wrovidence an opportunity to improve the 
ten of poverty, to prevent children from 
reaping the faults of their parents; one 
generation might squander its portion, but 
the next was not forced to inherit the con- 
sequences. ‘Thus, once in fifty years society 
was rehabilitated. It was a perpetual les- 
son in hope and encouragement. It took 
off accumulated burdens.” It put limits 
about the cruelty of man to man. It was 
a constant assertion of equality. It fos- 
tered patriotism, a virtue that thrives best 
on the soil. It kept alive in every mana 
sense of ownership of his country.’* 

Other features of this legislation revealed 
the same spirit. Every seventh year every 
Ilebrew slave was freed. Slavery was not 
forbidden, but no Hebrew could be a slave 
more than seven years at a time. Every 
seventh year was a Sabbatical year, wherein 
also all debts were remitted, no matter when 
incurred. The debtor class ceased to exist 
every seven years. The law interposed and 
released every man from his financial obli- 
gations. Probably there was not much 
borrowing or trusting under such laws. 
The creditor class was distinctly warned 
that its power over the debtor class would 
be broken on the first day of the Sabbatical 
year. Every man who made a loan made 
it with this consequence in full view. The 
extended credits which are so costly and 
often so fatal to character were impossible 
under such a system. 

The general drift of this legislation is ob- 
vious. Certainly it does not conform to the 
philosophy of Individualism. It is the an- 
tithesis of Laissez faire. The notion that 
the only function of government is the 
police-function—that it discharges its whole 
duty when it keeps order in society and 
suffers the strong and the weak to struggle 
with each other for the possession of the 
wealth of the land, careless who secures it— 
is not the notion on which this legislation 
is based. It is paternal legislation, indeed, 
of a very stringent sort. It assumes that 
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some are weaker than others, and that one 
of the functions of the State is to keep the 
strong from oppressing the weak. As Dr. 
Munger says, *‘ It was a continual rebuke 
to the hardness of avarice ; it assured the 
poor and unfortunate that by a divine law 
his burden would be taken off.”’ 

And yet this system is not properly de- 
scribed as Socialism. It recognizes not only 
— property, but private enterprise ; it 
eaves plenty of room for individual initia- 
tive ; it allows men tosuffer, though not hope- 
lessly, the consequences of their own idleness 
and improvidence ; it keeps the responsibili- 
ties of life resting pretty heavily on the 
shoulders of the individual. Perhaps we may 
say that this legislation is a manifest at- 
tempt to secure the advantages of private 
ownership and private enterprise and at the 
same time to guard against their abuses. 
The point to be noted is, however, that it 
regards such abuses as inseparable from 
private ownership and private enterprise ; 
and that it enlists the power of the State for 
their correction. In this respect it may be 
said to be socialistic. It does not regard 
natural law as adequate for the equitable 
solution of social questions, but assumes 
that the State must interpose for the removal 
of the inequalities and the redress of the in- 
juries which are seen to result from the un- 
restricted competition of the weak with the 
strong. 

After some generations of this quiet agri- 
cultural life, the people of Israel, like the 
people of the United States, advanced to a 
commercial period. The Canaanites had 
been the traders ; but Israel began to tread, 
cautiously at first, in the path which her 
people have since followed so diligently. 
‘*The towns,”’ says Wellhausen, ** grew 
more influential than the country ; money 
notably increased, and the zeal of piety was 
quite unable to arrest the progress of the 
change which set in.... The extor- 
tions of the corn market, the formation of 
large estates, the frequency of mortgages— 
all show that the small peasant proprietor- 
ship was unable to hold its own against the 
accumulations of wealth. The wage-receiv- 
ing class increased. and cases in which free 

Hebrews sold themselves into slavery were 
not rare.”’** This would indicate that the 
Jubilee legislation had become a dead let- 
ter. But the prophets, who at this later 
day represent the divine government, never 
cease to protest against these inequalities 
and oppressions. 

** Woe unto them,’’ cries Isaiah, ‘‘ that 








* The Freedom of Faith,’* p. 184. 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, XIII., 408. 
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join house to house, and lay field to field, 
till there be no room, and ye be made to 
dwell alone in the midst of the land. In 
mine ears saith the Lord of hosts, of a truth 
many houses shall be desolate, even great and 
fair, without inhabitant.” 

** Woe unto him,” saith Jeremiah, ‘‘ that 
buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and 
his chambers by injustice ; that useth his 
neighbor’s service without wages, and giveth 
him not his hire; that saith, I will build 
me a wide house and spacious chambers, 
and ecutteth him out windows; and it is 
ceiled with cedar, and painted with vermil- 
ion. Shalt thou reign, because thou strivest 
to excel incedar? did not thy father eat and 
drink, and do judgment and justice? Then 
it was well. Was not this to know me ? saith 
the Lord. But thine eyes and thine heart 
are not but for thy covetousness, and for to 
shed innocent blood, and for oppression, and 
for violence, to do it.” 

*“Woe unto them,” thunders Micah, 
“that devise iniquity and work evil upon 
their beds ! when the morning is light, they 
practise it, because it is in the power of 
their hands. And they covet fields, and 
seize them ; and houses, and take them away ; 
and they oppress a man and his house, even 
a man and his heritage.” 

Such was the clear and constant witness 
of the prophets against the ** mercantilism” 
of their day—the heartless greed unchecked 
by law which, in the words of Habakkuk, 
built towns with blood and established cities 
by iniquity. For doubtless all the practices 
which drew from heaven these thunderous 
** woes” were perfectly legal, and in strict 
accordance with the doctrines of individual- 
istic economy. These men had gotten’ pos- 
session of the fields and the houses of their 
neighbors by obedience to the natural laws 
of trade ; by buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest ; by mortgages and 
bills of sale executed in regular form. The 
natural laws of trade were having free course 
and being glorified after their own fashion. 
This was the burden of the prophet’s de- 
nunciation. Once there was a divine law 
which interposed for the prevention of such 
oppression ; that law has lost its force, but 
the prophet, who speaks the divine message, 
lifts up his voice to rebuke the iniquity and 
to threaten the land with overthrow if it be 
not repented of and forsaken. The humane 
spirit of the earlier legislation finds con- 
stant expression in the preaching of the 
prophets. 

We may safely say, then, that while the 
Old Testament nowhere inculcates the so- 
cialistic theories, its legislation and its teach- 


ing manifest certain socialistic tendencies. 
Rodbertus and Bellamy would find their 
fundamental ideas set at naught in these 
laws and prophecies, but they could de- 
rive, I think, rather more comfort from 
them, after all, than Ricardo or Malthus 
could ever have done. 

But Israel, enervated by luxury and 
weakened by ill gotten wealth, at length 
fell a prey to the stronger nations round 
about ; its people were scattered, its na- 
tional power was broken. Then, in the 
midst of its deepest degradation, came forth 
that Prince and Saviour in whom its life 
was renewed, and by whom the promise of 
its triumph shall be fulfilled. Law and 
prophecy and ritual find their realization 
in the Christ of Nazareth, to whom alone 
these great words of Isaiah can be applied, 
‘Of the increase of his government and of 
peace there shall be no end, upon the throne 
of David, and upon his kingdom, to estab- 
lish it, and to uphold it with judgment and 
with righteousness from henceforth even for- 
ever.” 

What now saith this Lawgiver concern- 
ing the powers and duties of government ? 
Was Jesus, the Christ, a Socialist? Is 
Christianity Socialism ? 

Count Leo Tolstoi says that He was an 
Anarchist—of that peaceful and non-resist- 
ant type to which the erratic Russian noble- 
man himself belongs. He declares that the 
command of our Lord, ** Resist not evil,” 
forbids the support of all governments 
maintained by force ; forbids the arrest and 
imprisonment of evil-doers; forbids the 
collection of taxes by legal process ; takes 
away, in fact, the very foundations of gov- 
ernment as at present administered. Count 
Tolstoi teaches that if we were consistent 
Christians we should not only disband our 
armies, but dismiss our police, discharge 
our judges and sheriffs, and turn our court 
houses into art galleries and our jails into 
hospitals. Count Tolstoi labors with the 
Sermon on the Mount to show that this 
must be the precise meaning of our Lord, 
and succeeds, to his own satisfaction. It-is 
not a difficult thing to do, if you adopt his 
method of interpretation, which is, it must 
be confessed, the orthodox method. If 
Christ’s words are to be taken literally ; if no 
allowance be made for metaphor and hyper- 
bole, then this doctrine and a great many 
other ridiculous doctrines can be easily de- 
duced from them. I do not suppose, how- 
ever, that many intelligent persons are ready 
to accept Count Tolstoi’s interpretation of 
Christ’s words. Jesus certainly told his dis- 
ciples to support existing governments ; and 
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the governments existing were maintained 
by force. 

Jesus was not an Anarchist, even of 
Count Tolstoi’s non-resistant type. Was 
he, then, a Socialist ? If the one word 
described him, the other could not; for 
the Anarchist and the Socialist are political 
antipodes. ‘The one would abolish govern- 
ment ; the other would extend the range 
and power of government until it should 
cover nearly the whole of life. The Social- 
ist desires that the government shall own 
and manage all the farms, all the mines, 
all the railroads, all the factories, all the 
stores and shops ; that it shall own and lease 
all the dwelling-houses ; that it shall employ 
and direct all the teachers, physicians, 
artists, musicians, journalists ; that all the 
people shall belong to the civil service and 
do their work under the direction of govern- 
ment, receiving from the government their 
stipend, which they may exchange in the 
government warehouses for the goods there 
stored. This enormous extension of the 
functions of the government is what is 
meant by Socialism. It signifies the nation- 
alization of land and capital and industry— 
of the machinery of production and trans- 
portation and distribution. Socialism would 
leis the government the only capitalist, 
the only manufacturer, the only merchant, 
the only employer, the only landlord ; the 
people would all be laborers, mechanics, 
clerks, overseers, employés of one grade or 
another in the service of the government. 

Such being the nature of Socialism, it is, 
of course, absurd to say that Jesus Christ 
was in any proper sense of the word a Social- 
ist. Whatever visions of the future he may 
have entertained, it would have been im- 
possible for the people who lived at that day 
to conceive of such an organization of in- 
dustry as that which Socialism now pro- 
poses. The economic conditions on which 
Socialism rests were not then existing—the 
division of labor, the machinery, the facili- 
ties of communication which render its pro- 
gramme conceivable, if not practicable, at 
the present day were then far in the future. 
Jesus Christ commanded his disciples to 
respect existing governments, but there is 
no word of his whicn hints at any such ex- 
tension of the functions of government as 
the Socialists now demand. 

That he was a Communist could be more 
plausibly maintained. Communism is the 
organization of the local community with 
common property for co-operative purposes. 
We have several communes now in full 
operation in this country ; the whole nation 
might thus resolve itself into communistic 
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groups with very little change in our laws. 
The Shakers and the Zoarites are Commu- 
nists, and it might be argued that some such 
fraternal organization as theirs would be in 
accordance with the precepts of Christ and 
with the spirit of his teachings. It is also 
true that the first Christian church at 
Jerusalem adopted, to some extent, com- 
munistic methods. ‘‘ And all that believed 
were together, and had all things common ; 
and they sold their possessions and goods 
and parted them to all as every man had 
need.” Precisely to what extent this princi- 
le of the community of goods was carried 
it is difficult to say. It is possible that the 
words just quoted signify only that while 
they dwelt together in acommon household, 
the transfer of property to the community 
was voluntary and only partial ; that those 
who wished to do so retained in their own 
possession portions of their property ; that 
it was only as the need arose that they dis- 
posed of houses and lands and brought the 
proceeds to augment the charity fund in the 
hands of the apostles. Such seems to be 
the implication of Peter’s words to Ananias 
(Acts v. 4). 

Even, however, if it be admitted that the 
Church at Jerusalem made the experiment 
of Communism, these facts must be borne 
in mind : 

1. There is no recorded word of the Lord 
himself requiring or suggesting this manner 
of life. 

2. This experiment was, on the economic 
side, a palpable failure. The Church at 
Jerusalem was reduced to the depths of 
poverty, and contributions had to be taken 
by Paul and his associates in Europe for the 
relief of the poor Christians at Jerusalem. 

3.¢We have no record of any other at- 
tempts to organize churches upon a com- 
munistic basis. Many other churches were 
formed by the apostles in Asia and in 
Europe ; but the members of these churches 
continued to live in separate households, to 
hold private property, and to carry on busi- 
ness In the old way. There are frequent 
references in the Acts of the Apostles and 
in the Epistles to the social life of the early 
Christians, and there is no indication that 
they regarded the manner of life of the 
Church at Jerusalem as a model for them. 

What we are entitled to say about the 
commune at Jerusalem is only this: that 
the spirit which found expression in it was 
the very spirit of Christ, but that the method 

yas not adapted to that day and age, and 
yas, therefore, a failure. The spirit has 
never departed from the Christian church ; 
the method has been sometimes employed, 
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as in the monastic communities, but has not 
yet commended itself to the enlightened 
judgment of Christians as the best method 
for the organization of social life. All at- 
tempts at co-operative industry or co- 
operative housekeeping are, however, ap- 
proximations to this communistic plan, and 
the time may come when it will be adopted 
far more widely than it is to-day. So M. 
Renan prophesies : 

* When modern individualism has borne 
its last fruits; when humanity, dwarfed, 
dismal, impuissant, shall return to great 
institutions and their strong discipline ; 
when our shop-keeping society, say, rather, 
when our world of pygmies shall have been 
driven out with scourges by the heroic and 
idealistic portion of humanity, then life in 
common will be prized again as much as 
ever. A number of great things, such as 
science, will organize “themselves in a mo- 
nastic form. .... The splendid ideal 
traced by the author of the Acts shall be 
inscribed as a prophetic revelation over the 
entrance of the paradise of humanity, ‘ All 
that believed were together and had all 
things common.’ ’* 

That Christianity is developing the co- 
operative man, and is thus preparing the 
way for such voluntary co-operation as M. 
Renan predicts, may be hopefully asserted. 
But this is a very different thing from that 
complete subjection of the individual to the 
State which is the essence of Socialism. 

Nevertheless, we often hear it said that 
Christ was the first Socialist ; that Chris- 
tianity is essential Socialism. ‘* Every 
Christian,” says Emile de Lavaleye, ‘* who 
understands and earnestly accepts the 
teaching of his Master is at heart a Social- 
ist, and every Socialist, whatever mf&y be 
his hatred against all religion, bears within 
himself an unconscious Christianity. ... It 
is impossible to understand by what strange 
blindness Socialists adopt Darwinian theo- 
ries, which condemn their claims of equality, 
while at the same time they reject Chris- 
tianity, whence these claims have issued, 
and where their justification may be found. 
At all events, we may conclude that the re- 
ligion which has shaped us all, advocates as 
well as adversaries, has formulated in the 
clearest terms the principles of Socialism, 
and that it is precisely in Christian coun- 
tries that socialistic doctrines have taken 
deepest root.’’+ 

These words lack precision, but they 
convey a partial truth. To _ that Chris- 





* Quoted by J. Liewellyn 1 Davies, in ‘* Sccial Questions,” 
p. 216. 
+ “ The Socialism of To-Day,” p. xix. 





tianity “‘has formulated in the clearest 
terms the principles of Socialism’ is wide 
of the mark, but it is true that Christianity 
embodies the spirit and purpose which So- 
cialism seeks to realize. Let us note the 
pinged in which the Christianity of the 
New Testament and the Socialism of to- 
day are in substantial accord : 

They are agreed in the desire to be- 
friend the poor, to relieve the oppressed, to 
protect the weak against the craft of the 
strong. They unite in repudiating that 
heartless philosophy whic h has prevailed so 
long, whose maxim is, ** Every man for 
himself.”’ Instead of giving liberty to the 
strong, that they may oppress the weak, 
they teach that it is the duty of the strong 
to help the weak. This is one of the first 
principles of Christianity, and it is, I be- 
lieve, one of the leading motives of those 
who are advocating Socialism. 

They unite in condemning the degree 
of inequality which now exists in society, 
and in wishing to bring about a more equi- 
table distribution of the national wealth. 

They agree in believing that the exist- 
ing oppressions and inequalities can be 
greatly lessened and mitigated by the ap- 
plication to them of intellige mee and con- 
science. ‘They do not regard them as the 
result of inexorable law, but as evils remova- 
ee by wise human effort. 

They go together for a little way in 
their demand that the State interpose for 
the removal of such inequalities, but it is 
here that they part company, modern Social- 
ism pushing this demand much further than 
Christianity is yet inclined to do, 

* Christianity,” says Laveleye, *‘* con- 
demns riches and inequality with all the 
vehemence of Socialism ; but it is not to the 
State that it looks for the establishment of 
the reign of justice.”? Not to the State 
alone, certainly ; but why not to the State 
in part? Christianity inspires men with 
the spirit of co-operation ; it teaches them 
how to co-operate ; is there any reason why 
they should not co operate, through politi- 
‘al organization, for the restraint of extor- 
tion, for the promotion of equity ? That 
is certainly a very large part of their high 
calling as the disciples of Christ. More than 
this, there are certain industries which are 
almost necessarily monopolies. It is through 
these, when they are in the hands of private 
persons, that many of the heaviest burdens 
are imposed upon the weak. It is in the 
power of those who hold these monopolies to 
tax the rest of the community for their own 
enrichment. Many great ‘fortunes have 
been accumulated in this way. Now the 
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Christian law requires those who hold the 
power of the State (ina republic the people) 
to restrain and prevent such abuses. ‘The 
sovereign power must not, by law, authorize 
some of the people to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the rest. The sovereign 
power must not stand idly by and see such 
wrongs perpetrated ; it must take hold of 
them and right them. And there are also 
various methods in which the sovereign 
people, thus co-operating in political 
organizations, can promote the common 
welfare. 

This is the principle of Socialism. We 
wll go part way with the Socialists. We all 
believe in the Post Office and the Public 
School ; to this extent we are Socialists. 
Those of us who are Christians find in the 
new commandment of our Lord the founda- 
tion of such institutions ; they are illustra- 
tions of the law which binds us to work to- 
gether for the common good. Why do we 
not go to the full length of the Socialists 
in this path? Why do we hesitate to com- 
mit to the State the entire control of land 
and capital, the entire organization and di- 
rection of industry and trade ? We do co- 
operate in some industries ; why not in all? 
Is it because we find in either Testament 
any specific prohibition of Socialism? No ; 
I find none. Is it, then, solely because we 
believe that such co-operation is not prac- 
ticable, from an economic point of view ? 
Doubtless we may have our doubts on this 
score; but they are not decisive. The 
main reason why, as Christians, we hesitate. 
is our fear that in such a regimen as Social- 
ism proposes character would be weakened, 
if not destroyed. Socialism greatly reduces 
if it does not cancel responsibility. It 
guarantees to all men a livelihood, no mat- 
ter how idle and thriftless they may be. It 
solves for every man the problem of life, 
and protects him against the consequences 
of his own recklessness and folly. I do not 
think that character can be developed in any 
such school as this; I should expect to see 
the type of manhood steadily dwindling un- 
der the Socialistic regime. 

Another phase of the same fact is de- 
scribed when we say that Socialism must 
greatly limit freedom. ‘The expounders of 
its philosophy always argue against this 
conclusion, but it cannot be evaded. With 
any kind of human nature which we are 
likely to see on this planet within the next 
millennium, no socialistic machinery could 
be worked at all without the most vigilant 
surveillance, the most rigid despotism. 
Very little liberty would be left to anybody ; 
we should all be put into the mill together 
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and compelled to tread a narrow and monot- 
onous round. 

It is precisely here that I find the fatal 
defect of Socialism ; and it is precisely here 
that its conflict with the religion of the 
Bible is most clearly seen. 

The Bible asserts and defends the freedom 
of every man; it suffers no invasion of his 
personality ; it clears wide spaces all about 
him, and cries aloud to tyrants, hierarchs, 
demagogues, ‘‘ Stand aside! give this man 
room to work out his own salvation !’ 

It puts the responsibilities of living upon 
him also, and compels him to bear them. 
** Every man shall give account for himself 
unto God.” ‘‘ If thou be wise, thou shalt 
be wise for thyself; but if thon scornest, 
thou alone shalt bear it.’” While it seeks 
to surround every man with all the aids of 
infinite grace, while it makes it certain that 
no man who will lay hold on the hopes and 
helps set before him will ever be lost, it 
summons him to choose every day, life or 
death, blessing or cursing, and commits his 
destiny to his own volition. This is the 
only school in which virtue can be developed, 
and virtue is the one concern of Christianity. 
It is here that Socialism breaks down. It 
‘ares for comfort more than for character ; 
it proposes to sacrifice in the attainment of 
comfort the conditions under which char-’ 
acter is gained. In this it is directly in 
conflict with the deepest principles of Chris- 
tianity. 

Moreover, it is essentially materialistic in 
its methods. Its main reliance is upon an 
improved environment. It expects to re- 
form men by reforming their circumstances. 
Christianity, on the other hand, puts its 
main reliance upon the spiritual forces by 
which men are changed, and looks to see 
the circumstances changed as the result of 
this inward renewal Something can _ be 
done by both these methods ; neither can 
be neglected ; the only question is, which 
is the more radical ; which shall be gmpha- 
sized? Christianity puts the emphasis on 
the spiritual forces, and the answer of Chris- 
tianity thus reveals a profounder philosophy 
and a deeper insight into the facts of life. 

Nevertheless, we must not forget that it 
is with the method of Socialism, and not 
with its spirit or its purpose, that Chris- 
tianity is at variance. ‘The end which So- 
cialism has in view is precisely the end at 
which Christianity has always been aiming. 
The wrongs which Socialism seeks to right 
are the wrongs against which the Hebrew 
prophets thundered, and Christ and his 
apostles lifted up their voices. And 
although the philosophy of Socialism is de- 
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fective, in its failure to cherish the values of 
character, it is nearer to Christianity, even 
in its extremest forms, than the soulless In- 
dividualism which has given the law to our 
solitical and economic science for the last 
Sauilond years. The great forerunners of 
our modern Socialism—Thomas More, the 
Italian Campanella, Francis Bacon—were 
they not all Christians, and did they not 
derive the very impulse to their work from 
Christ and his Gospel? To the great mo- 
tive that moved them, wherever we find it 
active in human hearts, let us never fail to 
do full justice. And let us trust that, as 
we ponder those great themes, studying with 
open mind and sympathetic heart the prob- 
lems of poverty, we may find the safe path 
through freedom and virtue into the thou- 
sand years of peace. 


THE TRIALS OF YOUTH. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR MARCUS DODS, D.D. 


From The British Weekly (Nonconformist), London, Octo- 
ber 23, 1890. 


‘*Ir is good for a man that he bear the 
yoke in his youth.” ‘To bear the yoke is to 
be in subjection : to be compelled to walk 
in certain lines at the will of another, to be 
prevented from choosing for ourselves and 
being our own masters. The compulsion 
which is most commonly felt in youth is the 
compulsion of circumstances. Without 
being in absolute poverty, the majority of 
young men find that they have no choice, 
but must at once try to earn a livelihood. 
And the limitations thus prescribed by cir- 
cumstances are often very serious, and press 
very heavily on the mind of the aspiring 
youth ; he is compelled to take what offers 
in the way of work, and to forego such oc- 
cupations as he might have preferred ; his 
education must be curtailed, however much 
he may long for the training a University 
curriculum gives ; he has in many cases to 
postpone marriage, and finds that the needi- 
ness of relatives makes it impossible for him 
to lay up even the small sum which might 
eventually enable him somewhat to spread 
his wings. In fact, many young men find 
themselves born into most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances so far as their prospects in life 
go, and they can see nothing before them 
but years of unremitting and uncongenial 
toil. 

Still, if there is a spark of real manhood, 
a leaven of generosity in the spirit, it will 
be found good to bear this yoke. ‘To throw 
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a boy into the water is a rough-and-ready 
lesson in the art of swimming, but with a 
boy of spirit it is likely to be successful. 
The training which straitened circumstances 
give is one which no money can purchase. 
It is true enough that many rich men’s sons 
do well and work as hard as if they were 
entirely dependent on their own exertions. 
There are natures which do not need the 
spur of poverty, but have in themselves 
eagerness and incentive enough. It is also 
true that the advantages of education which 
wealth affords are not to be despised. But 
advantages of adifferent, if not of a superior 
kind, are present in circumstances where re- 
striction and compulsion are always felt. 
A lad is put upon his mettle, and if there is 
grit in him at all, it will appear. He is 
conscious that it depends entirely on himself 
whether he is to succeed or to fail. He feels 
himself face to face with the world, and is 
compelled to use all his faculties and powers 
to save himself from defeat. The habits of 
industry, the love of work, the delight in 
mastering difficulties, the ability to put pres- 
sure on himself, and the independence of 
character which a lad thus acquires, pass 
into his nature as its permanent and most 
valuable ingredients. Ilis income may be 
smaller than that of many of his contempo- 
raries, but the man is ultimately of much 
more account than the income, and no cir- 


‘cumstances have produced better men than 


those in which there was considerable hard- 
ship at first. 

It must also be considered that the priva- 
tions whic’: press so heavily on some fami- 
lies, and which in some unhappy instances 
benumb affection, do in the main afford op- 
portunities for self-sacrifice and considerate- 
ness and concern for the common good 
which bind families together, and give a 
richness and beauty to the family life which 
you might have sought in vain had circum- 
stances been easy and calling for no sacri- 
fice. 

Do not, then, quarrel with your circum- 
stances. You may quite legitimately wish 
to change them, but hold firmly to the be- 
lief that there is no condition in life in which 
you may not fulfil God’s will and do what 
needs to be done. Impatience, self-will, 
self-confidence, the pride of life, thirst for 
pleasure, romantic ideas, vanity, all that 
appears in youth as the froth of its life and 
energy, is better removed by the chastening, 
sobering, chilling touch of privation than 
by a thousand sermons. 

But in other senses it is good that a man 
bear the yoke in his youth. He must put 
himself under control and discipline if he is 
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to get the full benefit of his youth. All 
this control and discipline is intended to fit 
him for liberty afterward, as all drill and 
gymnastics are meant to give the body free- 
dom of movement, and to give a man the 
perfect use of all his powers. And all the 
while a boy is at school and under parental 
or other control, his natural instinct craves 
for the time when he shall be his own 
master. ‘* His own master’’—note the ex- 
pression, for much of the secret of happiness 
and of liberty lies in it. ‘The rock on which 
thousands of young lives are wrecked is a 
false and impracticable idea of liberty. To 
be free from control, to be our own master, 
that is the craving that haunts every one at 
the entrance of life. How is it to be 
achieved ? Certainly not by flying in the 
face of the profoundest moral laws ; every 
law you break becomes your tyrant, to arrest 
and punish you. ‘There 1s no outlook 
through sin; that way freedom does not 
lie, but bondage. You cannot alter the 
laws of your own moral constitution, nor 
can you alter the laws of the world in which 
you are; you can never become your own 
master by endeavoring to live as if these laws 
were not. These laws are, and rule every 
human life, and to run counter to them is 
to make it a certainty that you shall never 
be a freeman. 

We must then learn to correct the nat- 
ural but erroneous impression we have, that 
doing whatever the lower parts of our na- 
ture prompt us to do is to have liberty and 
to be our own master. To allow passions, 
cravings, propensities, to rule us and govern 
and determine our conduct is to become the 
worst of slaves. External authority or 
tyranny a man may resist or escape from, 
but when his own passions are his tyrant he 
becomes the most abject and hopeless of 
slaves. You see it in a thousand instances. 
The lad who but a year ago allowed himself 
to be led by his lower nature, and made ex- 
periment of some form of profligacy under 
the impression he was asserting his liberty 
and commencing to do as he pleased, has 
already found that he has become a slave to 
the passions he has indulged, and that they 
compel him to do their bidding, though he 
knows he is ruining his prospects in life, 
risking his health, sacrificing his character, 
distressing his best friends. There is abso- 
lutely no path to liberty through wrong- 
doing. The road is barred that way. We 
are merely duped by our passions if we sup- 
pose that we are our own masters when we 
yield ourselves to do the bidding of our lusts. 

Freedom comes through discipline ; 
through absorbing into our own will the 
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laws which govern our life ; to be our own 
master is to exercise self-control, and allow 
that in us to rule which was intended to be 
supreme. When wesubmit ourselves to the 
rule of conscience and come into harmony 
with God’s laws, approving them in our 
heart, then only are we free. We have then 
nothing against us, nothing outwardly con- 
straining us-—our own will moves us in the 
same direction as God’s law and will. Yon 
are not your own master while you obey the 
lowest things in you; you are your own 
master when you can make yourself do 
what you judge to be right—when that 
which you call yourself and which is the 
core of your being rules all the rest that is 
in you. You yourself are something nobler 
and better than any of your members or any 
faculty in you ; these are your organs and 
instruments whereby you work on the world 
around you, but you yourself are different 
from these, and are called to rule all these. 
Thus only is it possible to become your own 
master. 

To carry this out in detail may be said to 
constitute the whole training and trial of 
youth. He who emerges into manhood with 
self-control, approving heartily and choos- 
ing with his whole soul what is right, and 
able to make his lower nature do his bid- 
ding, may be said to have overcome. He: 
who enters manhood a slave to any evil 
habit, with no strong self-control, weak, 
flabby, unreliable, a dead weight that adds 
to the world’s bias to ruin—he may be said 
to have missed the main use of his early 
years. Like all blessings, our youth looks 
largest when we have lost it. While we 
have it we think it the time for disporting 
ourselves before we settle to the earnest and 
work of life ; when we look back on it we 
see it was the only time we have for giving 
a tone to all that follows. 

Coming to detail, then, we must exer- 
cise self-control in respect of all unworthy 
pleasures. The youth of a certain kind and 
brought up in certain companies thinks he 
is scarcely a man till he has tasted pleasures 
which he knows to be forbidden. The very 
fact that they are forbidden makes them 
objects of desire. He cannot reconcile 
himself to the thought that others are en- 
joying what he has not tasted ; that they 
have experiences he has not. ‘There can be 
no question that to most dispositions ** stolen 
waters are sweet.” In_ wild lawlessness 
there is a charm which pleasantly contrasts 
with the monotony of business and the 
humdrum of daily life. New powers and 
capacities are called out. The paths of 
dissipation are new ground, and invite with 
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all the charm of novelty. There are 
chances of adventure, of seeing new phases 
of life, inducements of various kinds which 
in point of fact do prevail with a very large 
proportion of young men. And _ these in- 
ducements present themselves not once or 
twice, but continually ; and if in one mood 
they have little power with us, in another 
they may prevail. 

The true corrective of this bias toward 
unworthy pleasures is to be found in filling 
our life with worthy pursuits. Of course 
knowledge also helps. When one has seen 
a little more of life, the pleasures which at- 
tract the mass of young men seem so very 
childish, so false, and tawdry, so positively 
repulsive in many respects, that one wonders 
where the charm is. The company in which 
paint and padding count for beauty, and 
coarseness or profanity for wit, is not the 
company any man of discernment or culti- 
vated mind could find himself comfortable 
in. The degradation on the part of the per- 
formers to which many popular entertain- 
ments lead, would touch any manly heart 
und make it painful to be a party to such 
degradation. In the cloak-room of many a 
place of entertainment you must with your 
coat leave your self-respect and all respect 
for humanity, and necessarily come out a 
poorer man, with less fitness for life. 


But even when the pleasures that attract 
ure recognized to be such as no men of any 
real stature and dignity could possibly stoop 
to, our self-control needs some other aid than 


that of knowledge. It is good to say to 
ourselves, these scenes [ am asked to join 
are degrading and delusive. Instead of 
proving my manhood by entering them, I 
show distinctly that my manhood is poor 
und weak, easily deceived, easily led, igno- 
rant and undeveloped. It is good to cherish 
and strengthen our self-control thus, and 
by reading such healthy writers as Thack- 
eray, whose scorn of all that is base and 
foolish and filthy and profane communicates 
itself to the reader and inakes that seem 
contemptible which is contemptible, and that 
be repulsive to us which in itself is re- 
pulsive. 

But the true safeguard is to fill the heart 
and life with higher things, to commit our- 
selves cordially to the Christian life, recog- 
nizing its attractiveness and finding in it 
enough and more than enough to interest, 
to stimulate, to satisfy. There is no salva- 
tion but in Christ. Only in fellowship with 
Hlim does our self-control receive adequate 
support. Ife has views of life, plans, pres- 
ent work in the world, which if we enter 
into we shall find ourselves lifted to the 
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right level of human life and trained to all 
that is bestin human nature. It is in Christ’s 
service you find true life and true freedom 
and true manhood. 

Another detail in which — self-control 
must be exercised is in the books we read. 
During the last few years our literature has 
undergone a most undesirable change. 
Books which twenty or even ten years ago 
would have been kept under lock and key, 
and would certainly have been on sale nowhere 
outside Holywell Street, are now obtruded 
upon us on almost every bookseller’s coun- 
ter. French novels, whose main attraction 
is their indecency, are translated and sold 
in thousands—a symptom of degenerate taste 
and of that pruriency which marks an un- 
wholesome and undersized nature. Even a 
more alarming symptom of our degeneracy 
is that so many of our own novelists adopt 
so much of the French views of life as may 
be supposed to attract English readers, so 
that now you will see in Christian families, 
and read by all the members of the house- 
hold, stories the plot of which is offensive 
to decency. Yet so subtle and insidious 
is this moral taint that attaches to a large 
part of our literature, that many readers 
are unconscious of its presence, not because 
to the pure all things are pure, but because 
they who have for a while breathed a bad 
atmosphere are insensible to its offensive- 
ness. Happily, English literature is rich 
enough to make it quite unnecessary for us 
to open one suspected volume. Form 
your taste on Scott and Thackeray, Car- 
lyle and Emerson, and you will have no rel- 
ish for unclean and corrupting literature. 
Here again, if you feel you are losing some- 
thing by not reading what others read, ex- 
ercise self-control, and remember that what 
you lose is well lost, a tainted mind, a low- 
ered tone, a polluted imagination, while you 
gain self-respect, manliness, and purity. 

But again, those who have too much self- 
respect to find any attraction in such un- 
desirable knowledge, sometimes show a sim- 
ilar craving, but in a higher and purer 
sphere. It is not uncommon to meet with 
persons who have a silly ambition to be rec- 
ognized as having passed through a severe 
struggle with doubt and spiritual perplex- 
ity. To have never trespassed beyond the 
pale of orthodox belief is in some circles 
counted tame. If we believe what our fa- 
thers believed, we seem to stand convicted 
of dulness of perception, of a slow conserv- 
atism that must fall a victim to the mala- 
ria of its own stagnation. We feel a desire 
to experience the doubts of which we hear 
other men speak ; we feel as if it were dis- 
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creditable to our understanding not to have 
passed through this mental phase. 

Now there are two kinds of doubt which 
are very different in their origin and charac- 
ter, and which must be treated differently. 
There is the doubt which is almost inva- 
riably begotton in a strong and independent 
mind when that mind first applies itself to 
the solution of the mysteries of nature, of 
life, and of God. There is also the doubt 
which is assumed, like any other manner 
or habit which finds favour in society ; some- 
times there is an affectation of weariness 
und ennui, sometimes of indifference, and 
sc in some circles there is an affectation of 
doubt. It is ** the thing” to talk disparag- 
ingly of traditional belief, and to assume a 
sceptical attitude toward miracles and other 
objects of faith. The fictitious or imitative 
doubter may always be distinguished from 
the true doubter by his frivolous and igno- 
rant manner of meeting proposed solutions 
of his doubts. He who merely apes doubt 
und seems to consider it a desirable mental 
condition, shrinks from conviction and seeks 
to perpetuate his uncertainty. To such as 
fancy that sceptical difficulties are symptoms 
of enlightenment, may be commended the 
words of the great philosopher who may be 
said to have consecrated doubt. After de- 
scribing how he stripped himself one by one 
of all beliefs, he goes on to say: ‘* For all 
that, I did not imitate the sceptics who 
doubt for doubting’s sake, and pretend to 
be always undecided ; on the contrary, my 
whole intention was to arrive at certainty, 
and to dig away the drift and sand until I 
arrived at the rock beneath” (Descartes in 
Huxley, 122). 

This is the attitude of the true doubter. 
Iie doubts that he may arrive at the truth. 
Iie questions all his beliefs that he may be 
sure he holds no error. He has no desire 
or purpose to remain in doubt, but from his 
very anxiety to be sure of the truth ques- 
tions and tests all he has been taught. For 
such doubt one can have nothing but sym- 
pathy ; and where there is no vainglorious 
and ignorant bluster about our advanced 
age, but a reverential remembrance of the 
attainments of the past, a modest and honest 
scepticism regarding much that was believed 
in the past may not only be pardoned, but 
commended. For indeed our beliefs must 
in many respects be altered, and while we 
find no fault with those who accept all they 
have been taught, neither do we find fault 
with those who see that for them this is 
impossible. It is not through the under- 
standing so much as through the conscience 
und the heart that a man becomes a Chris- 
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tian. And so long as any one is loyal to 
Christ because he is conscious that in Him 
he is brought into harmony with God, and 
because he desires to live in fellowship with 
Christ and to serve Him, it is not essential 
that he should believe all that he has been 
taught. ‘There is room in the Church of 
Christ for questioning spirits as for docile 
and credulous spirits ; and as there is work 
for the one class, so is there work for the 
other. What is wanted much more than 
acceptance of traditional belief is tolerance, 
based on the clear perception that many 
articles of our creed are not certain, and 
that thoughtful men cannot but have differ- 
ent opinions regarding their truth. 

While urging self-control in these various 
particulars, I am more keenly sensible than 
any of you how idle it is to speak, to at- 
tempt to tame strong and wild passions by 
ak advice, to lead leviathan by a nose- 
hook ; to preserve you from pain and the 
haunting misery of a mistaken and wasted life 
by telling you of dangers you cannot believe 
in. I know that though I could read your 
future in your present as it is certainly con- 
tained in your present, and though I could 
accurately and vividly describe it, that 
would not keep you from following your 
bent. It takes ever so little to make ship- 
wreck of a life ; one point of the compass 
makes all the difference between success and 
destruction. The spring of safety and hap- 
piness lies deeper than man can go. Christ 
spoke an absolute truth when He said, 
‘** Without Me ye can do nothing.”’ With- 
out Him we can see some of our sins and 
fight against them, and if they be sins that 
threaten our social position or our reputa- 
tion we can avoid and overcome them ; but 
sins which are hidden from men or little 
thought of by them, sins which lurk in the 
heart and make us worldly and ungodly and 
sensual, these gather strength in spite of all 
we can do, unless we have the aid of Christ’s 
fellowship. 

I believe it is this which explains the 
melancholy fact that so many well-inten- 
tioned, and in a sense Christian people, fall 
into serious sin. I believe it is this which 
explains why sins which are fought against 
and which form the staple of a man’s war- 
fare against sin, go on acquiring strength 
until they burst upon him with an accumu- 
lation of misery and ruin which he little 
thought of when he thoughtlessly and almost 
innocently let the habit form. Until we 
fight against sin as the allies and subjects 
of Christ, as well as for our own sake, we 
seem to fight not in Christ’s strength, but 
in ourown. And if we think of our sin 
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as mainly our affair, if we hate it mainly for 
the shame it brings upon us, then when we 
are tempted by it and when our own view 
of it is changed, the advantage and pleas- 
ure of it being now clear and the shame of 
it remote and dimly seen, there is absolutely 
nothing to restrain us from it. But if we 
habitually live with Christ and consider His 
will in all things, and that our sin prings 
grief to Him, when we are tempted, though 
our own view of sin is altered, we are con- 
scious that His view of it remains the same, 
and in sympathy with His judgment we also 
condemn it. 

I suppose every one of you is conscious 
of some sin, of something that lowers you 
in your own eyes, and that sometimes makes 
you fear it 1s stronger than you are, and 
may carry you into a future of the darkest 
and saddest kind. There is, may I not say. 
something in the character or life of each of 
you which must be removed ere you can be 
all you ought to be. If so, what business 
more urgently calls you, or when accom- 
plished will give youa truer satisfaction and 
set your feet free for future attainment and 
enjoyment, than to clear away this recog- 
nized and growing evil? Could you have 
any truer joy this day than to be able to say 
that the thing which most troubled and 
threatened you has been removed? Why 
should you not have this happiness, say, in 
a year hence? Deal seriously with these 
serious things—look forward to what awaits 
you in life. Be perfectly sure that through 
sin lies no path to happiness, that every 
step you take on that road must be retraced 
with the shaming conviction that you have 
been a fool. Each part of life has its own 
duties and its own opportunities, and at no 
future period can you come back into the 
past and make up for bygone omissions. 
The future periods have their own tasks, 
and are so filled with what is proper to 
them that what has been left undone in a 
former period cannot now be attended to. 
You are permanently crippled for life in 
that omitted particular. It is in life as in 
a college curriculum: things are arranged 
in a progressive order, the first steps fitting 
for those which succeed. If a student idle 
through his mathematical year he finds him- 
self unable to face the higher studies for 
which mathematics are necessary. And if 
he tries to go back upon his course and re- 
pair his neglect, then his strength is wasted 
and his attention diverted from the studies 
which now demand his entire energy. So 
it is in life. Every evil habit you suffer to 
find place in you lowers your energy through- 
out liz, weights and burdens you, and 


holds you back from what you aspire to. 
The sin you admit into your life is not like 
a stone in a horse’s hoof, that cripples for a 
few steps but can easily be ieockeed out and 
leave no trace: it is a morbid growth, it is 
in your blood, it taints your whole system, 
and is a weakness to the end. ‘Turn then 
from all that is low, and defiling, and 
secretive, and ungenerous, turn from what 
is ungodly—be sure you are gladly living 
under the great law of human life, depend- 
ence on Jesus Christ, and with Him there 
will enter your life ‘* whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honorable, . . . 
just, .. . pure,. .. lovely,. . . of good 
report.”’ 


EDITORIALS ON THE BISHOP OF 
LINCOLN’S CASE IN THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE LONDON CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPERS. 


From The Church Times (High Church), Novem- 
ber 28, 1890. 


I. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S OLIVE BRANCH, 


Mvucu as we have disliked the course 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
felt it his duty to take in regard to the 
charges made against the Bishop of Lincoln, 
and strenuously as we have protested against 
the popish principles upon which his claims 
to spiritual jurisdiction as sole judge in the 
ease rest, we freely and frankly admit that 
the careful and learned argument of his 
Girace has taken us by surprise as being 
apparently a most important step toward the 
removal of what seemed the almost hopeless 
deadlock in the relations between Church 
and State, and toward the peaceful solution 
of the disputes about the Ritual of the Eng- 
lish Church. 

We do not like to appear to receive un- 
graciously a Judgment which is in all essen- 
tial points favourable to those whom we rep- 
resent ; but we feel it our duty still to be 
careful to maintain that the Judgment is of 
no spiritual validity. Our first and chief 
reason for this is that we believe it wrong 
to accept any new jurisdiction which the 
Head of the Church has not given, whatever 
temporary advantages may appear to be as- 
sociated with it. This argument is of such 
overwhelming force that it excludes the 
possibility of our seriously weighing the ap- 
parent advantages and disadvantages of such 
jurisdiction : but even if it were not so, the 
probable ultimate consequences of accepting. 
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not only the present, but any possible future 
Archbishop as sole judge in such matters are 
so serious that they may well induce the 
most ardent admirers of the present Arch- 
bishop, or even, considering the mode of 
appointment of Bishops, the most enthusi- 
ustic supporters of autocratic ecclesiastical 
rule, to pause before committing the Prov- 
ince to all the possible or probable decisions 
on doctrine and ritual of any possible or 
probable future Archbishop. We therefore 
refuse to regard the Judgment as an official 
and binding utterance of the Archbishop, 
and we proceed to discuss it as his Grace’s 
personal opinion and nothing more, although 
as such it must and ought to have great 
weight and receive very serious considera- 
tion. Regarding it in this light, although 
it does not commend itself to us as entirely 
satisfactory on every point, we cannot with- 
hold a deserved tribute of respectful admi- 
ration, especially when we consider the diffi- 
cult circumstances surrounding the position 
of the Archbishop, the obvious intention of 
the Judgment to promote peace in the 
Church without sacrificing truth, the pain- 
ful care and study bestowed upon it, and the 
probable success of this honest endeavour. 
The Judgment, being evidently the result 
of wide reading and large-minded considera- 
tion of a difficult subject, provides material 
for prolonged and careful study, and throws 
fresh light upon many disputed points. A 
stronger case might perhaps have been made 
out, from our point of view, for some of the 
points allowed, and the decision on other 
points might have been different, if greater 
stress had been laid upon the fact that the 
English Church is but a part of the One Cath- 
olie Church, and that her directions and rules 
must be interpreted on Catholic principles, 
with due reference to the use of other parts 
of the Church. This principle is admitted 
in one place by the recognition of the law- 
fulness of what is ‘* a primitive, continuous, 
and all but universal practice in the Church.” 
But the principle is applied in the Judg- 
ment more in its negative aspect to the ex- 
clusion of disallowed points than in its pos- 
itive aspect to the inclusion of allowed 
points. There is in this way a certain 
Protestant bias in the Judgment, although 
it must be acknowledged that the Archbishop 
has been careful to avoid all appearance of 
it. We have noright toassume that he has 
any personal bias, and least of all that he 
has any Protestant bias. Yet by the force 
of this tendency the Judgment becomes in 
effect something of a compromise. We do 
not impute to the Archbishop the intention 
of making acompromise. On the contrary, 


it is probably the result of the necessities of 
the case arising out of the circumstances in 
which he found himself placed. 

The success of the Archbishop’s endeavour 
to provide a peaceful solution of the dispute 
about Ritual depends upon the acceptance of 
the Judgment by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council when the questions come 
before it either in appeal from this decision, 
or in any future case that may come before 
it in the brief space that we hope remains 
before its place is taken by a competent 
Ecclesiastical Court. A Judgment based 
simply upon Catholic and canonical princi- 
ples would not be likely to commend itself 
to the Lords of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. The Archbishop has 
been apparently careful to argue on such 
lines as would be acceptable to them, and it 
is difficult to see how they can fail to main-. 
tain his decision on the points allowed. They 
will have before them a far more complete 
vase than from the circumstances of the 
position has been possible hitherto ; and if, 
as is probable, they are convinced by the 
argument of the Archbishop, it will be a 
very distinct gain in reference to the pros- 
pects of peace ; for there will be very little 
left for the Persecution Company to contend 
for. On this account, while we are sorry 
that the Archbishop has felt it right to 
claim jurisdiction as sole judge in the case, 
we are hopeful that good may come out of 
this evil; and we feel that, although the 
Judgment would not entirely satisfy us if 
we believed it to come from a court having 
spiritual jurisdiction, it is under the cireum- 
stances, in its most important features, cal- 
culated to meet the difficulties of the posi- 
tion in regard to the probable action of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; 
and we therefore welcome it as a whole, tak- 
ing it for what we have declared we believe 
it to be, as holding out a fair prospect of a 
peaceful solution of the Ritual disputes that 
have so long agitated the Church, and in- 
terfered with the progress of true spiritual 
work. 

When the Judgment is examined in de- 
tail, there are found points which require 
more minute and exhaustive criticism than 
there is room for within the limits of this 
article. Wecan only touch upon the details 
here in a very general and superficial man- 
ner. 

One thing we are very thankful for is the 
fact that, with one possible exception, the 
requirement that the manual acts must be 
seen by the congregation, which appears at 
first sight to substitute a south-eastward for 
the eastward position, which we believe to 
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be the Archbishop’s personal practice, and 
the whole of which question we must deal 
with more fully on another occasion, there 
is no point condemned which is so indisput- 
ably of truly Catholic usage as to be regarded 
as essential. ‘The arguments for the lawful- 
ness of the Eucharistic Lights, the Mixed 
Chalice. the Ablutions, and the eastward 
position, unless qualified as already referred 
to, are irresistible ; and our hands will be 
greatly strengthened by an argument on 
these points from the most rigidly Anglican, 
not to say insular standpoint, which must 
carry conviction with it to all unprejudiced 
minds. ‘These are points of Catholic usage, 
which no part of the Church can decide for 
itself, and which, therefore, no Anglican 
authority could forbid. The Archbishop, 
who referred in his Judgment to the force 
of local usage, would probably admit this. 
Such minor points as the time and place of 
mixing the chalice, and the question when 
the Sign of the Cross is to be used, are mat- 
ters which may be decided by local authority, 
so that if the Archbishop had that authority 
which he claims, but which we maintain 
only belongs to the Provincial Synod, little 
fault could be found with his Judgment, 
except that legislation, as the Archbishop 
lays down, should never take place under 
the guise of judicial interpretation. 

The Archbishop gave a masterly histori- 
cal analysis of the interpretation of the ex- 
pression ** North End,”’ as applied to the 
position of the celebrant at the commence- 
ment of the service, and his arguments, it 
will be noted, cover the contention of those 
who, adopting the old English rule, com- 
mence the service at the Southern part of 
the West side. The Archbishop readily ac- 
cepts the fact that literal compliance with 
the rubric in its original sense is impossible. 
We gratefully notice the repudiation of the 
theory that omission implies prohibition, 
though we cannot quite follow the Arch- 
bishop when he says that a ceremony that 
was not inuse before the Reformation must 
in all cases be unlawful if not explicitly 
ordered, so that there can be no develop- 
ment or formation of use. We do not 
allude to unmeaning imitations of foreign 
customs which are inconsistent with the 
structure or rubrics of our own Liturgy ; but 
to reasonable customs which may be formed 
on Catholic principles in accordance with 
our own written law, and which may or may 
not be practised in other parts of the 
Church. It has been very justly said that 
some people hold that the English Church 
died in 1662, and left a will of which the 
lawyers are the executors and trustees. The 


Archbishop claimed that the English Church 
has a certain power (we are not sure how 
much) to order and change ceremonies. 
We agree with him so far that as a true liv- 
ing part of the Church she has power to 
order and change ceremonies, subject to the 
wider authority of the whole Church, and 
that not only by way of legislation, but by 
way of custom or use. 

Ve have space only very briefly to ask at- 
tention to one or two other weak points in 
the Judgment which need to be pointed out 
lest some should be led to regard all the 
conclusions as sound by the display of learn- 
ing shown on most points. And here we 
must notice that where we cannot agree with 
the conclusions arrived at, it is easy for the 
most part to show that the Judgment is in- 
consistent with itself, 

For instance, the Archbishop, having 
shown by an elaborate argument that there 
was a sufficient reason for ordering the 
Breaking of the Bread ‘‘ before the people” 
in the ordinary sense of ** coram populo,” 
the very sense in which the promoters of the 
suit use the expression ** before the people” 
in the charge in reference to the ablutions, 
nevertheless, without any grounds alleged, 
except the statement that ‘* the tenor of 
the Common Prayer is openness,” orders 
that the fraction is to be in sight of the 
people, although he has elsewhere laid down 
that where expressions are of doubtful in- 
terpretation, no reasonable interpretation is 
to be excluded. It is also to be noticed that 
the Revisers did not, as the Archbishop 
himself points out, take the words suggested 
by the Puritan divines ** in the sight of,”’ 
but Bishop Cosin’s words ‘* before the 
people. *’ te, as the Archbishop says in an- 
other place, the omission of the direction to 
mix water with the wine at the time of the 
offertory shows intention that the mixing 

yas not to take place there, then on the 
same principle the deliberate use of the 
words ‘* before the people,’’ instead of the 
suggested words ‘‘in the sight of the 
people” must be taken to imply that the 
words used were not intended to have the 
meaning of ‘‘in the sight of the people.” 
Again, if the argument that *‘ the tenor of 
the Common Prayer is openness” is to over- 
ride all other considerations in one place, 
it ought to prevail in regard to the mixing 
of the chalice, which, however, the Arch- 
bishop, with singular inconsistency, seems 
to argue should be done secretly. The last 
word has not been said on these points, and 
we propose to return to them with a view to 
throwing fresh light upon them by the help 
of the Archbishop’s arguments, in accord- 
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ance with the principle laid down in the 
Judgment that it does not claim to have es- 
tablished finality, and that its conclusions 
are subject to the introduction of fresh light. 

In spite of the criticisms which we have 
felt bound to make, and which we have en- 
deavoured to set forth with all due respect to 
the Archbishop, we are thankful that the 
Judgment marks a new departure in eccle- 
siastical controversy, and shows considerable 
progress in the acceptance of Catholic truth. 

We conclude with an earnest exhortation 
to our friends to lay to heart the fact, rightly 
insisted upon by many Bishops, that the 
Judgment does not profess to affect directly 
any one except the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
not to act hastily upon it in any direction. 
Nothing would, in our opinion, be more dis- 
astrous than a general rash adoption of the 
points of ritual which are in the opinion of 
the Archbishop lawful. Nothing would be 
so likely to provoke this as hasty compliance 
with the Archbishop’s suggestions in the 
other direction. Such ill-considered action 
would, in all probability, utterly destroy, or, 
at least, indefinitely postpone, the hopes of 
veace held out by the new turn of events. 
We plead earnestly that, while the Arch- 
bishop’s argument calls for careful and 
earnest study, noaction may be taken rashly 
upon it by those whom it does not directly 
affect, because we are confident that hasty 
action in either direction would be extremely 
mischievous, and would defeat the very end 
which the Archbishop evidently has in view, 
the prevention of litigation and the promo- 
tion of peace. At thesame time, those who 
have already adopted the disputed points, 
or who may, in the course of time, see their 
way on right principles to their adoption, 
will find their hands strengthened by this 
expression of opinion on the part of one so 
highly respected and filling such a dignified 
post as the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


II. 
THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S CASE. 


From The Guardian (Conservative), November 26, 
1890. 


Tue anxiety with which Churchmen 
waited for the judgment in this great case 
was twofold. It concerned alike the man- 
ner and the matter of the decision. In the 
former regard, questions were astir whether 
the judgment wouid be such as should pro- 
ceed from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the successor of St. Augustine and St. 
Anselm, the Primate of an historic Church; 


whether it would be true to Catholic tradi- 
tion, in the grounds on which it rested, in 
the authority to which it yielded deference, 
in the evidence it afforded of a liberty in 
things spiritual uncompromised and unin- 
fringed by secular control ; whether it would 
possess those qualities of strength and 
thoroughness and distincticn which men 
honour anywhere, but demand in acts of this 
importance. And in the latter regard, con- 
cerning the contents of the judgment, there 
was a wide anxiety, with varying emphasis, 
as to the verdict which would be pronounced 
on each of the nine charges brought against 
the Bishop of Lincoln by the promoters of 
the suit. 

In its character and manner—let it be 
frankly and thankfully acknowledged—the 
judgment leaves very little to be desired. It 
is a document which may hold a high place 
among the records of ecclesiastical judica- 
ture ; it is conceived and worked out ina 
way which brings new hope into the aspect 
of affairs. In an age when hesitation and 
faint-heartedness are apt to take the place 
of statesmanship, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has done a more courageous thing 
than any prelate has even attempted for 
many years. In an age of hasty talk and 
general impressions he has taken ample time 
to consider and elaborate his decision, and 
the judgment which he read on Friday last 
shows how well the time has been employed. 
In thorough and exact inquiry, in care for 
detail, in justice of thought, in clearness of 
statement, in candour and ability and force, 
it is a work of rare excellence ; while there 
is no room for reasonable doubt as to the 
reality of the freedom with which the evi- 
dence is examined and the verdict formed 
on each successive point. The judgment is 
genuinely and plainly the judgment of the 
Archbishop and his Assessors ; substantially 
it might have stood as it is had no other 
Court attempted to deal with any of the 
questions at issue. 

Such is the character of this vigorous and 
weighty utterance ; and no misgiving as to 
that which has preceded or may follow it 
ought to make men grudging in their recog- 
nition of its intrinsic merit and significance. 
But with regard to the decisions reached 
upon the contested points, it is more diffi- 
cult to speak either briefly or with unhin- 
dered satisfaction. For the greater part of 
the judgment High Churchmen have good 
reason to be glad, far better reason probably 
than most of them expected ; at point after 
point one feels how much the security of 
their position is advanced by the more thor- 
ough and appreciative study which at last 
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has been given to the evidence. But, un- 
happily, as the strength of a chain is the 
strength of its weakest link, so the practical 
worth and hopefulness of a complex scheme 
which is meant for wide acceptance does not 
rise above its most unpromising element. 
And there is something very unpromising in 
the ruling of the Court, that in the conse- 
cration of the Holy Eucharist ** the manual 
acts must be performed in such wise as to be 
visible to the communicants properly 
placed.” If the judgment fails to bear the 
part it ultimately should bear in the fur- 
therance of the Church’s cause, it will fail 
by reason of these words. For they bring 
in a novel practice or gesture in the case of 
all who take the eastward position ; in con- 
ception, in tone of thought, in scientific 
character and dignity, they seem to fall 
plainly below the level of the work with 
which they stand ; they demand what will 
to many seem an untimely deference to an 
unreasonable suspicion ; they may come to 
be much misused by the perverse and cap- 
tious ; and they will in many cases force 
men to recall, in the most awful moment 
of their ministerial action, the thoughts 
which then, at all events, they long to ban- 
ish. It is not, indeed, impossible to con- 
form to the ruling without swerving from 
the eastward position ; but it is not natural, 
nor is it by any means easy to decide how it 
may best be done. And in view of the ex- 
treme importance which, both in relation to 
the due fulfilment of the Sacramental Mys- 
tery, and also by the whole tenour of the 
Church’s law, belongs to the manual acts, it 
does not seem wise or fair to impose a re- 
quirement such as that embodied in the 
judgment, without facing the practical 
difficulties which will be found in obeying 
it, and without giving clear and full direc- 
tion as tothe way in which those difficulties 
are to be met ; while it is likely that, if the 
ruling of the Court comes to be enforced, 
some may devise ways of complying with it 
by which grave trouble may be provoked. 
It seems a grievous pity that the judgment 
should be hampered by the disadvantage and 
disfigurement which this one decision intro- 
duces into it, and that the Archbishop has 
let slip the opportunity of saying simply that 
the time has not yet come for any absolute 
determination as to the position of the Cel- 
ebrant at the Altar; and that both posi- 
tions, the eastward and the southward, 
ought in justice for the present to be recog- 
nized and sanctioned. We believe that the 
simplicity and equity of such a statement, 
indisputably warranted by the evidence 
which the Archbishop has adduced, would 


have secured from men of all parties, and of 
none, a degree of deference which is hardly 
likely to be commanded by an utterance 
which attaches to the recognition of the 
eastward position a requirement so awkward 
and unhistorical that it may go far to spoil 
the character and outcome of the decision 
on this point. 

With regard to the line which the Bishop 
of Lincoln may pursue, we can have nothing 
to express save a deep gratitude that, at 
what can hardly fail to prove an eventful 
moment in the Church’s history, the first 
and most conspicuous determination has to 
be formed by one who is quite sure to act 
with a pure and single purpose ; one who is 
as far removed from impatience as he is from 
fear ; one who will command and warrant 
the utmost trust of all who know him. But 
with regard to the extension of that per- 
sonal bearing which is as yet all that prop- 
erly belongs to the Archbishop’s judgment, 
a few words may be here said. 

It has been often urged in these columns 
that, whatever the judgment might be, it 
would have no bearing upon the duty of in- 
dividual priests save where it was in some 
regular way communicated or promulgated 
to them by their own Bishop. It is greatly 
to be desired that the measure of reserve and 
patience which is thus indicated may be 
generally exercised. It is due to the Arch- 
bishop that the example of deliberate and 
painstaking thought which he has set should 
be followed in the sequel of his work. It 
is due to the Episcopate that the right of 
every Bishop himself to give directions to 
his own clergy should be steadily respected. 
‘The court from which this judgment comes 
may in some future age produce another of 
a very different character; and then the 
safety of the Church may depend upon the 
sheltering power of that diocesan authority 
which would be ignored if the clergy were 
in the present case to regard themselves as 
taking their instructions directly from the 
chair of Canterbury. Moreover, a news- 
paper report can hardly be treated as a 
canonical vehicle for the exercise of the 
Episcopal office in the guidance of the 
Church’saction. The next step in the very 
difficult and perilous course which the Arch- 
bishop’s judgment may prove to have 
initiated for the Church must be taken by 
the Bishops severally, by each on his own 
responsibility, for his own diocese. What 
that step should be they have by-and-by to 
settle ; and it is a question which demands 
great prudence and calmness and consider- 
ateness for its right solution. When the 
Bishops speak, a new stage in the long crisis 
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will have come ; but until they speak it can 
hardly be doubted that the duty of the 
clergy is to wait. A certain number of 
people will probably rush at the Archbishop's 
judgment with the same tumultuous and 
troublesome impetuosity which sometimes 
brings an unhappy crowd to precipitate and 
misunderstand and interrupt the work 
which a man of science knows that he can 
only carry forward if he is left to give to it 
in his laboratory all the time it needs. But 
it may be hoped that the majority of Church- 
men will show in the present instance some- 
what more of a reasonable and respectful 
patience ; owning very thankfully that the 
hard work and sincerity and ability of the 
Archbishop and his Assessors have given to 
the Church of England a document so strong 
and honest that it can hardly fail to bear 
fruit for good ; but remembering that the 
surest and the commonest way to waste and 
ruin such a gift is to try to make it bear its 
fruit before its time has come. 


IIl. 
JUDGMENT AT LAST. 
From 7 he Rock (Low Church), November 28, 1890. 


Tue Archbishop’s judgment has_ the 
merit of satisfying nobody. Its unique 
cleverness is in having defined the word 
‘* wine’ in the English language as identi- 
cal with wine plus water, and in having de- 
clared that candles lit during the broad day- 
light are not lit for any ceremonial purpose. 
The Archbishop does not condescend to in- 
struct us about the purpose for which they 
are lighted. Of the seven charges, the 
Bishop of Lincoln has been acquitted upon 
five and convicted upon two. He is en- 
joined to so consecrate the elements that the 
manual acts may *‘ be visible to the com- 
municants properly placed,’* and he must 
not make the sign of the Cross, either in 
giving the Absolution or the final Benedic- 
tion. He may have the Agnus Dei sung 
before the reception of the elements; he 
may adopt the eastward position ; he may 
mix water with the sacramental wine pro- 
vided he does it before the service, and 
either in the vestry or at a credence table ; 
he may perform the ablutions after the ser- 
vice with such attendant function as he 
pleases ; and he may have, as we have men- 
tioned already, two lights on the Com- 
munion-table, ‘‘ when not wanted for the 
— of giving light,” ‘‘ nothing having 

een performed or done, which comes under 
the definition of aceremony, by the presence 


») 
~ 


of two stilllights alight before it begins and 
until after it ends.”” We apologize to our 
readers for what may be an undignified atti- 
tude toward a solemn and a weighty judg- 
ment, but we are driven to it in the very 
bitterness of our heart, when we think we 
see the most sacred institutions and services 
treated in the piteously trivial spirit in which 
the Archbishop’s judgment has dealt with 
them. If his Grace had intended to bring 
contempt upon the whole business he could 
not have done so more effectually. One 
omission we notice ; he does not appear to 
have read the Homilies. Possibly they are 
too modern history for him. 

Naturally, the Archbishop leaned as much 
toward the advanced Church party as he 
conscientiously could. His sympathies are 
drawn thitherward. It was to be expected 
that he would do what he could to screen 
an episcopal brother, and to let him down as 
gently as he could. Thus he gave no costs 
in the cause ; he pronounced no sentence 
upon the Bishop ; and he made nasty reflec- 
tions upon the witnesses. They are no more 
‘* hired ” because they are paid than his 
Grace is ‘‘ hired ’’ because he has his salary 
of 15,0007. a year. There must be technical 
witnesses where technical testimony is de- 
manded, and such witnesses are no more de- 
serving of animadversion than professional 
witnesses would be in other cases. Before 
such an elaborate ceremonial as we now have 
the ordinary uninstructed worshipper is be- 
wildered, and his evidence would soon break 
down under the astute cross-examination of 
wily counsel. We do not like these prose- 
cutions, and therefore would rather they 
were not preferred. But we cannot allow 
those who are of another opinion to be 
abused as though they were mean spies and 
low detectives because they do that which in 
their consciences they believe to be for the 
public good. »We understand that there is 
to be an appeal to the Privy Council, so that 
after all this tedious litigation we are just 
where we were. Nevertheless, we doubt if 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s friends are altogether 
comforted, although they have been so 
abundantly blessed. Will they be pleased 
at an acquittal on the score that these cere- 
monies are not ceremonies, and have no par- 
ticular significance? The more strenuous 
spirits among them have always contended 
that their ritual was insisted upon because 
of its teaching efficacy. It will scarcely 
please them to be told so by a “‘ spiritual 
court.’’ How will the following sentences 
from the judgment gratify them? ‘* The 
Court decides that the mixing of the wine 
in, and as a part of the service is against the 
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law of the Church.” ‘* It would have been 
illegal to vary the service by making ‘ the 
Ceremony of Ablution’ charged in the 
Articles.” In the Jewish ritual the shed- 
ding of the blood was at that place which 
lay ‘“‘on the side of the altar toward the 
north.” ‘The position of the celebrant does 
not ** convey any intrinsic error or erroneous 
shade of doctrine.”” The Agnus Dei may 
not be *‘ the aptest anthem for use here.” 
‘* To condemn the singing of that text here 
as unsound in doctrine would be contrary 
to the real force of Ridley’s injunction, and 
to other unexceptionable Protestant teach- 
ing.’ 
The Church Association have issued ad- 
vance sheets of an article on the judgment, 
which article will be published in the De- 
cember number of their Church IJntelli- 
gencer. They complain about the Arch- 
bishop’s setting aside the judgments of the 
Privy Council. These judgments decided 
that altar-lights are illegal, and could not 
hold that ‘* if the mingling and administer- 
ing in the service water and wine is an addi- 
tional ceremony, and so unlawful, it be- 
comes lawful by removing from the service 
the act of mingling.’? ‘The Church Asso- 
ciation stigmatize the judgment as a *‘ New 
Light’? judgment, and criticise in detail its 
historical inaccuracies. For example, the 
Archbishop quotes Burnet as stating that 
great contests arose in 1550 as to whether 
the table should be placed ‘* lengthwise”’ 
or ‘‘crosswise,” although these words, 
** lengthwise’ and ‘* crosswise,’ marked by 
the Archbishop with quotation marks, were 
never ‘‘ heard of at that period.’’ They 
also charge the Archbishop with having had 
in his selection of authorities a preference 
for partisan writers, and they allege that 
the eastward position ‘* from 1552 to our 
own day was never once used by any one 
clergyman as a habit, or for other than tem- 

rary reasons of a personal, exceptional, or 
see character.”’ In conclusion, tliey assert 
that this judgment, ‘‘ so far from adducing 
much ‘new light,’ is remarkable for the 
mere rechauffé which it furnishes of mate- 
rials from Chambers, Scudamore, and Mor- 
ton Shaw.” 

The one value of the judgment will be 
that it will divert public attention from 
mere Ritual details to central doctrines. It 
will serve to show how small and capricious 
are these various ceremonies, signifying one 
set of ideas to one set of minds, and a totally 
different set of ideas to another class of 
thinkers. They are but banners and flags, 
whose symbolism is arbitrary, and therefore 
may vary in different hands and according to 


different usages. We know well enough and 
sadly enough what they are intended to teach 
as they are used in our churches now. But 
it is always a puzzling matter to affix in a 
law court the exact shade of intention, and 
in acriminal trial, where English habit 
affords the accused every loophole, it is easy 
for the defendant to elude justice. We are 
thankful that these Episcopal assessors one 
and all felt themselves bound to repudiate 
Roman doctrine. Corruptio optimi pessima, 
but the degeneration of our Church of Eng- 
land has not become such that an Arch- 
bishop could defiantly assume and defend 
Roman doctrine. We cannot disguise from 
ourselves the fact that clerical judges can 
never be impartial ones upon clerical ques- 
tions. ‘They will, quite unconsciously to 
themselves, but nevertheless really, reflect 
their own clerical bias. History will always 
be construed into what the student wishes. 
A Froude can whitewash Henry VIII., a 
Carlyle can manufacture a saint out of 
Cromwell. Most learned is the Arch- 
bishop’s little thesis ; we only wish it had in 
it more of the spirit of those which Luther 
nailed on the church door at Wittenberg. 


THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 


BY THE RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


From The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia, November 1, 
1800. 


CONCLUDING THOUGHTS. 


In closing this series of papers, it is right 
to record the admission that they can lay no 
claim to anything more than touching, 
and that slightly, certain parts of a great 
subject. They omit many things impor- 
tant, perhaps some things essential. The 
paper on the Creation Story, indeed, aims 
at bringing out what seems to me a distinct 
and specific argument in proof of a Divine 
Revelation. Except in that instance, their 
main design is to draw out, so far as they 
go, the force of that cumulative evidence 
witnessing to such a Revelation, which has 
been so wisely summed up by Bishop But- 
ler ;* and also to disembarrass belief in it 
from those difficulties which properly be- 
long, not to itself, but to exaggerations and 
excrescences against which it can carry no 
absolute guarantee. They form the testi- 
mony of an old man, in the closing period 





* ** Analogy,” Part II., Chap. VII. 
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of his life. It is rendered with no special 
qualification but possibly this one. Few 
men of our British race have lived through 
a longer period of incessant argumentative 
contention, or have had a more diversified 
experience in trying to ascertain, for pur- 
poses immediately practical, the difference 
between tenable and untenable positions. 
Such experience is directly conversant with 
the nature of man and his varied relations ; 
and I own my inclination to suppose that it 
is more germane to the treatment of sub- 
jects that lie directly between collective man 
and the Author of his being, more calculated 
to neutralize deficiencies, though not to im- 
part capacity, than a familiarity with those 
material sciences which have supplied an 
arena for, perhaps, the most splendid tri- 
umphs of the century now far advanced in 
its decline. On this subject has been re- 
corded the nobly candid admission of Mr. 
Darwin* respecting the possible atrophy, 
through disuse, of the mental organs on 
which our higher tastes depend. Among 
those organs I cannot but inelude the organ 
of belief. On this subject, however, I am 
a biassed witness. It is for others to judge. 
l only offer a plea, not in proof of ability, 
but in extenuation of defect. 

There is in certain circles a very confident 
disposition to assert that, as regards belief 
in supernaturalism, the intellectual battle 
has been fought and won, and that victory 
is on the side of negation. It ought to be 
observed, before proceeding further, that 
supernaturalism is a term which ‘includes 
the idea of God. A sense may be, indeed, 
loosely given to it, which confines it to the 
mode of his manifestations. But, essen- 
tially, if God be there, the supernatural is 
there ; and the developments which proceed 
from that idea, even if they had been crushed 
and stamped out, might germinate again. 
It is not, then, a question of excrescences 
or of details ; the life and essence of religion 
are at stake. It is the question of belief in 
what is not perhaps scientifically, but yet 
intelligibly, termed a personal God. 

I shall presently enter on the moral causes 
which may have contributed, and even 
mainly contributed, to stimulate the nega- 
tive tendencies of the day. I am now only 
endeavoring partially to test the justice of a 
Pean, which is not warranted even by the 
established fact of a victory ; it must be a 
victory belonging to that class of victories 
which end the war. 

That such a song is raised, there can be 
little doubt. It seems to have inspired the 


* Life and Letters,”’ Vol. I., pp. 101, 102. 


recent Articles of that very distinguished 
and not less upright writer, Professor Hux- 
ley, inthe Nineteenth Century. But I have 
never seen a better example of the plenary 
satisfaction which possesses the mind of 
many negative athletes than in the follow- 
ing passage, taken from a writer of ability : 

“*T set out from the standpoint that the mission 
of Freethought is no longer to batter down old 
faiths. That has been long ago effectively accom- 
plished ; and I, for one, am ready to put a railing 
round the ruins, that they may be preserved from 
desecration, and serve as a landmark! Indeed, I 
confess to having yawned over a recent vigorous 
indictment of Christianity.’’* 


This purposes to be a description of a cer- 
tain state of facts !+ Now, it is not the 
first time that we have heard description of 
the kind. Such a description was supplied 
in the following lines by no less a person 
than Bishop Butler, who, I apprehend, was 
not among those given toexaggeration. His 
words are these :f 

‘““Tt is come, I know not how, to ke taken for 
granted by many persons, that Christianity is not 
so much as a subject of inquiry ; but that it is 
now at length discovered to be fictitious. And, ac- 
cordingly, they treat itas if, in the present age, this 
were an agreed point among all people of discern- 
ment, and nothing remained but to set it up asa 
principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were 
by way of reprisals, for its having so long inter- 
rupted the pleasures of the world.” 

It seems pretty plain that at the time 
when the Bishop published the Analogy,§ 
a wave of unbelief was passing over the 
land. The spiritual declension of the Han- 
overian period had set in ; and the standard 
of life, and of the ideas current concerning 
life, was sinking almost from day to day. 
The negative movement of the period may 
have been quite as vigorous, as widespread, 
and as self-confident, as that of which we 
now feel the pressure. Yet it dwindled, 
and almost disappeared ; and we may even 
say that, at the time of Johnson’s social 

oredominance, it left hardly a trace behind. | 
Kor was this either the first or the last of 
the reverses which negation has suffered. 
At the time of the great Renascence. of an- 





* Karl Pearson, ‘ Ethics of Free Thought,” Preface, p. 5. 
The dramatic character of this declaration is brought to its 
clitnax by the fact that the work is dedicated to the members 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 

+ It is far from being isolated. The same ideas are express- 
ed with greater vehemence by Dr. Hardwick, of Sheffield, in a 
preface to ** Evolution.” London, 1890. 

+ From the Advertisement to the ** Analogy.” 

§ In 1736. 

| In 1797, when Wilberforce published his *‘ Practical View,” 
he spoke of * absolute unbelievers” as a class which he feared 
was an increasing one (Chap. VIL. sec. 3). Perhaps the great 
war of the years 1793-1815 tended to debilitate the religions mind 
of the country by drawing off mental force in another direction. 
I have, however, heard from persons of high authority, who 
were old when I was young, that the French Revolution gen- 
erated a distinctly religious reaction on this side of the Chan- 
nel, 
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cient learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the cultivated mind of Europe 
sank far back into Paganism ; but that ebb 
was succeeded by a flowing tide. Again, in 
my own earlier days, say in the second quar- 
ter of the present century, there was a great 
revival both of the dogmatic sense and of 
the religious life in England ; and the tem- 
per of the time, in the thinking world, was 
strongly adverse alike to worldliness, to in- 
difference, and to unbelief. In the third 
quarter, however, the sceptical movement 
set in with a wide and subtle power. No 
man, perhaps, was better qualitied to pass a 
judgment on this subject than the late Dr. 
Whewell; and he, writing in November, 
1853, and referring to an opinion expressed 
by a contemporary of smaller calibre than 
himself, says, ‘* As to his assertion that 
scepticism is increasing, it is contrary to 
all my knowledge of the cultivated classes. ’’* 
History, then, seems to prove that these 
negative movements are subject, not only to 
a hazard,,but even toa law of mutation ; 
and that every one of them, when it has 
done its work, may cease to be. Of one 
thing we may be assured : such a movement 
derives no real strength, no true promise of 
permanence, from an overweening self-asser- 
tion. The question is not what negation 
thinks of itself and of the opposing forces, 
but what is the intrinsic strength of the 
reasoning on which it rests. 

I have said that, when it has done its 
work, it may cease to be. For doubtless it 
has a work to do. The wave that breaks 
and foams upon the rock exhibits to us not 
merely, as it might seem, a picture of vio- 
lence and a source of danger, but a fraction 
of the vast oceanic movement, which is the 
indispensable condition of health and purity 
both to the water and the air, and to the 
populations by which they are respectively 
inhabited. If we believe in Providential 
government, we might rationally believe, 
even where we did not see, that those boast- 
ful, and even powerful, agencies, are not 
without their purposes prefigured, and 
bounded, too, in the counsels of God. It 
seems, however, not difficult to discern a 

ortion of those purposes ; which may have 

een, first, to dispel the lethargy and stim- 
ulate the zeal of believers ; and, secondly, 
to admonish their faith to keep terms with 
reason, by testing it at all its points ; lest 
fancy, or pride, or indolence, or the intoler- 
ant spirit of sect or party, should have im- 
ported into their beliefs merely human ele- 
ments that it may be very needful ‘to eject. 


[Jan., 


Whether it be in blindness or not, the 
champions of negation ought to understand 
that it remains just as possible now as it was 
in the early or middle ages, to uphold belief 
in perfect good faith and with immovable 
conviction. In the advance of scientific 
knowledge, and of the critical art, I for one 
see much that corrects and chastens our 
persuasions concerning the subjects of be- 
lief, but nothing that disintegrates or un- 
dermines the basis of belief itself. 

It is sometimes taken for granted, or 
alleged, that religion or its champions are 
reduced to the necessity of defending their 
cause only with arms which have been su- 
perseded by the introduction of forces pre- 
viously unknown, or by new forms of con- 
struction better adapted to their ends. In 
a work which seems to fluctuate between 
pity and a good-natured contempt, Professor 
Huxley describes *‘ the old-fashioned artil- 
lery of the Churches” on the one side, and 
** the weapons of precision” used by the ad- 
vancing forces of science on the other.* 
Now let it be remembered that we have 
not here to do with the masses of mankind, 
to whom historical and scientific arguments, 
whether negative or aftirmative, are, and 
probably must remain, inaccessible We are 
speaking of that standing army, so to call 
it, of more or less instructed persons, who, 
on the one side and the other, execute all 
the fighting on behalf of the community at 
large. Writing then of those within the 
palisades of the lists, and not appealing to 
mere numbers, I demur entirely to the state- 
ment of Professor Huxley. I deny that the 
weapons of belief are antiquated : I pause 
even before admitting that those of scien- 
tific men are always, except in their own 

articular sciences, weapons of precision. 
Vhen we decline the appeal to the estab- 
lished facts of science, or to the conclusions 
upheld or reasonably sustained by human 
experience through history, or when we fall 
into the trap laid for us by lume, and treat 
the acceptance of our “ holy religion” as a 
matter in no way amenable to the review of 
reason ; then we may be justly charged with 
the use of weapons no longer serviceable. 
But until then we may quietly endeavor to 
proceed as rational beings upon rational con- 
siderations. If these principles have not 
uniformly guided me in the composition of 
the papers I am now bringing to a close (on 
which it is not for me to judge), at least I 
can say that there has not been in any in- 
stance, even by a hair’s breadth, an inten- 
tional deviation from them. 





* “Life of Whewell,” p. 431. 


* Nineteenth Century, July, 1890, p. 22. 
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The fact, however, of a strong and wide- 
spread negative movement among our coun- 
trymen during the latter portion of this cen- 
tury isadmitted ; and now I propose to offer 
some remarks upon its alleged or probable 
causes. 

I shall speak, first, of the detriment which 
religion is supposed to have suffered through 
the great and wonderful advance both of 
science and of rational speculation, mostly 
physical, but also critical, archaological, and 
historical. 

Secondly, of the detriment it has suffered 
through the exposure of erroneous opinions 
about religion which are due to believers 
themselves : a detriment attending, in differ- 
ent manners and degrees, either the reten- 
tion, or even the abandonment, of such 
opinions. 

Thirdly, of the strength which the nega- 
tion movement has in my opinion derived 
from causes greatly and subtly effective, and 
wholly extrinsic to itself ; and which I take 
to constitute its principal strength. 

Of the first head I might dispose very 
briefly. I have enumerated some of the 
great services which science has rendered, 
and is rendering, to religion. Of the dam- 
age it has inflicted I have heard much ; but 
the allegations commonly appear to me upon 
examination to be found untrue : in some 
cases, like that of the first chapter of Gene- 
sis, to be not only untrue, but contradictory 
of the truth, as science, when just principles 
of interpretation are called in, is found to 
have established what it has been said to 
have destroyed. 

The nearest semblance, that has attracted 
my notice, to palpable contradiction between 
modern science and Holy Writ, is upon the 
statement that sin brought death into the 
world, whereas we now know that death was 
antecedent to the introduction of sin. But 
in Scripture, beyond all dispute, the word 
‘**death’” has many senses. For example, 
it means habitually, severance of spirit from 
body. It means separation from God, and 
domination of body over spirit.* It means 
reunion with God, and domination of spirit 
over body.+ As it means the soul’s disease, 
severance from God, so also it means the 
final consummation of that disease in the 
second death. These are the senses of the 
term dispersed about the Bible. How do 
we know that St. Paul used the words in 
the first of these, and not in the second ? 
And if he had used it in the first sense, and 
had intended to declare that there was no 
physical death before the sin of Adam, how 


* Luke 1:79; John 8: 51; Eph.2:1. 
+ Col. 2:20;3:3;2 Tim. 2: 11. 
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much would this prove? Only that the 
apostle was ignorant of the pre-Adamite 
history of the world, and that we should 
have to ask whether such ignorance, when 
proved, would destroy or impair the over- 
flowing proofs that he was commissioned of 
Giod to speak, and was taught of God how 
to speak, for the salvation of the world. 

It remains, however, a vital portion of 
our duty, on the one hand, to estimate and 
to measure aright the differences between 
the Divine Revelation in itself, and the sub- 
jective conceptions entertained and propa- 
gated concerning it ; and on the other to in- 
quire pretty strictly whether the professors 
of science are sometimes apt to push their 
legitimate authority beyond their own 
bounds into provinces where it becomes a 
usurpation; and whether the weapons which 
they hurl are then always *‘ weapons of pre- 
cision.” 

On the first of these two points I will give 
an illustration of my meaning from the lat- 
est writings of the Achilles of the opposing 
army. In avery recent article, which deals 
chiefly with the Deluge,* Mr. Huxley, in a 
succinct but decided way, administers capi- 
tal punishment also to the Creation Story of 
Genesis. He does not enter much into par- 
ticulars, but he says the Israelites were like 
all other men curious to know their origin. 
Now, so far as the records of the past go, 
the cosmological curiosity of the ancients 
appears to have been small. ‘The cosmolo- 
gies of Babylon and Egypt hold an utterly 
insignificant place in their systems of knowl- 
edge. The Greeks, perhaps the most in- 
quisitive of men, cared little or nothing for 
these things through many centuries, after 
they had felt the passion of high poetry and 
the legends associated with 1t; and when 
their schools of philosophy arose, they dealt 
with the origin of material things rather than 
of men. There was no nation, I believe, 
except the Israelites, whose cosmology held 
a classical place in their memory and in their 
devotions. But I am perhaps wrong in 
arguing the question. What ought rather 
to point out is that while Professor Huxley 
is fond, as he well may be, of claiming to 
represent science, this dictum is entirely 
outside the sciences he represents. 

Again, in the same short space he pro- 
ceeds to lay it down that an opinion given 
by Dr. Riehm on the subject of the seven 
Mosaic days (that is, that they are natural 
days) should be final. We claim, however, 
to be, if not freethinkers, yet free thinkers. 
Why are we to renounce the faculty of dis- 


* Nineteenth Century, July, 1890, p. 21. 
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course, to square our minds to those of Dr. 
Riehm, to let him do the thinking for us, 
and to accept his words as ‘* final”? Sim- 
ply because Mr. Huxley has said so. What 
right has Professor Haxley to close this ques- 
tion? For the question whether the Crea- 
tion Story of Genesis describes solar days or 
not, is no more a scientific question, than 
whether Parliament should or should not 
meet in November, or whether Shakespeare 
wrote or did not write the whole of ** Henry 
VIL.” 
But I have now to ask whether the 
weapons used by this most distinguished 
scientist are always ** weapons of precision”? 
On scientific grounds he condemns, as we 
have seen, the narrative of the Deluge, and 
pronounces it to be fabulous. One of his 
reasons isthis. ‘The Mosaic account assigns 
a period of one hundred and fifty days (the 
Tablets give only seven) for the subsidence 
of the waters. Against this statement Mr. 
Huxley advances a dictum, of which the 
subject-matter is unquestionably scientific. 
He gives the length of the Mesopotamian 
plain* at three to four hundred miles, and 
the elevation of the higher end at five to 
six hundred feet. Had this plain been so 
covered with water, says Mr. Huxley, a 
* furious torrent” would have rushed down- 
ward, and instead of a hundred and fifty 


days the plain generally (this word no doubt 

is meant to except particular hollows). would 

have been left bare in a very few hours. 
Let us try this question a little more 


nearly. If the length of the plain be 350 
miles, and the fall 525 feet, we have a de- 
scent of one foot and a half per mile ; and 
this descent, says the Professor, would cause 
a furious torrent, such as would clear the 
plain in a very few hours. Let us assume 
twenty miles an hour as the rate of the 
** furious torrent,” on which assumption the 

lain would be bare in seventeen and a half 

ours. J] take these rates and figures so as 
to translate approximately into definite 
quantities Mr. Huxley’s more general ex- 
pressions. 

One foot and a half per mile represent a 
gradient of 5755. I have sought informa- 
tion on this subject from an engineer who is 
in charge of a portion of one of our rivers. 
I understand from him that a fall of one in 
three thousand four hundred and twenty 
would probably produce a current of about 
two miles an hour. It may require all Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s resources to show that a 
current of two miles an hour is a ‘‘ furious 
torrent ;’’ or that to represent as a furious 








* Nineteenth Century, July, 1890, p. 14. 
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torrent what is in truth an extremely slow 
stream is to use a ‘* weapon of precision.” 

My informant, indeed, adds that each 
case has modifying circumstances of its own, 
and must be judged by itself ; but he like- 
wise tells me that if, instead of taking an 
ordinary English river, we remove the 
banks, and suppose the stream indefinitely 
widened, the fall remaining the same, the 
rate of the current would be not increased 
but slackened. Thus we seem to get farther 
and farther from the *‘ weapons of preci- 
sion.”” And it seems just possible that, 
after all, these weapons may, either, like 
our monster guns, sometimes damage those 
who handle them, or may fail to batter 
down so soon as expected the undoubtedly 
ancient walls of the fortress of belief.* 

The case to which I have last referred is 
ore of elementary hydraulics. ‘The obliga- 
tion to be precise may be thought to rise 
with the elevation of the subject. If we 
may not ask from the scientific man that 
when he touches questions of the innermost 
feelings of believers, and of the highest des- 
tinies of man, he should be reverent, vet 
surely we are entitled to require of him that 
he should be circumspect ; that he should 
take reasonable care to include in his surv ey 
of a case all elements which are obviously 
essential to a right judgment upon it. 

In another recent article,t Mr. Huxley 
has touched very lofty ground indeed. He 
selects as a crucial case for the trial of the 
Gospels, and with them of the character of 
our Lord, the miracle which happened in 
the country of the Gergesenes, or Gadarenes. 
It is narrated, with certain variations, by 
three evangelists ; the essential point being. 
that evil spirits, cast out from the body of a 
demoniac, are permitted to enter into a herd 
of swine, which rushes furiously into the 
sea. Mr. Huxley, as a physiologist, dis- 
believes in demoniacal possession, and that 
is the point that has commonly attracted the 
chief share of attention in connection with 
this miracle. Such a physiological judgment 
it is not for me to discuss. But he also very 

roperly touches the question of the injury 
inflicted by the destruction of the swine, 
which was due to our Lord’s permission. 
aa _ Huxley observes that the evangelist has 
** inkling of the legal and moral difficul- 

ties of the case,” and adds, the devils en- 
tered into the swine ‘‘ to the great loss and 
damage of the innocent Gerasene or Gada- 
rene pig-owners.”’ vibvodanans = very thing 


* It is not without interest to suniaste that, on the data before 
us, the time required for clearing the plain would be about 162 
hours, or nearly seven days, the actual time mentioned in the 
Baby lonian account. 

+ Nineteenth Century, February, 1889, pp. 171, 172. 
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that I know of law and justice convinces me 
that the wanton destruction of other people’s 
property is a misdemeanor of evil example.” 

So, then, after eighteen centuries of wor- 
ship offered to our Lord by the most culti- 
vated, the most developed, and the most 
wrogressive portion of the human race, it 
hes been reserved to a scientific inquirer to 
discover that he was no better than a law- 
breaker and an evil-doer. It is sometimes 
said that the greatest discoveries are the 
most simple. And this, if really a discov- 
ery, is the simplest of them all. So simple 
that he who runs may read, for it lies on 
the very surface of the page. ‘lhe ordinary 
reader can only put the wondering question, 
how, in such a matter, came the honors of 
originality to be reserved to our time and to 
Professor Huxley ? 

Simple as it has been from his point of 
view, the case* is toa reflective mind a very 
peculiar one. It offers the only occasion on 
which our Lord exercised, or co-operated in 
the exercise of preternatural power for the 
destruction of life. 

It is observable that in certain instances, 
such as that of the fig-tree, and of the ass 
with her colt, he seems to assert himself as 
the universal owner. Ile is the Lord to 
kill, as well as to make alive, according to 
his wisdom. But this consideration, to 
whatever conclusion it might lead, is of 
what may be termed an esoteric nature, and 
is hardly suited to an argument against the 
negative school, who are plainly entitled to 
raise the question as it affects the right of 
property. Why, then, does our Lord in this 
instance see cause to vary from the philan- 
thropic and beneficent tendencies which 
usually mark his miraculous agency? It 
has been observed that the entrance into the 
swine may have been permitted, in order to 
certify the man or men relieved of the 
reality of the great and hardly credible de- 
liverance. And again, that the willing de- 
parture of the demons may have spared the 
victim or victims from the tortures which 
it is natural to suppose would have attended 
their violent ejection. Yet something more 
seems to be desired in order to meet the 
question that has just been raised. I find 
the answer to it in the reasonable, and (as 
it seems to me) almost necessary supposi- 
tion, that the possession of the swine was 
unlawful, and, therefore, justly punishable 
by their loss. 

The scene is described by different evan- 
gelists indifferent terms. It is the country 
of the Gergesenes,or the country of the Gada- 





* Matt. 8 : 30 ; Mark 5:2; Luke 8: 31. 


renes. The distinction is immaterial to the 
present purpose. It was apparently part of 
the land of the Girgashites,* one of the seven 
Canaanitish nations, and was subject, there- 
fore, as a matter of religious obligation, to 
the Mosaic law. Now that law contained 
« prohibition to use various meats, among 
which pork was included. But in the case 
of swine the law went furthur, and it was 
forbidden even to touch the careass,t which 
of course precluded all use of them whatever 
when dead ; and it was only for use when 
dead that there could be any object in keep- 
ing the animal. Nor was this prohibition 
merely ceremonial. It was immediately re- 
lated to the health of the people, as the use 
of pork (I am informed) produces the dis- 
ease called trichinosis, and I understand that 
the veto is down to this day regarded by 
well-informed Jews as of a serious impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Huxley, exercising his rapid judgment 
on the text, does not appear to have encum- 
bered himself with the labor of inquiring 
what anybody else had known or said about 
it. He has thus missed a point which 
might have been set up in support of his ac- 
cusation against our Lord. Some commen- 
tators have alleged the authority of Jose- 
phus for stating that Gadara was a city of 
Greeks rather than of Jews, from whence it 
might be inferred that to keep swine was 
innocent and lawful. This is not quite the 
place for a critical examination of the case ; 
but I have examined it, and have satisfied 
myself that Josephus gives no reason what- 
ever to suppose that the population of 
Gadara, still more the population of the 
neighborhood, and most of all the swine- 
herding or lowert portion of that popula- 
tion, were other than Hebrews, bound by 
the Mosaic law. Now, this being the case, 
the punishment inflicted upon the owners of 
the swine, by the permission of our Lord, 
did not constitute a breach, but rather a vin- 
dication, of the law ; as a law would be vin- 
dicated if casks of smuggled spirits were 
caught and broken open after landing, and 
their contents wasted on the ground. 
Surely, if these were only possibilities, in- 
stead of rather cogent likelihoods, they 
should have been examined and weigl.ed be- 
fore pronouncing sentence on One who, 
apart from all other claims, must be sup- 
posed to have had some considerable reason 
for deviating from his usually beneficent and 





* Deut. 7: 1. + Lev. 40 : 7, 8. 

¢ It is clear that such people could not be the owners of 2,000 
swine. But (1) this is stated in St. Mark only ; (2) it is stated 
in a parenthesis, whereas it would naturally appear in the di- 
rect narrative ; (3) so large a number suggests the error of a 
copyist, or very possibly a marginal gloss, 
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gentle methods. And, again, such hand- 
over-head reasoning is hard to reconcile 
either with the judicial temper, or with the 
claim, nay, the exclusive claim, to the honor 
of using *‘ weapons of precision.” 

There is yet another point of great im- 
portance, in regard to which I desire to 
challenge the methods pursued by some 
critics of the Holy Scriptures ; and I can- 
not do better than again proceed on the 
Flood paper of Professor Huxley. He 
finds, on the one hand, a vast mass of di- 
versified tradition which agrees in reporting 
a flood. He finds that, as we draw near to 
that central seat of civilization in Chaldea, 
from which Abraham probably carried the 
Hebrew narration, it unfolds largely into de- 
tail, and that the tradition which thus emi- 
grated is supported in many very remark- 
able particulars by the narrative which has 
been recorded in the Tablets. Finding, 
however, in the Mosaic story, various state- 
ments which he deems to be irreconcilable 
with natural laws, he protests, not against 
those particular statements, but against the 
entire relation ; and he casts aside, not only 
the whole tale as it is given in Genesis, but 
the large mass of collateral testimony from 
every quarter of the globe which supports 
it. Is this a scientific, is it a philosophical, 
is it altogether a rational, method of pro- 
ceeding ? Errors, and even great errors, 
may creep into a true narration. ‘This isa 
ease where the tale had, according to all ap- 
pearances, been carried orally for ages, per- 
haps for very many ages, before the race 
that have transmitted it to us had the means 
of giving it a written form. Was it not 
likely that much variation of particulars 
would creep in? Could they be shut out 
except by miracle, and has the Christian 
Church ever taught us to believe in such a 
miracle ? Is it not the fact that the essence 
of the story remains in absolute integrity ? 
A divine warning, a woful prevalence of sin, 
a terrible inundation or el wi as a punish- 
ment, the rescue of a small and righteous 
remnant ; not only do these things remain, 
but traditions supporting them in several or 
in all points have descended to us indepen- 
dently through a hundred channels ; and we 
are now asked to believe that, in each of 
these, imagination, and imagination only, 
has been at work, and that in each of them 
it has worked with an essentially identical 
result. May not this be to substitute for a 
great physical a greater moral miracle, and 
are we not even in some danger of exchang- 
ing the unaccountable for the absurd ? 

My conclusion, then, upon this part of the 
subject, be it worth much or little, is three- 
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fold. Iam grateful to science, both phys- 
ical and historical, for the great services it 
has rendered to the belief by the establish- 
ment of truths, or the rational acceptance 
of propositions, in its own domain. I feel 
that science is not responsible for any errors 
of scientists, either in the misconstruction of 
the Bible, or in offences which their share 
of human frailty may have led them occa- 
sionally to commit against the known laws 
of rational discussion. And, lastly, I am 
grateful both to science and to scientists for 
having assisted, or for having compelled, 
those who believe to correct errors which, 
in the wantonness of power, they may too 
long have cherished, and to submit all their 
claims to free and critical investigation. 

The retreat from an untenable toa tenable 
position is in itselfan unmixed good. But, 
given all the conditions of human feeling, 
thought, and action, it is an operation of 
invariable danger, and of mixed result. 
Happy they who accurately know, and who 
exactly realize to themselves, in the practical 
part of their being, what it is that they 
ought to abandon and what to retain, nor 
only to retain, but to uphold with a deter- 
mination enhanced in proportion to the 
difficulties of the day. But in the minds of 
many, perhaps of the greater part, the dom- 
inant sense, at least for a time, will be that 
they have passed from a ground old and 
familiar to one new and strange ; that they 
have parted with something, they do not 
quite know how much ; that if they have 
been wrong once, they may, perhaps, be 
wrong again. And then it isso much easier 
to believe in a volume, which the hand could 
grasp, than to hold fast the mental concep- 
tion of a Revelation conveyed in that vol- 
ume. True, such a conception of God in 
the Bible, which may be, but ought not to 
have been, a new one, is strictly and solidly 
analogous to the familiar, and equally indis- 
pensable, conceptions of God in Nature, 
God in Providence, God in the Christian 
Church. But these we had from our 
cradles ; they were thoroughly congenial 
through use. To apply the same rule to 
the Bible is really to integrate, rather than 
to disintegrate, the idea of our knowledge 
of God. But there is something like the 
discomfort of a new habiliment to be got 
over, and there are the taunts of the adver- 
sary to be endured. 

I will not dwell at large upon other diffi- 
culties springing from the errors or the in- 
caution of believers ; but they are grave in 
their nature. Whenever, under the idea of 
magnifying the grace or favor of God, we 
derogate from his immutable righteousness 
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and justice ; und whenever, in exalting the 
unspeakable mercy of his pardon, we un- 
hinge its inseparable alliance with a profound 
and penetrating moral work in the creature 
pardoned : then we draw down dangers upon 
the Christian system greater far than can 
ever be entailed upon it by its enemies. 

But there may be worse still than this. 
Worse there will be, if the believer in Christ 
holds the doctrines without giving effect to 
it in his life; and worst of all if, while he 
holds it, he not only is betrayed into the 
ordinary weaknesses or excesses of human 
nature, but forgets also, and derides or dis- 
regards those primal sanctions of natural 
morality, which vice itself is not always 
hardened enough to discard. The constitu- 
tion of the family, the ties between its mem- 
bers, the nature of the woman and of the 
man, the relation between them, and the 
relation of each of them to himself, to that 
(iod-given SELF, which is intrusted to every 
one of us to study and to revere, as well as 
to cleanse, tocherish, and to sanctify ; these 
are regulated by laws the oldest, holiest, and 
most profound of all. Progress may be 
traced by its regard for them, which will 
decide whether it be a reality or an impos- 
ture ; and Christianity itself would lose all 
its titles were it capable of an attempt to 
disturb them. 

In the class of difficulties thus roughly 
suggested has been, as I believe, not, indeed, 
a legitimate, but a powerfully operative, 

cause for the increase of scepticism. 

But the worst remains to be told. Nega- 
tion is in part, and it professes and believes 
itself to be altogether an affair of the intel- 
lect. It proclaims, for example, that the 
reason why unbelief has (at the moment) so 
much advanced, is that dogmas like those 
of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Sacra- 
ments, and the future Judgment, have be- 
come insufferable to the cultivated human 
understanding. The conviction which pos- 
sesses my mind, and which I may find it 
difficult to express in an unexceptionable 
manner, is that the main operative cause 
which has stimulated the growth of nega- 
tion is not intellectual, but moral ; and is 
to be found in the increased and increas- 
ing dominion of the things seen over the 
things unseen. 

Such a proposition may at first sight ap- 
pear to carry an odious meaning, Pharisaical 
in the worst sense of the word ; a meaning 
which would provoke, and might justify, an 
angry reply. It might be interpreted as im- 
plying that the elevation of moral character 
in individuals varied with and according to 
the amount of their dogmatic belief ; a prop- 
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osition which in my view is untrue, offen- 


sive, and even absurd. Had I ever been 
inclined to such a conception, the experience 
of my life would long ago have undeceived 
me. My meaning is a very different one. 

I speak of that which touches not this or 
that man only, butus all. We have altered 
the standard of wants ; we have multiplied 
the demands of appetite; we have estab- 
lished a new social tradition—one of those 
traditions which forms and guides us, apart 
from and antecedently to thought or choice 
of our own ; we have created a new atmos- 
phere, whic h we breathe into ourselves, and 
by breathing which our composition is mod- 
ified unawares, according to the ingredients 
which that atmosphere contains. I do not 
say that we are the creatures of our environ- 
ment, for we have power to reflect upon and 
to control it. But reflection and control are 
exercised but little in comparison with the 
need for them ; and, in the absence of such 
exercise, it is the surrounding atmosphere. 
it is the accepted and ordinary standard, that 
both supplies the stock wherewith we indi- 
vidually begin the great adventure of the 
world, and that guides our life, except in 
the rare cases where depravity on one side, 
or Christian heroism on the other, causes us 
to adopt a separate standard for ourselves. 
Where both range only within the zone 
marked out by ‘fashionable opinion, it is 
sadly easy to point out men of high virtue 
with little c reed, and men of low virtue with 
much creed, in the discipline and conduct 
of their personal lives respectively. And, 

in the region of opinion, it often seems as 
if liberty: and justice among men fared quite 
as well with the heterodox as with the 
orthodox. 

A large part of these grave and even ter- 
rible anomalies is no doubt due to the fact 
that to each of us personally our creed has 
come, not with the throes of struggle, sac- 
rifice, and strong conviction, but rather 
with all we hold—-an easy tenure !—by de- 
scent, through others, not from ourselves : 
as matter of course, not of choice and effort ; 
so that it marks us like an outward badge, 
rather than pervades us as a principle and a 
power. 

But, on the other hand, how true it will 
be found that the sovereign tradition which 
has filled the air is the Christian tradition. 
This it is which has made possible what 
without it would have been wholly beyond 
reach. This it is which carries noiselessly 
into many minds and characters those opin- 
ions on behalf of virtue, of self-denial and 
of philanthropy, and the power of acting 
upon them, which are often found so hon- 
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orably to distinguish creedless men. Just 
as many, who do not reject Christianity, 
know not why’ or how they came to hold 
it, so many, who have abjured Christianity, 
know not that in the best of their thought, 
their nature, and their practice, they are ap- 
propriating its fruits. What is the modern 
word ‘‘altruism’” ? As to its meaning, it 
is simply the second great commandment of 
the Christian law, which was *‘ like unto the 
first.” As to its form, it is merely a dis- 
guise which has been put upon a borrowed 
idea, so that it fails to be traced to its true 
original. And this not by a conscious, but, 
if the phrase may be pardoned, by an un- 
conscious fraud. We find ourselves in pos- 
session of the code of Christian ethics, which 
has gradually pervaded life, institutions, 
manners, and has become so blended with 
our ordinary life that the memory of its di- 
vine origin has faded away, as though it 
were like the title-deed of an inheritance 
which we hold by unquestioned use. If we 
wish to know what the Christian tradition 
has done for us, we must examine the moral 
standard of nations who differed from us 
mainly in not having it. For example, we 
must look to the Greeks of the fifth century 
before Christ, or the Romans at the period 
of the Advent, whose moral degradation 
was not less conspicuous than the intellectual 
splendor of the one, or the constructive po- 
litical genius of the other. 

My twofold proposition is that we see be- 
fore us an increased power of things seen, 
and that this increased power implies a di- 
minishing hold upon us of things unseen. 
Throughout the history of mankind, the in- 
visible, and the future which is part of the 
invisible, have been in standing competition 
with what may be termed the things of this 
world. There has never been a time in 
human history to compare with the last half- 
century in two vital respects: the multi- 
plication of wealth, and the multiplication 
of the enjoyments which wealth procures. 
To take a familiar example : men (and the 
commodities they depend on) now travel at 
(say) one-fourth of the former cost, just 
when they have an enlargement of their 
means to bear the cost of travelling. True, 
this change has gone, to an immense extent, 
toward the cure of actual want, and toward 
extending the sphere of that sufficiency, 
that modest and humble comfort, which do 
not come within the scope of the present 
argument. But it has also extended largely 
to the spheres of leisure and of comparative 
affluence ; and in those spheres it is gener- 
ally true that the apparatus of enjoyment 
has been immensely developed in small things 


and great, that wants and appetites have 
grown along with it, and that if *‘ the world 
was too much with us” when Wordsworth 
wrote his noble sonnet, it is more with us 
now than it was then. Obviously, almost 
mathematically, the increased powers of 
worldly attraction disturb the balance of our 
condition, unless and until they are com- 
pensated by increased powers of unworldly 
attraction and elevation. Whence are such 
compensating powers to be had? I am 
afraid we can hardly say that, in the spheres 
now under view there has been sucha growth, 
in unworldly motives and ideas, as to coun- 
tervail the augmented strength of worldly 
attachment. And I apprehend that, if the 
unseen world and the ideas belonging to it 
operate upon us with a proportionately di- 
minished force, it follows, almost as a mat- 
ter of course, that creeds, which belong to 
that circle of unseen associations, will be 
more dimly and therefore more feebly ap- 
preciated. 

Materialism as a formulated system is 
probably not upon the increase. Those 
who think as I am compelled to think about 
the intellectual calibre of such a system, will 
hardly include such a growth among the 
objects of their apprehension. But the 
power of a silent, unavowed, unconscious 
materialism is a very different matter. I 
think Professor Max Miller has said that 
without language there cannot be thought. 
And this I suppose is true of all organized 
and conscious thought. But there are in 
human nature a multitude of undeveloped 
(so to speak) embryonic forces, of impres- 
sions received from without and finding a 
congenial soil within, which never make 
their way to maturity, or obtain a defined 
place in our consciousness. My belief is 
that at this moment these unspoken and 
untested, not thoughts, but rudiments of 
thought, are at work among us and within 
us, and that were they translated or ex- 
panded into words their sense would be no 
more nor less than the old vulgar sense of 
those who in all ages have held that after all 
this world is the only world we securely 
know, and that the only labor that is worth 
laboring, the only care worth caring, the 
only joy worth enjoying, are the labor, the 
care, the joy, that begin and end with it. 

What can be more natural (in the lower 
sense of nature) than that among those on 
whom this world really smiles, together with 
the increasing gravitation toward a terres- 
trial centre, a creeping palsy should silently 
come over the inward life? And how easy 
it is to understand that, when such a palsy 
has set in, a new and less ungenial color is 
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imparted to whatever undermines the writ- 
ten Word, or the great Christian tradition, 
or in whatever other way repels, or blinds 
and deadens, the sense of the presence of 
(iod, and the reproaches of the voice within. 
So that it is not either real or pretended 
science, nor is it even the errors and excesses 
of believers, illegitimately charged upon 
belief, that form the root of the mischief. 
It is the increased force within us of all 
which is sensuous and worldly that furnishes 
every sceptical argument, good, bad, or in- 
different, with an unseen ally, and that re- 
eruits many a disciple of the negative teach- 
ing. He indeed dreams that by the free 
admission of doubt he is paying homage to 
truth, when in reality he is only pampering 
the inferior life, by allowing fresh coadju- 
tors, with unexamined credentials, to enter 
und to reinforce its already overweening 
power. <A latent conspiracy is established, 
und two knights ride forth together to the 
war, one of them fairly exhibiting his coun- 
tenance, but the other with his visor on. 

And the chain of cause and corsequence 
is something like this. The Christian Creed 
generates a Christian tradition of idea and 
conduct. Of this tradition men do not dis- 
own the precepts ; they only deny the par- 
entage. And then there appears some great 
thinker, some really venerable man, who 
has learned to cherish piety while he discards 
dogma. The next order of operators in the 
tield carry the work a stage farther, and 
cherish morality while they discard piety. 
And the anti-moral, anti-spiritual force, that 
is strong even if it be hidden in us all, using 
what is substantive in the work as a cover 
for what is destructive, looks on with com- 
placency and swells the chorus of applause. 
The sceptical argument is in reality little 
more than a graft, set into and deriving its 
life and energy mainly from a tree stronger 
und more enduring than itself. 

I must, however, in drawing these obser- 
vations to a close, for a moment change my 
tone. In their nature apologetic, they 
themselves require an apology; and an 
apology, too, which is also in the nature of 
protest. ‘They are intended to meet, so far 
as they go, a state of things peculiar and 
perhaps without example, in which multi- 
tudes of men call into question the founda- 
tions of our religion and the prerogatives of 
our sacred books, without any reference to 
either their capacity or their opportunities 
for so grave an undertaking. In other mat- 
ters qualification must be known or shown ; 
in reli rion it is taken for granted. 

We have to bring equally into view, on 


the one side and on the other, two great 
propositions. On the one hand, our re- 
ligion stands on the foundation of free and 
intelligent assent. On the other hand, every 
man, whatever be his position, founds, and 
reasonably, nay, necessarily, founds the ac- 
tions and experiences of his life principally 
upon trust. Upon trust, no doubt, which 
is both intelligent and free : but still upon 
trust. Upon trust, sometimes in particular 
individuals, sometimes upon __ traditions 
which are in a narrower or wider sphere the 
traditions of his race. Every one acting a 
responsible part in the world, be it great or 
small, and be it acted with or without con- 
sciousness of its character, is continually 
working for others as well as for himself ; is 
establishing’ and verifying on behalf of 
others, and in lieu of others, intellectual 
conclusions. or material facts, which are 
needful for human life, but which the con- 
ditions of human life do not permit men in 
each case to establish and verify for them- 
selves. Still, to establish and verify for our- 
selves is best. Independent knowledge is 
to be preferred where, and as, it can be had. 
The limiting law is found in capacity and in 
opportunity. Let us examine, where we 
can : where we cannot, let us refuse to seek 
refuge in the falsehood of a pretended exam- 
ination. 

But it seems to be beyond doubt that, 
more perhaps in these days than of old, 
numbers both of women and of men question 
the religion delivered to them from of old 
without or in excess of both capacity and 
opportunity. The turn and training of the 
mind, the nature of callings and pursuits, 
make it for some of us reasonable and nec- 
essary to put the great historic revelation 
on its trial, as to its evidences of fact and 
doctrine, and its relation to the character 
and condition of man. ‘This searching 
process is thoroughly normal, and its appli- 
cation to the subject-matter, and the com- 
monly affirmative results of its application 
through so many ages, have continually 
added force to the authority with which the 
Gospel lays claim to our assent and our obe- 
dience. 

As to the mass of mankind, however, 
reason teaches that the presumption is for 
each man in favor of that which he has re- 
ceived, until he has found solid cause to 

uestion it. It is doubt, and not belief, of 
the things received, which ought in all cases 
to be put upon its defence, and to show its 
credentials : credentials not necessarily in 
terms of demonstration, but of rational like- 
lihood. But untested doubt, which often 
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makes a lodgment in our minds, is a dan- 
gerous and in the main an unlawful guest. 
It assumes unawares, and in default of 
examination, the attitude of demonstrated 
negation. It paralyzes action ; it casts into 
the shade the sense of duty, and of the 
Divine presence encompassing us in all our 
ways ; and it reduces the pulse of our moral 
health. Doubt may emancipate us. It may 
enslave us. But it must be either a friend 
or an enemy : it cannot be a neutral. And 
those doubts, which cannot be tested, ought 
not to be entertained as having a title to 
affect conduct or belief. And such inquiries 
as, from being inadequate, are illusory, are 
but fresh forms of temptation from the path 
of duty. Inquiry should be undertaken 
when it can be made the subject of effective 
proseeution. Butif we have not the means 
of effective prosecution, the so-called inquiry 
is a pretence and an imposture ; and, under 
its name, we become the mere victims of 
assumptions due to prejudice, to fashion, 
to propensity, to appetite, to the insidious 
pressure of the world-power, to temptation 
In every one of its Protean shapes. The 
universal call of man is for each to regulate 
his own proper conduct in his own proper 
sphere. A noble task for all, but an arduous 
task ; a task so arduous that none can per- 
form it in perfection. Duty does not re- 
quire us to arrive at conclusions on 


‘* Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute,”’ 


much less on the yet deeper and darker 
speculations which lie beyond, and which, 
so far as they are formidable, all run up into 
one single, one perhaps impenetrable prob- 
lem, the presence and action of evil in the 


world. The Christian faith and the Holy 
Scriptures arm us with the means of neutral- 
izing and repelling the assaults of evil in and 
from ourselves. ‘That is a practical answer. 
Mist may rest upon the surrounding land- 
scape, but our own path is visible from 
hour to hour, from day to day. 


‘* T do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me.”’ 


Speculation, which is purposeless, becomes 
irreverent ; and irreverent speculation on 
the doings and designs of God, by those who 
believe in him, is itself asin. ‘To leave the 
duty of governing conduct, to which every 
one of us is called, for other functions to 
which we are not called, unless the power 
of following them effectually proves our 
vocation for the work, is morally to pass 
from food to famine. It is as if one who 
possesses a piece or two of crockery full of 
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cracks, should announce that he desires to 
give a sumptuous banquet to the neighbor- 
hood. 

But besides acknowledging that the proper 
preconditions of legitimate inquiry are ade- 
quate capacity and adequate opportunity, 
and deploring the course of those who treat 
naked and unreasoned doubt as casting a 
burden of proof upon belief, we must bear 
in mind that religious inquiry, though it 
may raise conflicting issues, is not like a suit 
between parties who meet upon equal terms, 
or the conflict of emperors warring fora ter- 
ritory in dispute. Our Saviour astonished 
the people because, instead of being lost in 
the mazes of arbitrary and vicious excres- 
cences that darkened the face of religion, he 
taught them ‘* with authority, and not as 
the seribes.’” Taught them with authority, 
that is to say, with the title to command, 
and with the force of command. If God 
has given us a revelation of his will, whether 
in the laws of our nature, or ina kingdom 
of grace, that revelation not only illuminates, 
but binds. Like the credentials of an 
earthly ambassador, it is just and necessary 
that the credentials of that revelation should 
be tested. But if it be found genuine, if 
we have proofs of its being genuine equal to 
those of which in the ordinary concerns of 
life reason acknowledges the obligatory char- 
acter, then we find ourselves to be not in- 
dependent beings engaged in an optional 
inquiry, but the servants of a Master, the 
pupils of a Teacher, the children of a Fa- 
ther, and each of us already bound with the 
bonds which those relations imply; then 
head and knee must bow before the Eternal, 
and the Divine will must be embraced and 
followed by man with all his heart, with all 
his mind, with all his soul, and with all his 
strength. 

I have vet more one closing word. I have 
desired to make this humble offering at the 
shrine of Christian belief in general, and 
have sought wholly to avoid the questions 
which concern this or that particular form 
of it. For there is a common cause, which 
warrants and requires common efforts. Far 
be from me the intention hereby to under- 
value particular beliefs. I have not inten- 
tionally said a word to disparage them. — It 
will in my view be an evil day, and a day of 
calamity, when men are tempted, even by 
the vision of a holy object, to abate, in any 
region or in the smallest fraction, the 
authority of conscience, or to forget that the 
supreme title and the supreme efficacy of 
truth lie in its integrity. 

London, England. 
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But I suppose that when I was asked to 
speak of the ministry required by the pres- 
ent age, it was intended that I should say 
something of the way in which the ministry 
should be affected by the present condition 
of the Church itself—its intellectual, ethi- 
cal, and spiritual condition. An impossible 
subject ! I approach it with despair ; but 
I say again I must do what I can. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSITION. 


(1) First of all, I think that you should 
wish your minister to recognize very frankly 
that immense intellectual movement in 
which all the Churches of the West have 
been involved since the Renaissance of the 
fifteenth century and the Reformation of 
the sixteenth. It has affected the theology 
of the Church of Rome as well as of the 
Protestant Churches. In the Protestant 
Churches there came a very powerful reac- 
tion, in the course of two or three genera- 
tions after the great revolt against the 
toman authority ; but very soon the tide 
turned again, and it has been flowing—with 
some checks—-ever since. The Protestant 
attempt to recast theological thought in 
scholastic forms has broken down. It had 
broken down before your time and mine. 
The Evangelical Revival of the last century 
was one of the forces which contributed to 
break it down. Forty—thirty years ago, 
perhaps later—there were men among us 
who exhorted us to be faithful to the theol- 
ogy of the Puritans, and by the Puritans 
they meant the Calvinistic Puritans; but 
these very men, though they were hardly 
conscious of it, had travelled very far from 
the position of the Puritan theologians. For 
good or for evil—partly, as I think, for 
both—they had ceased to hold the Puritan 
faith. Compare the Declaration of Faith 
and Order which was accepted by the min- 
isters and representatives of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of England and Wales in 
1833—nearly sixty years ago—with the 
Westminster Confession ; or compare it with 
the Declaration agreed upon by the elders 
und messengers of the Congregational 


* The first part was reprinted in the December number of 
this MAGAZINE, pp. 200-204. 
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Churches in England who met at the Savoy 
just after the death of Cromwell, which was 
substantially identical with the Westminster 
Confession, and you will see how immense 
was the transition from the theology of the 
Puritans to the theology of our immediate 
ecclesiastical ancestors. The elaborate and 
stately system of theological belief which 
had been created by the theologians of the 
Reformed Church, of whom Francis Turre- 
tin is the best representative, has been sink- 
ing into decay for two centuries. And, as 
yet, no other organized theological system 
has taken its place. 

That seems to me a great evil. For it 
shows that we have no intellectual expres- 
sion of the contents of faith which satisfies 
us, or which even approximately satisfies us. 
There are many who regard this condition 
of things with exultation. They triumph in 
their freedom. ‘They seem to imagine that 
they are displaying heroic courage in insult- 
ing and trampling under foot traditional 
creeds. There is no heroic courage in ¢hat. 
I see the ruins of a fortress, stern and 
mighty in other centuries, but tenantless 
for generations ; it shows the traces of suc- 
cessful siege ; it has been wasted by wind 
and rain and frost, and long neglect ; the 
strong men, with nerves and muscles, as 
well as armor, of iron, who once held it 
against hostile armies, have long since turned 
to dust ; the roof has fallen in; the walls 
are rent ; many of its stones have been car- 
ried off by the neighbors to build, not an- 
other fortress, but very humble homes to 
shelter them from the weather. The men 
who assaulted it in its strength must have 
had courage ; the people who are mocking 
at the ancient garrison and are dancing tri- 
umphantly in the grass-covered courtyard, 
require none. 

ndeed the mocking and the dancing are 
rather frivolous occupations. Would it not 
be well, instead of dwelling very much more 
on the decay of old forms of theological be- 
lief, to attempt to construct new ? While 


‘the intellect has no part, or very little part, 


in the religious life, the religious life will 
never have in it the elements of enduring 
vigour. The work of reconstruction must, 
I think, be done piece by piece. We may be 
satisfied if in a generation we make one or 
two great doctrines clearer and are able to 
define them with more precision. Our 
methods may as yet be imperfect ; but we 
shall not be wise to wait till they are per- 
fected ; by putting them into practice we 
shall discover their defects and shall grad- 
ually amend them. 

A strong intellectual conception of the 
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great truths of the Christian faith is a real 
aid to the moral and religious life. Where 
thought is vague, character is likely to be 
feeble. And do not be misled by the popu- 
lar erv against the tyranny of exact theolog- 
ical thinking. Our present doctrinal con- 
troversies are, for the most part, not about 
the definitions of transcendent truths, but 
about the transcendent truths themselves. 
Definitions may be necessary in order to 
make the real issue clear. Athanasius de- 
fined because the Arians shuffled. 

You should, in my judgment, wish your 
minister’s preaching to be instructive. You 
should wish him to teach you something— 
something clear and definite—something 
that may not, indeed, be a final statement 
of the truth, for no statement of the truth 
can be final—but something which shall be 
sufficiently near the eternal fact for which it 
stands to serve you and to last your time. 

The old maps of the country may be more 
or less inaccurate ; they may have become 
untrustworthy ; but this is generally ac- 
knowledged, and nothing is to be gained by 
further attacks on them; give us another 
map that shall more truly represent the out- 
lines of the coast, the lay of the mountains, 
the course of the rivers ; if you can only give 
us a fairly accurate map of a single district, 
that will be more to the purpose now than 
your demonstration of the untrustworthiness 
of the old maps of the continent. It is 
always easy to interest large numbers of 
people in attacks upon the beliefs of other 
people ; try to create in this congregation a 
general and earnest desire to learn what you 
should believe yourselves. To people who 
have never had, or who have lost, the faculty 
for clear thinking, and to people who will 
not take the trouble to think, an instructive 
preacher will sometimes be dull ; let your 
minister know that you like him to be dull 
in that way—at least now and then. En- 
courage him to respect the rights of the in- 
tellect ; do not ask him always to preach 
sermons which can be understood by every- 
body, and understood without effort. As 
long as men are unwilling to serve God with 
their understanding, they withhold from 
Him half His claims. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


You will probably expect your minister to 
discuss, now and then, the questions which 
have been raised concerning the dates and 
authorship of the books of Holy Scripture. 
In a congregation like this it is hardly pos- 
sible for him to pass them over. As far as 
the books of the New Testament are con- 
cerned, I think that we are within sight of 


the practical close of the controversy. After 
acentury of struggle the historical trust- 
worthiness of the Four Gospels and the gen- 
uineness of, at least, all the important 
epistles are secure. But with regard to the 
earlier books of the Old 'Testament—their 
sources and the times at which they received 
their present form—-the battle is at its 
height. He would be a rash man, I think. 
who ventured just now to speak with abso- 
lute vonfidence on some of the questions un- 
der debate. Do not be alarmed if you find 
that your minister is uncertain about them 
—if he speaks with hesitation, if he declines 
to commit himself to a definite judgment. 
I cannot doubt that the issue of this con- 
troversy will, in any case, be to enlarge and 
exalt our conceptions of the method of di- 
vine revelation ; but the good which is cer- 
tain to come of it will be immensely in- 
creased if, while it lasts, you and all other 
churches wait patiently for its final results, 
and see clearly that no uncertainties with 
regard to investigations of this kind should 
lessen the strength or diminish the joy of 
your own consciousness that in Christ you 
have been restored to God. 

(2) But it is certain that while our dov- 
trinal uncertainties last, and while the de- 
bate on the literary and historical questions 
relating to our sacred books is still going on, 
there is serious peril to the spiritual life. I 
will not at this moment attempt to determine 
whether the peril is greater than that which 
has to be reckoned with when the Church 
is disturbed by no serious intellectual con- 
flicts. It is enough for us to consider our 
own dangers. 

There are large numbers of people in our 
churches whose chief intellectual interests 
—I mean their chief intellectual interests in 
religion—lie remote from the central truths 
of the Christian Gospel. ‘They are deeply 
concerned, for example, in questions about 
the future of those who in this world are 
impenitent—a question, no doubt, of im- 
mense importance, but one on which they 
will never reach a right conclusion, except 
by accident, as long as they have no corre- 
sponding intellectual interest in ad/ the main 
truths which are implicated in the Incarna- 
tion of Christ and His death for the sins of 
the world. Others, again, are chiefly in- 
terested in literary, historical, or scientific 
questions relating to the Old Testament : 
these, too, are questions important in their 
place. But this diversion of intellectnal and 
even moral interest from the central facts of 
the revelation of God in Christ—this ab. 
sorption in a special set of questions, some 
of which are purely speculative and are re- 
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mote from life and practice —is a grave evil, 
and must be taken into account by the min- 
ister. 

You should wish him to speak, not merely 
on those subjects upon which you are always 
thinking and reading and talking, but on 
those great things about which you think 
very little; and you should wish him to 
speak of them in a manner that will, through 
(:od’s grace, give them their right place in 
your thought and life. You should wish 
him to speak of these forgotten truths, not 
as a theologian, but asa minister of Christ ; 
of the Incarnation, not so as to enable you 
to construct a theory about the limitations 
of our Lord’s knowledge or His real acces- 
sibility to temptation, but so as to fill you 
with awe and wonder in the presence of the 
actual assumption of human nature and 
human life by the Eternal Son of God ; of 
His sufferings and death, not so as to resolve 
hard questions about the theory of the 
Atonement, but so as to bring home to you 
the greatness of the redemption which His 
sufferings and death achieved for mankind ; 
for in Christ ‘* we have our redemption 
through the blood,’’ and His blood was shed 
** unto remission of sins.”’ You should wish 
your minister to make real to you, by God’s 
grace, Paul’s exultation in being *‘ justified 
by faith” —the boundless joy, the new vigour, 
the large freedom which came to Christian 
men when that great truth, covered for 
centuries with thick clouds, shone out once 
more in its old splendour at the Reformation. 
You should wish him so to speak of Christ 
that you may know for yourselves that He 
who died is alive again and liveth forever- 
more ; of the Spirit of God, that you may 
be able to bear witness, on the strength of 
your own experience, that He has come to 
the Church, and that He abides with it for- 
ever. 


THE LOSS OF THE TRADITIONAL METHOD OF 
LIFE. 


(3) Finally, there is a great deal in the 
ethical and religious life of the churches of 
our times which requires special and serious 
treatment by the Christian ministry. We 
have escaped from the power of tradition, 
not only in our theological thought, but in 
our personal habits and in the order of our 
homes. This freedom, like the theological 
freedom, is also spoken of by many persons 
with exultation, as though it were altogether 
a good thing, and had no evil in it. 

That the tradition of conduct was outworn 
—that its passing away was, therefore, in- 
evitable—is no doubt true. But this is our 
misfortune ; we have no reason for rejoic- 


ing in it. It is an immense loss not to in- 
herit by birth a method of life ; for this 
means that the experience of past genera- 
tions conveys no guidance to us as to the 
conduct and habits which contribute to 
form an ideal Christian character. It means 
that we have to begin afresh and - to learn 
everything for ourselves. It is like being 
born into a country in which there are no 
roads, and in which we have to discover by 
exploration how to get from one point to an- 
other. Evenafter the exploration the roads 
have to be made, if we are to travel safely 
and easily. Human life is so complex that 
in the absence of definite traditions how it 
should be ordered, we are sure to make the 
gravest mistakes, and in the individual life 
the mistakes can never be remedied. If 
parents, for example, inherit no tradition as 
to the best way of ordering the lives of their 
children, they are sure—even the wisest of 
them—to go wrong, and to go wrong on 
some verv important points ; and the injury 
which their children suffer is permanent : 
it cannot be undone. If young men and 
women form habits which experience shows 
them to be injurious—and they are likely to 
form such habits ignorantly unless a wise 
tradition of conduct has great moral author- 
ity over the people with whom they live— 
the habits, even if at last they are broken, 
have permanently affected the power and 
grace of character. 

We had a traditional method of life at one 
time ; indeed, we had it within the memory 
of many people now living ; but it has dis- 
appeared ; and now every man does what is 
right in his own eyes. We have the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; but the application of 
the Sermon on the Mount to the details of 
conduct is difficult. The old method had 
become hard, mechanical, artificial ; but still 
it was a method, and it contained—though 
in a half-fossilized form—the results of the 
experience of several generations of devout 
Christian men and women. 

For example, the traditional method of 
life gave us a certain conception of Sunday, 
and of how Sunday should be kept ; how 
often we should attend public worship ; what 
kind of books we should read at home ; what 
occupations were lawful on Sunday, what 
were unlawful, to a Christian man. The 
old method has gone. Every man has now 
to find out for himself how it is best to keep 
Sunday ; at present I do not think that the 
general results of the experiment can be re- 
garded with satisfaction. 

Take another example : Within the mem- 
ory of many of us, works of fiction were per- 
emptorily excluded from the homes of large 
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numbers of Congregationalists. To read a 
novel was a mark of unregeneracy. I re- 
member very well preaching a sermon in 
which I incidentally defended novel read- 
ing ; it was in the early days of my ministry, 
and it greatly troubled some of the older 
members of my congregation—venerable, 
saintly men and women, whom I often 
troubled, but who showed great generosity 
and magnanimity in their treatment of me. 
Now, young and old, we are all reading nov- 
els. Butatachurch meeting at Carrs Lane, 
held a fortnight or three weeks ago for con- 
ference on the hindrances to Christian liv- 
ing, I read a letter from one of the mem- 
bers—for we allow those to write who shrink 
from speaking—in which the writer said 
that for nineteen years her passion for works 
of fiction had been one of her greatest hin- 
drances ; that she had fought hard with it, 
but was not even now sure that it was finally 
mastered. And there can be no doubt that 
excessive novel reading has an effect upon 
the moral and religious life analogous to 
that of excessive drinking: it weakens 
moral fibre. makes the will irresolute, de- 
stroys self-restraint, renders impossible many 
of the nobler virtues. 

Take another example : The old method 
of life forbade a large number of amusements 
which we regard as innocent ; and we scoff 
at its irrational rigidity. But at another 
church conference held a week later than 
that to which I have just referred, we had a 
conversation on the interest of the Church 
in Missions ; and in a letter from another 
member of the church, it was said that 
thirty years ago our young people were very 
generally interested in Foreign Missions, but 
that now large numbers of them are so oc- 
cupied with lawn-tennis and other out-door 
amusements in summer, and with pursuits 
of other kinds in winter, that they have 
neither the time nor the disposition to read 
about Missions or to care for them 

The old method of life, I repeat, cannot 
be defended. It declared many things to be 
wrong in themselves which are right in 
themselves. It was technical, external. It 
reminds me of the rabbinical interpretations 
of the Fourth Commandment. It is a ain, 
the rabbis argued, to work on the Sabbath ; 
to lift and to carry a heavy burden—a burden 
weighing a hundred-weight, to use modern 
terms—is to work, and therefore is a sin ; 
but to lift and to carry a burden weighing 
ten pounds less than a hundred-weight is 
also a sin, for a few pounds in the weight of 
a burden cannot make any difference in the 
morality of carrying it ; and to lift and to 
carry a still lighter burden is alsoa sin ; and 


at last they concluded that it was a sin to 
pick up and earry a piece of string. And 
some of the severer interpreters of the law 
maintained that since all work is muscular 
exertion, there should be no muscular exer- 
tion of any kind on the Sabbath—a case of 
** undistributed middle’’—and that to keep 
the commandment perfectly a man should 
remain absolutely motionless through the 
whole of its twenty-four hours. ‘The meth- 
od of life which was once authoritative 
among us had this technical rabbinical char- 
acter. You ought not to make a shirt on 
Sunday ; therefore, you ought not to sew on 
a button. 

And yet there was more of philosophy 
than we sometimes suppose in those rigid 
rules, which absolutely forbade any common 
work onthe Sunday, and the writing of let- 
ters, and the reading of newspapers and 
** secular” books; declared all novels con- 
traband ; and condemned all exciting amuse- 
ments. Things which are innocent, per- 
haps helpful, in moderation, are ruin and 
death in excess. The old method of life 
rested upon the same principle that is the 
reasonable ground of the Total Abstinence 
movement in our own times ; to large num- 
bers of persons total abstinence is easy—total 
abstinence from beer and spirits and wine— 
from billiards, from dancing, from novels, 
from occupations on Sunday which are not 
strictly religious—but moderation is difti- 
eult. Our fathers insisted on total absti- 
nence. 

Apart from these definite and rigid rules, 
the whole conception of life which was tra- 
ditional among us till within recent years 
was different from our own. Our strength 
has always been largely derived from the 
merchants, manufacturers, and prosperous 
tradesmen in the great towns and cities of 
the kingdom ; and I think that, as a rule, 
in the early part of this century a merchant, 
a manufacturer, or a tradesman, who was a 
member of a Congregational Church, was 
quite satisfied to live in a smaller house than 
a merchant, manufacturer, or tradesman 
with the same income, who was what he 
would call ‘‘a man of the world ;” he had 
less ‘* glass’ in his grounds ; he kept fewer 
servants and fewer horses and carriages ; he 
gave less costly entertainments. His whole 
way of living was simpler. There was a 
larger margin between his income and ex- 
penditure. There was a certain restraint 
upon indulgence in the pleasant things 
which were within hisreach. All this came 
from a traditional theory—not perhaps very 
exactly defined—of the difference between 
the Christian and the worldly life. The 
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theory has rg ape and with the theory 
the practice. ‘The very word ‘* worldly”’ 
has almost ceased to be used. ‘‘ Old times 
are changed ; old manners gone ;” and it 
might be worth while to consider whether 
the change is altogether for the better. 

In literature a certain self-restraint, a 
pruning of a too luxurious growth of 
imagery and style, is necessary to perfec- 
tion; in every form of art—in painting, 
sculpture, architecture—the decline from 
the nobleness and grace of the great masters 
begins with the relaxation of this restraint ; 
and a similar relaxation is followed by the 
corruption of eloquence and its degradation 
to a worthless and pernicious rhetoric. And 
so in the conduct of life a certain modera- 
tion, a voluntary limitation of expenditure 
and enjoyment, is the condition of power 
and grace and dignity. Under even the 
silken robe there should be the leathern 
girdle. Itisnot the ‘‘ body” merely which 
has to be kept under if we are not to be cast- 
aways. The old method of life has disap- 
peared. Is it not time for congregations to 
ask their ministers to assist them in con- 
structing a new method, wiser and better 
than the old ? for a new method is urgently 
needed. 

The Christian ideal of life and conduct in 
this present century—what is it? The 
Christian ideal on the exchange, in the mill, 
in the workshop, in the counting-house, in 
Parliament, in the City Council, in the 
home—what is it ? The Christian ideal for 
the employer, the Christian ideal for the 
employed—what is it? The old ways are 
out of repair, going to ruin ; it is time to 
make strraight paths for our feet. 

To construct the Christian ideal of life 
and conduct we must be filled with the 
Spirit of God, must live under the full power 
of that transcendent revelation which has 
come to us through Christ, and in the con- 
scious possession of that redemption which 
He achieved for the human race, once for 
all, by His Incarnation, Death, and Resur- 
rection. We must see and know for our- 
selves that He has made all things new ; 
that we are living in a new earth and under 
new heavens. Eternal thinzs‘*must enter 
into the solution of the problems of the 
hour. In determining how we are to live 
we must remember, first of all, what we are 
—children of God redeemed by Christ, des- 
tined to an endless life of righteousness, wis- 
dom, blessedness, and glory, and that we 
have to make our calling and election sure. 

And so in this age, as in all past ages, the 
ministry which the Church yey re- 
quires is a ministry filled with awe and 
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strength and tenderness by the immediate 
vision of God in Christ. And this is the 
ministry which is also supremely required by 
the world. If we know God in Christ for 
ourselves, men will listen to us with confi- 
dence when we tell them that they too mav 
have redemption through the blood of 
Christ, even the forgiveness of sins, and 
that through Him they may share the life 
and the joy of God. 


IS THERE A ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH? 


BY HENRY CHARLES LEA. 


From The Independent, New York, November 27, 1890. 


(Continued from the December number.) 


Il. 


THE validity of all sacraments, as we 
have seen in the previous article, depends 
not only on the good faith of the minister 
but also upon his mental condition during 
the ceremony, two wholly unknown and 
undiscoverable factors. | When once this 
conclusion was reached there was opened a 
boundless field of speculation as to the in- 
finite varieties of mental processes which 
still further complicated the already hope- 
lessly tangled question. All theologians 
agreed that virtual intention suffices, but 
the definition of virtual intention was no 
easy matter in practice. Scotus, Suarez 
and Vasquez frame one definition, Coninch 
another, Lugo and Dicastillo another ; all 
these are authorities of the first rank, and 
the shrewd Jesuit Viva, who reports them, 
wisely declines to decide between them.* 
Then the fact that the priest may have two 
intentions gives rise to many nice distinc- 
tions ; the more powerful of the two is held 
to be the determining one ; but if they are 
successive the later, unless the earlier had 
rendered void all subsequent ones ; in any 
case, if there is doubt concerning them the 
validity of the sacrament is doubtful.¢ An 
explicit intention of making the sacrament 
is not essential, for if a man intends to do 
what the Church does this is sufficient, even 
if he does not believe in the sacrament ; 
thus the heretic can baptize even if he laughs 
at the doctrine that baptism is a sacrament 
and does not wish to do what the Roman 
Church does; for he wishes to do what 





* Viva, Theologica Trutina, dt sup. 
+ Liguori, Theol. Moral., Lib. VI, n, 24. 
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Christ commanded, and this prevails over his 
error in thinking his own Church the true 
one. But if the celebrant believes that an 
explicit intention is necessary and he has 
not such explicit intention, then he does 
not administer a valid sacrament.* These 
examples will suffice to show how dangerous 
was the question which involved such subtile 
metaphysical distinctions, and only became 
more complicated and doubtful the more it 
came to be elucidated. 

There were a few tneologians sufficiently 
alive to the uncertainty thus cast on all the 
ministrations of the Church to seek for 
some mitigation of the Tridentine canon. 
The learned Dominican, Ambrogio Caterino, 
was a member of the Council and vigorously 
opposed its decision, pointing out the deso- 
lation which a wicked or infidel priest might 
spread among the faithful by withholding 
his intention and thus rendering invalid the 
baptism of those who might afterward rise 
to high places in the Church, all of whose 
ordinations and other acts would be nuga- 
tory; it was no answer to say that such 
cases were rare, for in that corrupt age they 
were frequent. In spite of his protests the 
canon was adopted; but his sense of im- 
pending evils was so strong that he soon 
afterward, in 1552, wrote a tract ‘‘ De In- 
tentione Ministri,” to prove that the only 
intention requisite was that of perform- 
ing the external rite without reference to 
the internal mental operation.t Though 
Caterino was eventually promoted to the 
archbishopric of Conza, his argument re- 
duced the Tridentine definition to so absurd 
a nullity that it found no favor and was 
speedily forgotten. In the next century, 
however, it was revived by Joseph Maria 
Scribonius, a Frenchman, who labored to 
show that it had not been condemned at 
Trent, and he was followed by several 
others, mostly of the same nationality, such 
as Salmeron, Contenson, Bossuet, Serry and 
Juenin.{ At length the Holy See felt it 
necessary to put an end to these specula- 
tions, and in a list of errors condemned by 
Alexander VIII., December 7th, 1690, was 
the one of maintaining that baptism is valid, 
even if the ministrant declares internally 
that it is not his intention to do what the 
Church does. Under pain of ipso-facto ex- 
communication, removable only by the Pope, 
even the discussion of this proposition was 





* Liguori, Theol. Moral., Lib. VI, 22, 25. 

+ — Hist. del Conc. Trident, Lib. II (Ed. Helmstadt I, 
os ned. PP, XIV. De Synodo Dicces., Lib. VII, c, iv, 
D 


+ Viva, Theologica Trutina, ubi sup.—Benedict. PP, XIV, 
De S$ nodo Dieces., Lib. VII, c. iv, n, 6—Liguori Theol. 
Moral., Lib. VI, n, 33.—Addie and Arnold, Catholic Dictionary, 
é. v., Sacraments of the Gospel, § 5. 


forbidden, except to attack it.* Since 
this emphatic warning there has been little 
dissidence of opinion. ‘The learned Bene- 
dict XIV., it is true, unofficially stated that 
there had been no express definition by the 
Holy See as to the manner in which God re- 
gards the question; but as the common 
opinion of theologians requires actual or 
virtual intention, that opinion is always to 
be followed in practice, yet bishops ought 
not to condemn the otherside.+ ‘The lead- 
ing modern authorities, however, are un- 
equivocal in their assertion of the necessity 
of intention. La Croix even holds that not 
only intention but attention is requisite, 
and that distraction on thg part of the priest 
invalidates the sacrament, but he stands 
alone in this. { 

Yet one kindly exception has been made 
in deference to the needs of human society. 
As the social organization is built upon the 
family, and as matrimony is a sacrament, it 
would be too great a demand upon the obe- 
dience of the faithful to inflict upon all mar- 
ried persons the torturing doubt as to 
whether they are living in concubinage and 
whether their children are illegitimate, in 
consequence of the unknown and impene- 
trable mental condition of the minister offi- 
ciating at their nuptials. ‘The theologians, 
therefore, for the most part have mercifully 
discovered that in matrimony the real min- 
isters of the sacrament are the contracting 
parties themselves and not the priest. It 
is true that some great authorities, includ- 
ing Melchor Cano, deny this ; but the mass 
of Catholic doctors, represented by the su- 
preme name of Alphonso Liguori, decide in 
favor of the sacramental character of the 
action of the bride and groom, so that the 
uncertainty which hangs over the adminis- 
tration of all other sacraments need not cast 
a shadow over the households of the faith- 
ful.§ Yet, after all, this only transfers the 
doubt from the priest to the contracting 
parties, for their intention thus becomes 
necessary to the validity of the sacrament, 
and this gives rise to a further endless series 
of questions on which the authorities are by 
no means agreed. ‘The common opinion is 
that intention is sufficiently to be inferred 
if the man expresses consent and the woman 
holds out her hand to him.|| This, however, 
is far from settling the matter, for the con- 





® Alex. PP, VIII, Constit. Pro pastorali cura, Prop. %8 (Bul- 
lar, Rom. T., XII, p. 67). 

+ Bened., PP, XIV, De Synodo Diec., Lib. VII, c. iv, n, 9 

¢ Ferraris, s. v., Intentio, n, 23.-—-Liguori, Lib. VI, n, 1, 18, 
a Ty Prontuario de la Theologia Moral, Trat. I, Punto 
v, , 6. 

selene, Cani de Locis Theolog., Lib. VIII, c. 5.—S. Alph. 
Liguori Theol, Moral., Lib. VI, n, 897. Sanchez, Prontuario, 
Trat. I, Punto iv, § 1, n, 2. 

{ Liguori, Lib. VI, n, 889, 
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sent may have been given under misappre- 
hension or through deceit, rendering the 
contract a virtually conditional one in which 
the condition is not fulfilled, and there is 
thus no real intention. It would be useless 
to follow the theologians through their in- 
terminable debates as to the precise degree 
of error necessary to invalidate a marriage, 
or to review the nice distinctions drawn and 
the conilict of authorities which perplex the 
matter until the attempt to lay down rules 
for guidance only renders it more difficult 
of solution.* The practical import of all 
this was illustrated, about a fortnight since, 
in a Philadelphia tribunal, where there was 
an effort to break a marriage between a 
Catholic girlanda Jew. Father Dressmann 
brought his authorities into court and 
argued that the bride had been deceived as 
to the religion of the groom and therefore 
there had been no marriage. ‘* It was not 
the intention,” he said, ** of Anna Eichert 
to be married to a Jew ; it was not her in- 
tention to be married to the son of the old 
Steins ; the mutual consent on her part was 
wanting.”’+ If his facts were true he was 
perfectly correct, according to the doctrines 
of the theologians ; but it would be a mis- 
fortune for society if every disillusioned 
husband and wife were to seek thus to 
prove the nullity of an ill-assorted marriage. 


Having thus established the necessity of 
the intention of the ministrant to the valid- 
ity of the sacraments, the Church must ac- 
cept the results, even if they lead to its 
self-extinction. It would be difficult in- 
deed to limit the consequences of the posi- 
tion to which it has been driven in its con- 
tests with the heretics. As the doctrine of 
intention is a matter of faith, it is part of 
the economy of the universe, and has existed 
from the beginning, not merely since the 
thirteenth century, when it was discovered, 
but since the period of the Apostles. There 
are, therefore, twelve centuries during 
which the ignorance of it must have led to 
innumerable baptisms and ordinations which 
were invalid and void. Even after its rec- 
ognition no one cognizant of the weakness 
of human nature or familiar with the per- 
petually recurring denunciations of clerical 
corruption can doubt that, at least until 
recent times, the Church has been full of 
reckless, careless and perverse priests, 
whose ministrations have been void through 





* Liguori, Lib. vi, n, 1012-23. 

+ In this case the learned judge refused to accept the Cath- 
olic view, and informed the bride: ** By the law of God your 
marriage was not null and void. . . . By the law of the 
land you are irrevocably bound to him ;”* and on his instruct- 
a that she was free to go with her husband, she joyfully 
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ignorance and indolence, if not through 
malice or infidelity, and of bishops whose 
worldliness rendered the performance of 
their office a mere perfunctory duty. Since 
the outbreak of the Reformation, moreover, 
there have been thousands of apostates, who 
before openly leaving the Church may have 
desired to harm it as muchas possible. The 
effect of all this has been twofold. As re- 
gards the faithful themselves, it would be 
impossible to compute the millions who have 
been consigned to the eternal torments of 
Hell, either through failure to enjoy valid 
baptism, and thus to become Christians, or 
through failure to obtain valid absolution, 
on which they have relied for the pardon of 
their sins. This has not only resulted from 
lack of due intention on the part of the min- 
istrants of the sacraments, but from the 
fact that there has been a steadily increasing 
number of ecclesiastics whose defective 
ordination has precluded them from admin 
istering any valid sacraments save baptism. 
This latter is, perhaps, the most serious 
aspect of the doctrine, as it may vitiate the 
whole organization of the Church. Of the 
myriads whose baptism has beén invalid 
great numbers have unquestionably entered 
the Church, although in reality incapacitated 
from ordination; and to these are to be 
added those whose ordination by careless 
bishops has been defective. Any of these 
who have reached the episcopal rank have 
been incapable of conferring valid ordina- 
tion ; and those to whom they have admin- 
istered the sacrament of orders have not 
been really priests. Such a source of infec- 
tion spreads incomputably ; for every un- 
baptized or imperfectly ordained priest who 
becomes a bishop becomes also a new centre 
whence the impalpable and invisible virus 
extends on all sides. It is, therefore, un- 
certain to-day whether any priest is really 
a priest; and it is among the possibilities 
that from the Pope down there is not one 
who is actually in orders and in possession 
of the supernatural powers which he claims 
to exercise. Thus take the venerable Leo 
XIII. If in the interminable line of his 
spiritual ancestry there has been a single’ 
one whose ordination was thus vitiated. Leo 
is not really in orders, and all his acts are 
invalid. Or if this has happened to any 
former Pope, his creations of cardinals have 
been void, and subsequent Popes have been 
elected by a hopelessly unlawful body. No 
man can tell whether the whole organization 
of the Church may not -be fatally ‘* irregu- 
lar,” and whether there has been for centu- 
ries a real successor to St. Peter. It is, 
therefore, a fair subject for speculation 
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whether by this time the Church has not 
extinguished itself. 

There have not been wanting those who 
from time to time have called attention to 
some of these consequences of the dogma, 
and the attempts made to answer them show 
their arguments to be unanswerable. Hardly 
had the doctrine. been formulated and es- 
tablished when its opponents pointed out 
that no one could tell whether a priest was 
really a priest. All that Durand de Saint 
Pour¢ain can advance in reply to this is to 
dismiss it as frivolous, because you cannot 
‘ expect to have certainty in everything.* 
When Caterino urged the same argument 
fruitlessly on the Fathers of Trent, Cardinal 
Pallavicino makes a labored effort to refute 
him by pointing out that lack of intention 
is not the only danger which we incur in 
the sacraments, for a wicked priest can 
nullify them by omitting necessary words— 
thus admitting the danger and multiplying 
it—and that we must rely on Providence to 
guide the hearts of men or avert the evil in 
some unknown manner ; besides, men can- 
not complain if they fail of salvation, for 
they are unworthy of it, and perhaps God 
may supply what is lacking in the act of 
the priest—all of which confesses that the 
only way to escape the consequences of the 
doctrine is toabandon it.+ Willem van Est, 
one of the soundest and sanest theologians 
of the seventeenth century, satisfies himself 
with assuring the faithful that they must be 
content with what he assumes to be moral 
certainty and not trouble themselves about 
possibilities.~ | Ferraris meets the argu- 
ment that it is contrary to the goodness of 
God that infants or contrite sinners should 
be damned through the malice of a priest 
by coolly remarking that they are damned 
for their sins, original or actual ; there is 
no defect in God’s goodness, who has pro- 
vided the means of salvation, and he is not 
bound, even if he could, to impede the mal- 
ice of the minister.§ All this shows that 
the Church admits the consequences of the 
position taken at Trent, but is unable to de- 
vise a remedy. 

Yet I do not for a moment suppose that 
Leo XIII. entertains the slightest doubt as 
to the validity of his claim to act as the 
Vicegerent of Christ, or that the faithful in 
general allow their equanimity to be dis- 
turbed as to the efficacy of the sacraments 
administered to them, save in the rare cases 
when a priest abandons the Church and his 





* Durand. de S. Portiano Comment. super Sententt. Lib. 
IV, Dist. xix, 


62. 
+ Pallaviciui tite. C. Trident, IX, vj, 4-6. 
3 Estius in Lib. 1V, Sentennt. Dist. i, § 24. 
§ Ferraris, Prompta Bibl. s. v. Intentio, n, 30. 
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recent penitents feel it incumbent on them 
to repeat their confessions and obtain absolu- 
tion ad cautelam. Nevertheless, the sub- 
ject is not without interest as an illustration 
of the imbecility of man when he attempts 
to control the infinite and arrogates to him- 
self a portion of God’s power without shar- 
ing God’s omniscience. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


——___—_ 
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MODERN EXAGGERATIONS OF THE 
DIVINE IMMANENCE. 


BY PRESIDENT AUGUSTUS H. STRONG, D.D. 


From The Examiner (Baptist), New York, December 4 and 
11, 1890. 


EVERY great system of error has in it a 
grain of truth, and it is this truth, rather 
than the falsehood mingled with it, that 
gives the system its hold and power among 
men. ‘This is what Frederick W. Robertson 
meant when he spoke of ‘‘ the soul of good 
in things evil.” The single good kernel is 
buried in a heap of chaff ; but we must find 
and set aside the good before we can deprive 
the evil of its seeming weight and influence. 
It is the immeasurable distinction of Chris- 
tianity and the proof of its divine origin that 
it not only contains all these grains of truth 
which give power to other systems, but pre- 
sents them in clear and exalted forms with- 
out the slightest admixture of error. 


EXCLUSIVE TRANSCENDENCE IS DEISM. 


There are two great truths of Scripture 
and of theology which are essential to our 
conception of Giod : the truth of God’s im- 
manence, on the one hand, and the truth of 
God’s transcendence on the other. They 
are mutually complementary hemispheres in 
our rounded globe of doctrine ; like the pil- 
lars Jachin and Boaz, they are twin wardens 
of the sanctuary. But either one of them, 
taken by itself to the exclusion of the other, 
may become a great error. A half truth is 
a whole falsehood. The English deism of 
the seventeenth century was simply an ex- 
aggeration of the truth of the divine tran- 
scendence. It had influence even upon sub- 
sequent defenders of the faith. Christian 
apologists, such as Paley, conceived of God 
as a workman who lives outside of his work, 
like the watchmaker who makes the watch, 
but sells it to the owner; like the ship- 
wright who launches the ship, but commits 
it to the sailors. Such doctrine wrought 
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incidental harm to theology and merited 
the scornful characterization of Carlyle : 
‘* An absentee God, sitting idle ever since 
the first Sabbath at the outside of the uni- 
verse and seeing it go.” 

Yet it would be wrong to say that the op- 
posite truth of God’s immanence has ever 
heen lost out of the experience of the church. 
The presence of God in nature, the con- 
sciousness of which gives such a warmth and 
glow to the 104th Psalm, has its counter- 
part in the experience of every New Testa- 
ment believer. The indwelling of a divine 
Redeemer in the heart has been a part of 
the Christian consciousness ever since Chris- 
tianity began—in fact, ‘‘ Christ in you, the 
hope of glory,’’ is the very essence of the 
Christian religion. (od’s indwelling is a 
truth without which no true religion is pos- 
sible ; and Augustine, who has been accused 
of ignoring it, has left to the world no more 
famous saying than that in which he recog- 
nizes it: ‘*O God, thou hast made us for 
thyself, and our heart is restless till it find 
rest in thee !’’ 

EXCLUSIVE IMMANENCE IS PANTHEISM. 

As deism is an exaggeration of the truth 
of divine transcendence, so pantheism is an 
exaggeration of the truth of divine imma- 
nence. Its plausibility and attraction con- 
sist in this, that it continually emphasizes 
and exclusively inculeates Giod’s universal 
and perpetual abiding in the things and the 
beings he has made. ‘The error of panthe- 
ism is that it holds to God’s immanence 
alone, and makes this an exhaustive expres- 
sion of the truth. The truth of God’s im- 
manence needs to be qualified by the truth 
of God’s transcendence. And this the 
Seripture does. ‘There we read of ‘* One 
(iod and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.”” There is the 
truth of pantheism—God is ** through all 
and in you all.” But then the apostle who 
writes these words shows the incalculable su- 
periority of Christianity to pantheisin, by 
putting in the forefront the truth of which 
pantheism never dreamed. Before he 
speaks of God as ‘* through all, and in you 
all,’’ he speaks of God as ‘* above all.” 
Now, we have a basis for immanence, in the 
transcendent existence of God. Before the 
world, and outside the world, God is, for- 
evermore. 

In the great pendulum-swing of human 
thought, this last truth of God’s tran- 
scendence is now coming to be ignored. We 
live in a time of pantheistic tendencies, and 
all our literature is affected by them. As 
Paley was unconsciously influenced by the 


very deism which he attacked, so many 
Christian thinkers of the present day are 
powerfully influenced by the pantheism with 
which they intend to be at war. They dwell 
upon Giod’s immanence, to the exclusion of 
(;od’s transcendence. They so merge him 
in the universe, that the personal and living 
(iod is in danger of being lost sight of. It 
will be of service to consider this exaggera- 
tion of the divine immanence, and to point 
out the perils to which it is exposed. In 
this first article, I propose to notice certain 
tenets by which it is characterized. In a 
second article, I shall attempt to furnish the 
antidote, by calling attention to facts which 
refute it. 


CONTINUOUS CREATION VS. CREATION. 


This method of thought substitutes, for 
creation, the idea of continuous creation. It 
denies that there ever was any real beginning 
of the universe. God has always been creat- 
ing, and he is creating still. Creation is a 
continual necessity, because no single thing 
in the universe has any independent exist- 
ence or power. The moon in the sky does 
not owe its existence at this moment to the 
fact that it existed a moment ago—God 
must at each successive instant create it 
over again. Even God cannot make any- 
thing that shall last a moment after he has 
created it. 

Now it is true that science cannot tell us 
of beginnings—it only records changes. 
Geology, as has been well said, is the auto- 
biography of the earth ; no autobiography 
can tell the story of its author’s birth ; and 
geology cannot tell how the world first came 
into being. But what science cannot do, 
revelation does do; the problem before 
which science stands petrified, as by the 
stare of a Gorgon, Scripture solves: ‘** By 
faith we understand that the worlds have 
been framed by the word of God, so that 
what is seen hath not been made out of 
things which do appear.’’ How significant 
it is that the very first word of the Bible is 
one that asserts, over against this false doc- 
trine that God is only in the world, the great 
truth that God existed before the world, 
that creation is not a series of acts without 
beginning, that the entire universe had a 
beginning, that this beginning was due to 
God: ‘‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and theearth.’”’ How significant it 
is that the Sabbath day has been established 
as a perpetual monument to God’s creative 
activity, so that Sabbath bells and Sabbath 
worship are ever recurring divine testimo- 
nies to God’s transcendence, to the fact that 
he is above the world as well as in it, to the 
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fact that ‘‘ heaven and the heaven of 
‘heavens cannot contain him.’’ 


EVOLUTION VS. PROVIDENCE, 


This method of thought substitutes, for 
God’s providence, a merely natural evolu- 
tion. It will not grant that there are any 
second causes in nature. All is the direct 
work of God, and God works only in lines 
of reguar development. 

Now we grant that there was a time when 
too much was ascribed to mere external fiat, 
and too little to natural growth. But this 
was not the fault of Scripture, it was the 
fault of man’s short-sighted interpretations 
of Scripture. The Bible recognizes develop- 
ment : the earth brings forth, the tree yields 
fruit whose seed is in itself, and man is 
fruitful and multiplies. But the account in 
Genesis is not only prefaced by the originat- 
ing act of God, it is supplemented by suc- 
eessive manifestations of creative power in 
the introduction of brute and of human life. 
Here, too, Scripture gives an answer to 
questions which science cannot solve. 
Along the line of development there are 
breaks which science cannot fill. How 
could the organic come from the inorganic, 
the vegetable from the stone or the clod ? 
Science cannot tell us. How did the animal 
originate from the plant? Science is silent. 
Did man come from the brute? Science 
cannot prove it ; the linksare missing. Can 
Christ be explained as a natural evolution 
from the Pharisees and Sadducees? Was 
Paul, the apostle, only a natural outgrowth 
from Saul, the persecutor? Who does not 
see that these gaps in the line of develop- 
ment need to be filled in by new-creating ac- 
tivities of God ; that they prove the exist- 
ence of a God above nature, as well as in 
nature ; that they witness to God’s tran- 
scendence, as well as to his immanence ? 


NATURAL LAW VS. MIRACLES AND INSPIRA- 
TION. 


This method of thought would substitute, 
for miracles and inspiration, a God who 
works only through natural law. We are 
asked whether the daily miracle of the sun- 
rise and the sunset is not better than spo- 
radic exhibitions of divine power. No, we 
reply, not if sin blinds men to the presence 
of God in these uniformities of nature. The 
dull heart needs special proofs of God’s 
power and special communications of his 
Jove. To say that everything is miracle, is 
simply to say that nothing is miracle. To 
say that everybody is more or less inspired, 
is simply to say that nobody is inspired, and 


that one book is no more authoritative than 
another. 

Why do we have Christmas presents in 
Christian homes? Because the parents do 
not love their children at other times? No ; 
but because the children’s minds become 
sluggish in the presence of merely regular 
kindness, and special gifts wake them up to 
gratitude. Shall God alone be shut up to 
dull uniformity of action? Shall God = 
be unable to make special communications 
of his love? Frances Power Cobbe says 
well: ‘‘ It is a singular fact that, whenever 
we find out how a thing is done, our first 
conclusion seems to be that God did not do 
it.“’ The more law the sinful soul sees, the 
less God it recognizes, and, therefore, God 
at times mercifully breaks through the chain 
of ordinary sequences, and shows that they 
do not exhaust his power. Miracle and in- 
spiration prove that God is not entombed in 
nature, but that he is above nature, a tran- 
scendent as well as an immanent God. 


DIVINE ACTIVITY VS. SIN. 


This method of thought substitutes, for sin, 
a furm of the divine activity. ‘The tendency 
to identify all natural causes with God’s 
working is also a tendency to identify the 
human will with God’s working. To those 
who hold this view, there really is but one 
substance—man and nature alike are but 
modifications of the divine being. And, 
therefore, sin is the product of divine casu- 
ality, the strange creation of the all-working 
God. Such a conclusion is, of course, so 
plainly immoral, and so destructive of our 
fundamental conceptions of God, that it 
needs to bespoken with bated breath and to 
be veiled in ambiguous phrase. Sin is called 
a metaphysical necessity, a mere negation, a 
dark background without which good could 
not appear in its true brightness. 

But all this is the direct contradiction to 
conscience and to Scripture. These testify 
that sin is the abominable thing that God 
hates, that it is the product of the human 
will, not of the divine activity. Man is 
himself a creative first cause, and he has 
used his creative activity in the production 
of moral evil. Here we have the proof that 
monism is false. God and man are not of 
the same substance, else moral evil had been 
impossible. Every monistic system breaks 
in pieces when it attempts to deal with the 
fact of sin. The accusations of conscience 
and the threatenings of God are swift wit- 
nesses to disprove any exercise-theory or 
negation-theory which would transfer the 
blame of sin from man to his Maker, and 
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those who make the human soul the mere 
manifestation of an anima mundi, or world- 
soul, need well to ponder God’s words: 
‘‘ Woe unto them that call evil good, and 
good evil; that put darkness for light, and 
light for darkness !’’ 


HUMANITY VS. DEITY IN CHRIST. 


This method of thought substitutes for 
deity in Jesus Christ, a mere humanity after 
the model of our own. The old way of 
denying Christ’s deity was by making him 
to be only man. The new way of denial is 
much more subtle and ingenious ; it simply 
says that we are all God. ‘* Jesus Christ 
is the only God,” said William Blake to 
Crabb Robinson, ‘‘ and so am I, and so are 
you.”’ Because God is in all men, all men 
are therefore God; and Jesus Christ is a 
being not different in kind from ourselves. 
So we find Hegel writing : ‘* I can say with 
Christ, not only that I teach the truth, but 
that Iam the truth.” And in the Paradise 
Lost, John Milton represents even the 
prince of fallen angels as saying : 


‘* the son of God I am, or was ; 
And if I was, Iam: relation holds ; 
All men are sons of God.”’ 


Yet these utterances are only logical conse- 
quences of this exaggeration of the divine 
immanence of which I have been speaking. 
When the only God that exists is the God in 
us and in the universe, then the transition 
is easy to self-deification and the deification 
of nature. 

But, as if in preparation for this modern 
doctrine that all men are sons of God in 
the same sense that Jesus is, the Scripture 
speaks of ‘* the only begotten Son which is 
in the bosom of the Father,”’ and of ‘‘ the 
glory which he had with the Father before 
the world was.’? Christ is Son in a sense 
not predicable of the most exalted creature. 
He is Son by being of the same essence or 
substance with the Father, uncreated and 
eternal. The essence or substance of man’s 
being is of a different sort—it once was not, 
and it now is only by the creative act of 
God. Christ saves us from idolatry of the 
creature by presenting in himself the true 
image of the Godhead, by showing us that 
there are heights of divine purity and power 
which our human nature cannot reach. 
Without belief in this transcendent God 
who manifests himself in Christ, the arch 
of Christian faith loses its keystone and 
falls. As the apostle John declares : 
‘* Every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of 
God: and this is that spirit of Antichrist, 


whereof ye have heard that it should come ; 
and even now already is it in the world.” 


SUBJECTIVE VS. OBJECTIVE ATONEMENT. 


This method of thought substitutes, for 
an objective atonement to God for human 
sin, the mere subjective moral influence of 
Jesus’ life and example. Everything on 
this theory is internal. Our thoughts are 
turned within. We hear of salvation by 
character. The trouble is that we have no 
character that we can be saved by. Our 
character is a bad character. We need to 
hear, not of salvation dy character, but of 
salvation from character. And over against 
the bad character of which conscience ac- 
cuses us, and corresponding to the sense of 
ill-desert within, is the objective holiness of 
God which condemns us. 

How be rid of guilt for ill-doing and ill- 
being? This theory can consistently answer 
only by denying the fact of guilt, and iden- 
tifying it with subjective impurity. How 
be free from fear of God’s judgment? This 
theory can consistently answer only by de- 
nying that justice in God is anything more 
than love. The necessity of atonement is 
removed by annihilating the fundamental 
attribute of God. Man does not need for- 
giveness, but only reformation. I do not 
see how this doctrine of a merely immanent 
God, working in man’s heart, can ever sat- 
isfy the clamors of the remorseful conscience, 
or give peace to the sinner. Nothing but 
the atonement made to God in our behalf 
by a crucified Saviour can do that. When 
we come to the question of salvation, we 
must remember that it is a transcendent 
God with whom we have to deal. It is an 
objective guilt that needs to be removed, a 
God above us who needs to be reconciled. 
We want one who has gone into the heavens, 
and has presented there, as our priest, the 
blood of Calvary. When we see Christ as 
our atoning Saviour, then, and not till 
then, can we sing : 


“A guilty, weak and helpless worm 
On thy kind arms I fall : 
Be thou my strength and righteousness, 
My Saviour and my all !”’ 

[By inadvertence, the whole of Dr. Strong’s first 
article was not printed last week. The concluding 
paragraphs of it are given here, and should be read 
in connection with the discussion of the Divine Im- 
manence, immediately preceding the article of this 
week on the Divine Transcendence.] 


NATURAL CONSEQUENCES VS. PENALTY. 


This method of thought substitutes, for 
penalty, the mere natural consequences of 
transgression. Punishment is regarded as 
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only the reaction of natural law, the impo- 
tence of the broken limb, the pain which 
disease brings in its train. The only re- 
sults of sin are subjective results. We are 
told that the present generation has not so 
great an appetite for retribution as our 
grandfathers had. It is thought unscientific 
to insist that there is a soul to be punished 
—psychology without a soul answers all our 
needs. And, with belief in a soul, belief 
also in a God who can destroy both soul and 
body in hell is relegated to the realm of ex- 
ploded superstitions. 

Now we grant that natural consequences 
are a part of the penalty of sin, but we deny 
that they exhaust it. In all penalty there 
is a personal element—the personal wrath 
of the Lawgiver—which natural conse- 
quences only partially express. The boy’s 
disobedience may have cost him the tearing 
of his clothes and the bruising of his body, 
but it is not that which makes him afraid. 
What he fears is the sight of his father’s 
face, and the infliction of the threatened 
punishment. So, over and above nature and 
nature’s laws, is the living God, into whose 
hands it is a fearful thing to fall. Men 
fear death, because they fear to meet God. 
Natural law works before death—but after 
death comes judgment. When we so exag- 
gerate the doctrine of God’s immanence as 
to deny that there is any difference between 
this world of probation and the other world 
of retribution, when we hold out hopes of 
grace and mercy in the next world to those 
who die impenitent in this, we are not only 
going beyond all warrant of Scripture, but 
we are imperilling men’s souls. I know 
nothing about the terms of salvation but 
what the Bible tells me, and that speaks of 
a great gulf fixed, and of atime when change 
of state is impossible. God is transcendent 
as well as immanent ; before him we are to 
give account ; there is to be a revelation of 
his righteous judgment different from any- 
thing which natural law discloses ; ‘‘ to fall 
into the hands of the living God’’ is to fall 
into the hands, not simply of the law, but 
also of the Lawgiver. 

It costs us too much then to accept the 
doctrine of the divine immanence as an ex- 
clusive statement of the truth. With the 
loss of the divine transcendence, we lose the 
personal and living God, identify him with 
nature, and endanger the most important 
articles of the Christian faith. We can in- 
telligently hold to Creation, Providence, 
Miracles, Inspiration, Sin, the Deity and 
Atonement of Christ, and Future Retribu- 
tion, only so long as we maintain with the 
apostle that God is ‘‘ above all,” as well as 


“through all ’’ and ‘in you all.’’ In the 
course of what has been said, many reasons 
for belief in God’s transcendence have been 
suggested. But there are certain facts of 
our mental and moral nature which even 
more conclusively refute the prevalent ex- 
aggeration of God’s immanence. These 
facts I shall hope to set forth in the article 
which is to follow. 


If. 


THE TRANSCENDENCE OF Gop: ITS PHIL- 
OSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS NECESSITY. 


In a former article I mentioned certain 
modern exaggerations of the doctrine of 
(iod’s immanence. I wish now to present 
the claims of a great complementary truth 
—the truth of God’s transcendence. Let 
us look at it from the points of view, first, 
of philosophy, and secondly, of religion. 


FREE-WILL PROVES TRANSCENDENCE, 


There is no fact of our moral nature more 
important or significant than that of free- 
will. Free-will is proof that we are not 
simply iz nature, but that we are above nat- 
ure. The brute is not so—he is a purely 
natural being ; he acts only as he is acted 
upon ; to use the apt simile of Dr. Samuel 
Harris, he is like a balloon driven hither 
and thither unresistingly by the currents 
that set around him. But man is dis- 
tinguished from the beast by the fact that 
in him is a supernatural element ; he has a 
power of initiative and self-movement ; he 
acts, at least sometimes, from within ; he is 
like a ship, which, though subject to influ- 
ences of wind and tide, can yet set its sails 
and determine its course at pleasure. 

There is, of course, an automatic element 
in man; heredity and environment and 
character, to a large extent, bind him ; 
most of his acts are, probably, determined 
by what he is and by the influences that 
work upon him. But this is not the whole 
of him ; at times he shows a power to work 
against his surroundings and his past char- 
acter, and to strike out a new course ; he 
san act upon nature, and accomplish what 
nature, left to herself, never could. I show 
my freedom when I decide, after long de- 
bate, that I will walk to the centre of the 
town instead of remaining at my house ; I 
show the automatic exercise of will when I 
put one foot before another, and almost un- 
consciously take the multitude of successive 
steps which are necessary to the carrying 
out of my purpose. 
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DETERMINISM ONLY A HALF-TRUTH. 


Determinism, or the theory that I am 
merely the creature of my surroundings, 
takes account of my automatic or executive 
action, but ignores the higher function of 
my will—that free choice between alterna- 
tives. Consciousness testifies that we are 
not shut up to one course alone. And when 
the determinist insists that the freedom of 
the will is freedom to act only in one way, 
we reply that such freedom is no freedom 
atall. ‘* Johnny,” says the mother, ‘‘ did 
you give your little sister the choice between 
those two apples this morning?’ ‘* Yes, 
mother,’? says Johnny, ‘‘I told her she 
could have the little one or none, and she 
chose the little one.” Evidently there was 
not much freedom there. 

Let us deny and denounce the doctrine that 
the human will can run only in a groove, 
that it is incapable of unique decisions, that 
itis a partof nature. But, if man be above 
nature and greater than nature, shall not 
(fod be so also? And shall we not also 
deny and denounce the doctrine that God’s 
will can run only in a groove, that i¢ is in- 
capable of unique decisions, that i¢ is a part 
of nature ? So the consciousness of a tran- 
scendent element in us gives the assurance 
of a transcendent element in God. Know- 
ing free-will in ourselves, seeing that God 
has disjoined from himself a certain portion 
of force and has constituted it into inde- 
pendent wills, we find no difficulty in be- 
lieving that God has also in nature dis- 
joined from himself certain portions of 
force, and has made them second causes. 

Giod is not the only agent in the universe. 
The world is not a ghostly procession of di- 
vine ideas. Divine will has gone to the 
making of it. In nature we have a realm 
of necessitated agencies, yet with powers of 
their own ; in humanity we have a realm of 
free beings, not parts and particles of God, 
but relatively independent of him and 
capable of subduing nature to their control ; 
in (fod we have the primary Cause of all, 
free from all limitations except those which 
he has himself chosen, the Maker of the 
world and the Lord of it, not buried and 
hidden within its sequences, not shut up to 
uniform and automatic action, but able to 
do unique things, things never done before 
and never to be done again, like the cre- 
ation of the world and the resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Wisdom does not 
mean monotony with God, any more than 
it does with us. Single acts with him, as 
with us, mark crises in the development of 
his plans and the revelation of his charac- 


ter. The laws of nature are the habits of 
God, but through the laws of nature break 
now and then flashes of his almightiness 
that prove him to be not simply an imma- 
nent but also a transcendent God. 


CONSCIENCE PROVES TRANSCENDENCE, 


There is another fact of human nature 
which throws light upon our subject, and 
that is the fact of conscience. Conscience 
witnesses to the existence of an authority 
above us and above the world. As Diman 
has said : ‘* Conscience does not lay down a 
law ; it warns us of the existence of a law : 
and not only of a law, but of a purpose—not 
ovr own, but the purpose of another, which 
it is our mission to realize.” In the words 
of Murphy : ‘‘ Conscience proves personality 
in the Lawgiver, because its utterances are 
not abstract, like those of reason, but are in 
the nature of command ; they are not in the 
indicative, but in the imperative mood ; it 
says: ‘thou shalt’ and ‘thou shalt not.’ 
This argues Will.” 

‘**The atheist,” says Tulloch, ‘‘ regards 
conscience, not as a skylight, opened to let 
in upon human nature an infinite dawn 
from above, but as a polished arch or dome, 
completing and reflecting the whole edifice 
beneath.” But conscience cannot be the 
reflection and expression of nature, for it 
represses and condemns nature. ‘* Like 
the magnetic needle, it indicates the exist- 
ence of a mighty power which from afar 
controls its vibrations, and at whose pres- 
ence it trembles.’’ The moral law to which 
it witnesses is not self-imposed, and the 
threats of judgment which it utters are not 
self-executing. Conscience is not itself 
God’s voice—it is. rather, the echo of God’s 
voice ; it isnot God, buta part of self. And 
vet it tells of something above self and above 
the world—of God, not as immanent but as 
transcendent. 


CONSCIENCE REFLECTS GOD’S HOLINESS. 


This testimony of conscience is the most 
sublime fact of human nature ; and, if we 
interpret it rightly, it will, more than any 
other fact of our nature, disclose to us the 
nature of God. ‘* The relationship between 
the terms consciousness and conscience, 
which are in fact but forms of the same 
word, testifies to the fact that it is in the 
action of conscience that man’s consciousness 
of himself is chiefly experienced.” ‘** As 
perception gives us Will in the shape of 
Causality over against us, so Conscience 
gives us Will in the shape of Authority over 
against us.’’ It is a perpetual monument 
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and memento of the Holiness of God, in 
whose image we are made. We learn that, 
as Conscience is supreme in the moral con- 
stitution of man, and before it every other 
impulse and affection has to bow, so Holi- 
ness is supreme in God and conditions the 
exercise of every other attribute of his na- 
ture. 

God’s holiness is symbolized and reflected 
in our moral constitution, but it is not ex- 
haustively exhibited there. That holiness 
is not only outside of our conscience, but it 
is greater than our conscience. ‘‘ If our 
own heart condemn us, God is greater than 
our heart and knoweth all things.” So, in 
our ethical nature as well as in our volun- 
tary nature, we have the evidence that God 
not only is ‘‘ through all” and ‘‘in you 
all,” but is also ‘‘ above all’’—in other 
words, our own being gives us proof that 
God is transcendent as well as immanent. 


EXCLUSIVE IMMANENCE DESTROYS THEISM. 


If we give up this transcendence, and _ be- 
lieve in nothing but the immanent God to 
whom so many modern teachers would con- 
fine us, we might as well give up our The- 
ism as well as our Christianity. For a God 
who is simply conterminous with the uni- 
verse, and necessarily bound up with it, is 
neither almighty nor sovereign nor blessed 
nor free. Nothingisleft us but a God who 
is only the obverse side or secondary aspect 
of the universe itself, a God who is in con- 
stant process of growth and evolution, and 
so is neither infinite nor perfect, neither 
personal, nor living, nor noly. Since there 
is no God outside the process of existing 
things, God exhausts himself in his present 
work ; everything, good or bad, is the best 
that now can be; even God himself could 
not better my lot, for he has no strength be- 
yond what he now exerts ; there is no eye 
to pity and no arm to save. This is only 
the God of pantheism—a blind, dumb idol, 
substituted for the living God. 

But does this exaggeration of the divine 
immanence cost us the loss of God only ? 
Ah no! we lose man also. For with the 
freedom and holiness of God, we lose man’s 
freedom and responsibility also. A (God 
who is only another name for natural law 
must have for his complement a man who is 
but another name for natural lawalso. Man 
is but the creature of circumstance ; his 
high ideals are dreams, impossible of fulfil- 
ment ; there is no God, outside of and above 
the stream of things, to utter to him words 
of love or to satisfy his infinite desires ; his 
very being is a meye part of nature, and, 


like nature itself, transitory and vanishing : 
‘* his self consciousness is a spark struck in 
the dark, to die away in the darkness 
whence it has arisen.”’ With what poetic 
justice is the truth avenged! Man, in his 
sins, cannot bear the august picture of the 
God who is above all, and so makes for him- 
self the image of a God confined to nature ; 
but, worshipping this, he finds himself di- 
vested of his higher powers of will and con- 
science, and comes to picture himself also 
as confined to nature. In attacking Cod, 
we ruin ourselves. We tear the crown from 
our own brows when, in our blasphemy and 
folly, we ‘‘ limit the holy One of Israel.”’ 


RELIGIOUS VALUE OF TRANSCENDENCE. 


But, on the other hand, how great is the 
advantage to Christian faith and to Chris- 
tian life of a strong hold upon the truth of 
God’s transcendence! Only as we believe 
in it, do we apprehend the real greatness of 
God. The universe is finite, and a God 
confined to the universe is limited in wisdom 
and in power. ‘Therefore, the Scripture 
sets God above, puts his dwelling-place in 
heaven, represents him as coming down to 
behold what is going on upon the earth. 
This, of course, is one side only of the truth, 
but it is, after all, the most important side. 
Immanence would be of little value, but for 
this background of transcendence. But. 
when we are told that the nations are before 
him but as grasshoppers, the small dust of 
the balance of which the tradesman makes 
no account in weighing, the drop of the 
bucket that trickles and falls into the well 
unnoticed, then we begin to appreciate how 
great a God he is with whom we have 
to do. 

God is not in the universe, so much as 
the universe isin him. The universe is but 
the breath of his mouth—the drop of dew 
upon the fringe of his garment. God has 
never yet expended the tithe of his resources. 
Nature only partially reveals him. The eye 
of imagination can sweep over the whole 
vast collection of things which he has made. 
and yet say with Job: ‘* Lo, these are but 
the outskirts of his ways, and how small a 
whisper do we hear of him ; but the thun- 
der of his power who can understand ?” In 
God are yet unopened treasures, an inex- 
haustible fountain of new beginnings, new 
creations, new revelations. ‘* Mercy shall 
be built up forever,’’ says the Psalmist—the 
revelation of God’s mercy is an edifice that 
is ever building, never built ;° stone shall 
be added to stone forever. Never through- 
out the endless future, as Christ leads for- 
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ward his sacramental host to ever larger 
knowledge and joy, will there come a time 
when he cannot turn and say to them: 
‘* Greater things than these shall ye see !” 

It is awonderful thing that the humblest 
believer can call this transcendent God his 
friend. ‘That an infinite Being should think 
of me, love me, save me from myself, make 
me his son and heir, this is something be- 
yond the power of mere human reason to 
discover or to grasp. * But it was precisely 
to remove my doubts, and to convince me of 
this, that the transcendent God came out of 
the light which no man hath seen or can see, 
and entered into the darkness of this world. 
A supernatural and miraculous Saviour, God 
manifested in human flesh, crucified and 
buried, but the third day risen from the 
dead—these simple and attested historical 
facts are my guarantee, as against all specu- 
lative difficulties and unbelieving fears, that 
he is not dead, or shut up in nature, or re- 
duced to mere uniformities of action. In 
the cross of Christ eighteen hundred years 
ago, and in the work of the regenerating 
Spirit to-day, I tind the proof and assurance 
I so sorely need, that there is ‘* One God 
and Father of all who is above all,”’ as well 
as ‘* through all, and in you all.” 


TRANSCENDENCE IN ART. 


In many of our cities the ‘* Angelus” of 
Millet has recently been exhibited. It rep- 
resents two toil-worn peasants at sunset, 
ceasing from their work, at the sound of the 
distant church-bell, to lift up hearts of grat- 
itude and worship to the God above. As 
the two sombre figures with bowed heads 
stand there against the evening sky, the 
whole heaven is luminous and the very 
silence seems to speak. The picture has 
been criticised because the landscape is not 
minutely painted, and the gradation of 
aerial effects is not technically correct. But 
the obvious reply is that Millet has aimed 
to paint, not air, but prayer. The artist is 
more than an artist, more than a mere imi- 
tator of nature ; he sets before us the ideal 
truth of which nature is the symbol ; we 
see the dignity of humble labor, the de- 
pendence of man upon a higher Power, the 
glory of communion with the infinite and 
invisible One. 

Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus’? was born of Bible- 
reading and religious reverence ; it expresses 
the deep sense of God’s transcendence ; and 
this, even more than its artistic quality, 
makes the picture great. The highest art 
is the handmaid of religion—that only is 
the highest art which leads us from nature 


up to nature’s God. It is not the God who 
is interfused through all things that is 
the subject and inspiration of the ‘‘ Ange- 
lus.” 

The soul, oppressed and benumbed by the 
unvarying round of nature, seeks outlet and 
relief ; and, if there be no transcendent 
God, the deepest want of our being is for- 
ever unsatisfied. At times we feel that we 
cannot longer live unless God reveal himself 
tous. We cry like David: *‘ O Lord, my 
Rock, be not silent to me ; lest. if thou be 
silent to me, I become like them that go 
down into the pit.” Amid our héavy bur- 
dens we pray, as Moses prayed : ‘‘ I beseech 
thee, show me thy glory |’? And then, while 
we are hidden from the world as in a cleft 
of the rock, God makes his glory to pass be- 
fore us, and proclaims to us his ineffable 
name, and in the strength of that meat we 
go many days. 


THE BEST PROOF OF TRANSCENDENCE. 


So we have proofs of the supernatural, 
better than any picture can give—namely. 
the personal dealings of God with our souls. 
To many and many a Christian the begin- 
ning of the Christian life was marked by such 
a revelation to him of the living God. He 
has, moreover, the promise of yet other rev- 
elations along the Christian way—Christ has 
given definite assurance that he will mani- 
fest himself to his followers as he does not 
to the world. 

It is the business of the believer to seek 
the fulfilment of this promise—to pray for 
special communications of this grace and 
love. But not for his own sake only—for 
the sake of others also. God certifies him- 
self to the Christian, that the Christian may 
certify him to the world. So the Psalmist 
vrayed : ‘*O God, forsake me not, until I 
a showed thy strength to this generation, 
and thy power to every one that is to 
come !’”’ In the design of God each individ- 
ual joined to Christ is to be, in the answers 
to prayer which he receives, in the pure and 
spiritual life which he leads, in the benig- 
nant and quickening influence which he ex- 
erts, a living demonstration of the super- 
natural, a proof stronger than any syllogism 
can afford that God has come down out of 
the heights of his glory to redeem and save. 
May we not hope that, in spite of the 
mighty drift of our time toward a denial of 
God’s power and divinity, a multitude of his 
saints will still have in themselves, and will 
still give to others, this mightier and more 
convincing witness to the transcendence of 
God ? 
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OBER-AMMERGAU AFTER THE 
* PASSIONS SPIEL.” 


From The Church Times (London,) November 14, 1890, 


OBER-AMMERGAU, Oct. 31. 


A FEW notes from Ober-Ammergau will 
be of interest to many. Those who stayed 
on, after the representations, into the quiet 
of the week between the Sundays of the sea- 
son of the Passions Spiel will remember the 
charms of the village. How much more de- 
lightful, then, it is, now that the good 
people have settled down to their vari- 
ous occupations, may be easily imag- 
ined. I would like to mention something 
which occurred toward the end of the sea- 
son. 

Thursday, September 25th, was the day 
set apart in this parish for the perpetual 
adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. his 
is taken in turn by all the churches in the 
diocese of Munich and Friesing, the religious 
houses taking the nights and the ordinary 
churches the days, during which the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed, witha great number 
of lighted candles. The event which oc- 
curred on this Thursday was a Protestant 
funeral ; the first, I believe, since 1860, 
when the good pastor Daisenberger incurred 
ecclesiastical censure for himself by accord- 
ing full rites to a Protestant. 

On Sunday, September 21st. a young 
Protestant student from Bonn University 
was present at the representation. On the 
Monday he walked to the Crucifixion group, 
given by the late King Ludwig II., and on 
his way back he fell down in a fit: he was 
carried to the hospital and died there. A 
Protestant military chaplain from Weilheim 
was telegraphed for, and he conducted the 
service on the Thursday. The village band, 
accompanied by the school children and the 
** Lieder Kranz,”’ together with the priest, 
Burgomeister, Josef Mayer, and many 
others, went to the hospital, and from there 
walked in procession, the band playing sol- 
emnly all the way. First came a white cross 
wreathed, carried by a child ; then came 
the school children ; afterward the parochial 
funeral, processional crucifix, and so on. 
At the grave side the Protestant pastor, at- 
tired in black, with white bands and the 
peculiar round cap (something like an 
ordinary German infantry cap enlarged) 
conducted the service, frequently using the 
sign of the cross, and delivering a touching 
address. At the close the ‘* Lieder Kranz” 
sang a very beautiful hymn unaccompanied. 
Those attending the funeral held lighted 
candles. 


All this in a thoroughly Roman Catholic 
_ of the world was something not soon to 
e forgotten. On the Tuesday after the 
last representation—i.e., September 30th, 
the whole of the villagers pilgrimaged to 
Ettal. This they do in the spring and again 
in the autumn. One noted a fresh idea for 
English village school processions. All walk 
on each side of the road ; banners or occa- 
sional groupings in the middle at intervals, 
much more dignified in general effect than 
the usual two and two in the middle of the 
road, much more convenient also for 
vehicular traftic. Country parsons should 
note this for their next school outdoor pro- 
cession. Another ecclesiastical event was 
the Festival of the Rosen Kranz (Rosary), 
October 5th, when the whole parish made a 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament through 
the fields, and back to the church. Consid- 
ering the thorough manner in which the 
Ober-Ammergauers carry out everything 
they take in hand, the general effect of this 
may be easily imagined by those to whom the 
sight of a foreign procession is familiar, and 
who remember those large banners on the 
tall poles in Ober-Ammergau parish church, 
all of which figured in the procession. Some 
cows which were quietly grazing, attracted 
by the children repeating their ‘‘ Aves’’ 
and ‘* Paters,’’ seemed to think it was milk- 
ing time, and setting off, joined the proces- 
sion, thereby causing a somewhat unantici- 
pated and grotesque situation. 

Sunday, October 12th, was observed as the 
annual Harvest Thanksgiving in the church. 
There were no decorations ; just a Missa 
Cantata and Te Deum. On October 19th 
came the ‘* Kirche Weih” (Church Dedi- 
cation Festival), quite a parochial carnival 
—flag on church tower, ete. This is kept 
by all the neighboring parishes on the same 
date, because in years past it made such an 
upset ; one set of villagers visiting another 
on the festivals to such an extent that it in- 
terrupted work, and led to too much pleas- 
ure making. Every one goes in for new 
clothes, as at Easter or Whitsuntide with 
us. 

The usual Church services, of course, 
Missa Cantata 8 a.M., with sermons by the 
Pfarrer (parish priest). At 5 pP.M.an octette 
played at the ‘* Gasthaus zur Rose,” and in 
the evening there was a good dance—and 
why not ? On the Monday and Tuesday the 
dancing was kept up again till well in the 
small hours. On the Monday of the 
‘** Kirche Weih”’ there was a commemora- 
tive service of Ober-Ammergauers who have 
at any time perished in war. All those who 
have served in the army mustered at the 
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Burgomeister’s house at 9 A.M., and, headed 
by the band playing the same two marches, 
which every one will remember on the Sat- 
urday evenings during the Passions Spiel 
season, they marched to the church, the 
standard-bearer, with the Burgomeister on 
his right, and Josef Mayer on his left, fol- 
lowing immediately after the band. In the 
cantly where the catafalque for Requiems 
is always placed, was a military trophy in 
addition to the ordinary catafalque with 
lighted candles, two flags, drums, guns, 
swords, etc. 

After ‘‘ Kirche Weih” came Sunday, Oc- 
tober 26th, the thanksgiving after the ‘‘Pas- 
sions Spiel,” with a sermon by the Benefi- 
ziat Carl von Brentano, or the Professor, as 
every one seems to call him, and who I often 
think bears a slight resemblance in the dis- 
tance to the late Cardinal Newman. They 
sing a@ German 7¢ Deum here to a tune 
similar to ** Sun of my Soul ” (Hursley), A. 
and M., with a repeat in it. 

I have been present at many funerals and 
Requiems here, all of which have been very 
striking ; but last Monday, October 27th, I 
came in for a change in the form of a 
double wedding of a brother and sister from 
the same house; that of Sebastian Lang 
** Bildhauer,”’ the bandmaster, who lives in 


a blue-coloured house near the theatre. First 
of all came the civil part of the ceremony at 


the Rath Haus, which took up some time. 
The M. ©. at all weddings is Thomas Rendl 
(the ‘* Pilatus’). Rosemary seems to be the 
proper thing to wear at weddings, a good 
sprig forming a true, old-fashioned button- 
hole. The band conducted the wedding 
party to church, the bridegrooms and their 
men walking first, and then the brides with 
two bridesmaids on each side of them. All 
wore thin shoes and dresses, though there 
was plenty of snow on the ground. ‘The 
brides wore black silk dresses with white 
veils and imitation orange blossom. ‘The 
ring part of the ceremony in church seemed 
similar to our own, and the wrapping of the 
stole round the hands formed an impressive 
addition. During the Missa Cantata, which 
was well sung (especially an unaccom- 
panied hymn, which was very lovely), the 
four knelt at a fald-stool in front of the 
altar. 

At the conclusion of the service, all the 
immediate wedding party, with the brides, 
their husbands, and the other guests, went 
to the right side of the altar to drink the 
blessed wine. It is usual also for all the 
people to go up to the right of the altar to 
drink the blessed wine (the love of St. John) 
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on St. John’s Day, December 27th. Iam 
not sure, but I believe this is a local custom. 
The band escorted the wedding party all the 
way to the house right at the far end of the 
village. The husbands and men going first 
as before, and the brides and their attend- 
ants following—picking their way through 
the snow. On the way, about five young 
men, running to meet the brides, barred 
their progress, and they had to pay toll in 
hard cash. In the house feasting and danc- 
ing were kept up till 3 a.m. I should add 
that the ** Pilatus” saw them safely through, 
both in church and afterward, to the end of 
the evening. 

The next day another wedding of much 
interest came off, one Josef Albrecht, a 
promising student at the carving school. 
The service in church was much the same as 
on the Monday. In the evening the festiv- 
ities were held at the ‘‘ Alten Post Gast- 
haus,” and as ‘* Pilatus’ kindly came with 
a special invitation, I had the privilege of 
being present at what I would not have 
missed on any account. After the feast 
came some dancing to the music of a “‘ sex- 
tette ;’ how gracefully they dance, too! 
Whatever they are about there is a sort of 
refinement of manner which one would look 
for in vain in an English country village. 
Later on ‘* Pilatus,” with a lighted candle 
in front of him—all being in order—pro- 
ceeded to toast the bride and bridegroom, 
and the whole wedding party. He first of 
all delivered a long and very beautiful 
speech, written originally for him by Pas- 
tor Daisenberger. Those who heard his 
diction in the Passions Spiel, can well im- 
agine Thomas Rendl standing up in this 
crowded room in a ** public-house”’ in the 
midst of the wedding party and many others 
who were assembled there, and eloquently, 
with dignified gesture, delivering this ora- 
tion, which touched upon the Marriage of 
Cana in Galilee, and how the Father is always 
at one with His children in their joys as well 
as their sorrows. He concluded by recit- 
ing in German the Pater Noster and Ave 
Maria. Fancy sucha speech in an English 
** public-house’’ at a wedding feast—but 
why not ? 

The speech being concluded he proceeded 
to ** toast,” giving first the name in full of 
each person, and a full description as to re- 
lationships, ete., concluding with ‘‘ er—(or 
‘sie’)—soll leben! Hoch! and a flourish— 
very much a flourish —by the sextette. This, 
in the case of each person, took some time. 
Then came more dancing, the bride leading 
off with a relation of the bridegroom, and 
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vice versd. After this the presentations—a 
bottle of wine and a glass, and a large bowl 
of small cakes in front of the married pair. 
The master of the ceremonies, sitting to the 
left of the bridegroom, had a large tureen 
with a plate on the top, and a book with all 
the names of the guests. A woman friend 
of the bride sat to her right, with a napkin 
having one corner turnedover. In addition 
to the presents usually given, it is the cus- 
tom for each guest whose name is called out 
to come up and put money (six or eight 
marks perhaps) on the plate over the tureen, 
which is immediately turned into that recep- 
tacle ; also to give something to the woman 
friend, who conceals the amount in the nap- 
kin. <A further present may or may not be 
given. Each guest shakes hands with the 
bride and bridegroom, and, after drinking 
some wine and taking some cake, retires. 
The amount in the tureen helps to pay the 
expenses of the wedding and the after festiv- 
ities, but the husband is supposed to know 
nothing of the contents of the napkin, which 
serves as pin money for the bride. The 
presents were numerous, and of all kinds ; 
rolls of wax taper (used in church at Re- 
quiems), cotfee-pots and coffee-cups, liqueur 
sets, beer mugs, vases, and all manner of 
household implements, down to a feeding- 
bottle and a small pan they use here for 
heating infants’ food ; this was filled with 
small dolls dressed as babies, and caused 
much amusement. More dancing followed 
till 3 A.M. 

Another idea for school tea-parties in the 
country : as to payment of the musicians. 
Part of the room is reserved for the dancers. 
At the commencement of each dance each 
man pays 20 pfennigen (a pennyeach). The 
people here are by no means well off, vet 
they manage to pay. Such a plan would 
simplify matters and equalize things in 
charging for a tea-party entrance, and let- 
ting the dancers pay extra afterward on the 
system I have mentioned. 

The wedding party met again the next 
day at the *‘ Lamm Gasthaus” from 4 to 8 
p.M. Lookatthis part of the world. They 
have ‘* public-houses’’ proper, and the ‘* pub- 
lic’? utilize them. If one could find, or 
rather if it could only be the proper thing 
to find the parish priest, the schoolmasters, 
the village doctor, and the various local 
luminaries (or those who consider them so), 
all able to meet on friendly terms for a short 
convivial time ina *‘ public-house’’ in Eng- 
land, without coming across any swearing 
or drunkenness, things would be very differ- 
ent, and a healthier tone would be prevalent. 


Here, even in the after ‘* Passion” season, 
there are nine public-houses for the 1300 in- 
habitants ; there is plenty of room for the 
people to sit down and talk quietly, or play 
a harmless game of cards. No swearing, no 
drunkenness—but that comes of having de- 
cent beer. As Archdeacon Farrar says of a 
crowd, ** Here and everywhere it was Impos- 
sible for an Englishman not to deplore the 
contrast presented by this crowd and the 
crowds which assemble at places of amuse- 
ments on our Bank Holidays. The youths, 
most of whom had fine, open, honest faces, 
and wore flowers in their hats or at their 
button-holes, were all polite and well be- 
haved. Many of them were drinking beer 
with their lunch, but the beer was thin, 
wholesome, and perfectly harmless lager 
beer, on which no one could easily get in- 
toxicated. There was no noise, no rowdy- 
ism, no drunkenness, no coarse language, no 
bad behaviour, but much quiet and courte- 
ous happiness. ‘To charge it as a crime 
against the people of Ober Ammergau that 
they drink beer is absurd. If no more in- 
toxicating drink than this lager beer were 
drunk in England, insteal of the heady, 
stupefying, adulterated poison consumed by 
our own peasantry, it would be well for us. 
It is a singular incidental sign of the re- 
ligious spirit of the people that over the 
brewery which has occupied the Monastery 
of Ettal since its secularization in 1803 still 
runs the ancient pious chronogram, * May 
God bless the beer of Ettal.’”’ Such are the 
** gasthauses,’” not mere beer-houses or gin 
palaces, sinks of iniquity (which, by the 
way, ‘* coffee palaces” are equally capable 
of becoming). One more thing one sees 
frequently here in the public-houses. Every 
one may be talking, and suddenly the church 
bell is heard ringing the Angelus. At 
once every hat is removed, and instead of 
the ostentatious crossing and gabbling one 
may have observed elsewhere, all seem quietly 
intent and self-collected, saying to themselves 
their ‘* Our Father’? and the commemora- 
tion of the Incarnation. If people in Eng- 
land could thus pull themselves together, as 
a mark of respect for the things not of this 
world in the midst of this ‘* hurrying life,”’ 
perhaps there would be less drunkenness and 
gambling, less evil speaking, lying, and 
slandering, less coveting and obtaining, 
by one way or another, other men’s goods, 
which is one way of doing ‘* good business.”’ 
‘** But, tush ! I am puling,”’ as the vicar in 
the Sorcerer observed. 

The covered part of the auditorium at the 
theatre now contains all the rows of seats 
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piled up, also the houses of Annas and 
Pilate, and the streets of Jerusalem, the 
front being allboardedup. The stage itself 
likewise is boarded up, the middle part, 
where the audience sat 1n the open air, being 
all levelled and tidied up till 1900. I do 
not know whether many know of the 
** Kreuz Schule,” a play given in 1875, after 
the erection of the ** Calvary” given by the 
late King Ludwig II. I believe it had then 
not been represented since 1833. The 
action consists of Old Testament scenes, the 
tubleaux being from the New ; there is also 
music. I ventured, rightly or wrongly, to 
suggest what a boon it would be to many if 
an opportunity could be given next year of 
witnessing this play. The answer was that 
it would be ruination to the village to be 
upset again, that if the regular routine of 
the carving industry suffered from so marked 
an interruption, all that goes to make Ober- 
Ammergau what it is would be at an end, 
and there would certainly be no Passions 
Spiel in 1900, 

A word us to some erroneous impressions, 
which, I believe, are current. 1. The lit- 
eral translation of the word ‘* Herrgott- 
schnitzer’’ is somewhat misleading; the 
word simply means carver of the Christus 
figures for crucifixes. Josef Mayer has, I 
believe, never carved figures, but he has en- 
graved crosses such as one sees them doing 
now in the Schnitz Schule. 2. The Kofel 
cross falling is no such catastrophe as some 
have made out, indicating the will of Provi- 
dence that the Passions Spiel shall be dis- 
continued. The cross is frequently blown 
down and set up again. 3. *‘ The Ober- 
Ammergauers have been well paid for all 
the hospitality they have shown,” say some 
people. Have they? I should just like 
people who say so to have seen all the tak- 
ing down of beds on hire which had to be 
returned and paid for. Consider the cost 
of building the large houses necessitated by 
the advent of the visitors. Consider the 
cost of the food, which was much more 
expensive during the ‘* Passion’’ season 
than at other times—so much so, in fact, 
that to barely cover the cost of their keep it 
became necessary to insist on visitors re- 
maining two days. 

Those who stayed on during the week- 
days will remember all the extensive wash- 
ings and preparations for the incursion of 
the following Saturday. And now that all 
are steadily at work again, one can better 
understand what they must have lost by 
being compelled to abstain from their or- 
dinary vocations while extending their hos- 
pitality to the visitors, who after all knew 
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beforehand more or less what the cost would 
be. In this connection two ‘* beauties’’—a 
**he” and a ‘‘she”—who were staying in 
the house where I write, being dissatisfied 
with the homely but excellent table kept by 
our host, sallied forth in quest of gastro- 
nomic indulgence. They returned exulting 
in that they had made a capital dinner at 
the Herrgottschnitzer Cafe, having con- 
sumed soup, trout from the Amber, ** Ober- 
Ammergau ducks’ (they must have had 
canvas-back ducks in their minds’ eye) 
and champagne !—a nice prelude to the ob- 
ject of their pilgrimage here. These 
identical ideals (English, I am sorry to say) 
happened to sit behind me at the theatre, 
and during the lovely plaintive music which 
followed the Crucifixion scene (** Liebe, 
Liebe’’) they were chattering away as hard 
as they could, discussing how the hanging 
on the cross was managed. 

On another similar occasion, some one re- 
marked to some talkative English, ** 1 am 
afraid this music must interfere sadly with 
your conversation.”’ Another interesting 
specimen. An American (apropos of the 
wood carving) *‘ reckoned” it would bea 
good thing if some one would start a silk 
factory here, which he ‘‘guessed” would be 
a ‘‘darned site better’ than all the 
** cussed ” image-making. All these good 
souls would probably return with mixed 
impressions, one doubtless being that the 
Ober-Ammergauers were well paid. 

It seems a graceless and disgraceful thing 
to visit the good people and partake of their 
hospitality and then to say ‘* they were well 
paid.”” They were not well paid ; they have, 
it is true, covered the expenses at the theatre 
with the receipts for the tickets there, and 
there is a small surplus for the new hospi- 
tal. ‘The costumes for the actors were de- 
signed by Herr Ludwig Lang, the talented 
master of the Schnitz Schule here, and cut 
out by his sister, Friiulein Josefa Lang, who 
superintended the making of them by the 
young women of the village who assembled 
last winter at the Rath Haus for the pur- 
pose ; and yet I believe many think that 
these costumes came from the Opera Houses 
of Munich or Vienna. 

Once in ten years is not a very great mat- 
ter, if a good surplus of profit had remained. 
The whole ratable value of the community 
is less than £250 a year, out of which con- 
tributions have to go to the salaries of the 
parish priest, the Burgomeister and his sec- 
retary, the expenses of the schoolmasters, 
and the carving school, so that a little mar- 
gin once in ten years can hardly be grudged 
those to whom all Europe is grateful, and 
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glad enough to come for what can be ob- 
tained here—a retreat from the world. And 
now the village sleeps—so to put it—for ten 
years, till the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

Here is a translation of the notice which 
was posted up in the dressing rooms, and 
about the back of the stage, on the last Sun- 
day :—‘‘ The Passion Play for this century 
draws to a close, and God’s blessing has 
been visibly with us. Let us, therefore, 
offer to God our thanksgiving in this last 
Representation by striving to show forth 
with that earnestness and dignity of which 
the story is worthy, the sufferings and death 
of our Divine Lord and Saviour.’’ They 
have done their work, and as with every- 
thing else, they have done it well. As 
I write, the village is, perhaps, more lovely 
than ever it was during the season. It is 
All Hallow E’en. The mountains and trees 
are covered with snow, the cross on the 
Kofel is gleaming in the sun. The good 
Ober-Ammergauers are straightening-up the 
churchyard, preparing their graves for 
** Alle Heiligen.”’ 

Many will be sorry to hear that the 
**Choragus,” Jacob Rutz, has just lost a 
young son, who died suddenly on Wednes- 
day night. He will be buried to-morrow. 
Would that we in England had more care 
for our dead and their resting-places ! 

Many lessons may, indeed, be learned 
here, and many, doubtless, have been. 
There is an inexpressible enchantment in 
this secluded valley, 2800 feet above the 
North Sea level, specially when the moon 
and brilliant stars are shining on a snow-clad 
landscape. A charm lingers about the hill- 
sides in the remembrance of what has been 
enacted here, recalling the sentiments which 
filled one’s mind in the fields of Bethlehem, 
or on the hill-sides of the sea of Galilee. It 
would indeed be a disaster if too many 
strangers made this an ordinary resort, 
though undoubtedly many will come here 
again to visit the friends who treated them 
so well this year. It is much to be hoped 
that the English offering of a new organ for 
the church here will be largely and liberally 
supported. Few who came here returned 
without a warm place in their hearts for the 
place and people, and that warmth will 
kindle a desire to co-operate in the scheme 
for replacing the present broken-down in- 
strument which has to do duty for the ser- 
vicesinthechurch. Donations of any sums 
from 1s. upward may be sent to Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co., Bankers, 1, Cavendish- 
Square, W., to order of Sir Samuel Scott, 
Bart., & Co. 


INTERNATIONAL AND INDEPEN- 
DENT SYSTEM OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS.* 


BY PROFESSOR SYLVESTER BURNHAM, D.D. 
From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, December 4, 1890. 


THERE are two things I wish to say be- 
fore reading the paper I have prepared. 
One is, that I should be most unwilling 
even to seem to be lacking in regard or re- 
spect for those both older and wiser than 
myself. If Iseem, in this paper, to be thus 
lacking, it is simply because I remembered 
that the Secretary’s bell would ring at the 
end of twenty-five minutes, and yet I wished 
to say clearly and plainly what I have to say. 
The other matter is, that I have not tried 
to prove all the statements contained in the 
paper. It was necessary to assume that 
some things were known to be true, in order 
to attempt to prove anything in the time 
allowed me. 

The question before us, as I conceive it, 
is this : 

Can the present system of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lessons be justly re- 
garded as an ideal, or a final, method for 
the study of the Bible in the Sunday-school ; 
or ought we to look for something better, 
which shall replace it? My own position on 
this question is, that the time has come to 
lay aside the method of the International 
Lessons, and to adopt for our Sunday schools 
a system of lessons more in harmony with 
the demands of true Bible study. In 
assuming this position, I do not mean to 
say that the system of the International Les- 
sons has no merits ; still less to claim that it 
has not been of great service in its day. I 
would not like to say, moreover, that 1s not 
better than the system, or the no-system, of 
Sunday-school lessons that preceded it. 

The Old Chemistry also was a useful sci- 
ence in its day ; but we study and teach the 
New Chemistry now, and do not mourn be- 
canse the former things have passed away. 

In like manner, it is possible that the good 
thing of yesterday in Bible study may be- 
come the hindrance of to-day. My objection 
to the International Lessons, as an ideal, or 
final, method of Bible study arises, first, from 
what I find this system is ; and secondly, 
from what it is not. 

First, therefore, the International System 
of Lessons ought to be replaced by some 
other method of Bible study, because of 
what this system is. For the system, in 
some of its characteristic features, is cen- 
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trally and essentially opposed to modern 
ideas of true educational methods. 

Under this head, we notice, first, that the 
International System proceeds, from year 
to year, without unity of subject. It aims 
neither at teaching the whole Bible as a unit 
of study, nor any one of the elements which 
make it up, such as history, poetry, law, or 
prophecy, asa subject by itself. According 
to its method, one only knows that he is 
studying some passages, or, at the most, 
some book to be found in the Scriptures. 
Even if we have the life of Christ this year, 
and the reign of the Kings of Judah the 
next year, and fragments from the epistle 
to the Romans in the third, still there can- 
not be said to be any real unity of subject 
in such a study of the Bible. Such a study 
has, indeed, its‘value. It is far better than 
no study ; but it cannot be regarded, with 
any justness, as ideal or final. What would 
b> thought of a course of study in any 
school that prescribed history for one term, 
poetry for the next, logic for a third, and 
philosophy for a fourth, and then arranged 
these same subjects in another and another 
order in successive years, the order depend- 
ing largely upon fancy, and the particular 
topic ineach subject depending, apparently, 
upon nothing? Yet, from an educational 
point of view, this is precisely the method 
of the International Lessons. How, then, 
can this system have any just claim to en- 
dure for along time to come, if only the 
fittest ought to survive ? 

But, secondly, the International Lessons 
proceed without definiteness of purpose. 
Every well-regulated school, and every good 
course of study, have some definite aim to 
secure, or else it is condemned by modern 
educational ideas. It may be sought either 
to give a definite amount and kind of men- 
tal training, or to impart thorough and sys- 
tematic knowledge on a definite number of 
subjects ; or both these ends may be aimed 
at. But, so far as appears after quite a 
number of years, the International Lessons 
cannot be said to seek, in any real way, either 
of these objects. Its total result, thus far, 
seems to be some scrappy information about 
special portions, larger or smaller, of the 
Bible, with no very definite indication of 
any use to which this information could be 
put. Itis not easy to see how the system 
could have held its ground so long as it has, 
if all this time there had not been in the 
church a large amount of ignorances, not 
only in regard to what the Bible really is, 
but also as to how and for what it ought to 
be studied. But a system that holds its 
ground by the ignorance of its students, or 
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even the lack of competent teachers, has in 
itself the reason and the prophecy of its 
abolishment. 

In the third place, the International Sys- 
tem is completely ungraded in its material. 
In this respect, it is utterly opposed to mod- 
ern educational ideas. One of the points of 
which its advocates make much is that, by 
its method, all the Sunday-schools of the 
world are studying the same lesson in all 
their classes at the same time. This is ex- 
actly what they ought not to be doing. In 
this matter it is one of the greatest defects 
of the system. What should we have to say 
of an educational system, whose boast was 
that all the schools of the United States, 
Primary Schools, High Schools, Colleges 
and Professional Schools, were all engaged 
at the same hour in the study of the same 
epoch in history, the same passage in lit- 
erature, the same problem in mathematics, 
the same question in philosophy, or the same 
doctrine in theology? The preposterous- 
ness of such a system is clear from the mere 
statement of the case. The sentimental and 
empty boast would not keep the system in 
beingasingle hour. Can we be justified,then, 
in adopting for our study of the Bible a 
method which we would not tolerate for the 
study of arithmetic and geography? It is 
absurd to think of teaching Isaiah and 
Romans, Ezekiel and Colossians, Daniel and 
Revelation, to the younger classes in our 
Sunday-schools. We might as well intro- 
duce the study of conic sections and meta- 
physics into our primary schools. If we 
attempt to teach them to the younger schol- 
ars, we shall either fail to teach them any- 
thing at all, or only succeed in teaching 
what is not so. Buta system of lessons, 
which proposes to omit entirely these por- 
tions of the Bible from the study of the 
Sunday-school, surely cannot be called an 
ideal or a final system of Bible study. Be- 
sides, it would practically declare to be true 
the dangerous heresy that the Bible is not 
the Word of God, but only contains the 
Word of God. So that, with these parts 
of the Bible excluded. or included, the In- 
ternational System stands condemned for 
what it is. 

Let us now see, on the other hand, why 
this system cannot justly claim to be the 
true system for Sunday-school work because 
of what itis not. 

In general, it may be said that the Inter- 
national Lessons lack largely, or entirely, 
the essential characteristics which, accord- 
ing to modern exegetical science, belong 
to true Bible study. But true Bible 
study must meet the demands of exegetical 
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science, because Bible study is essentially in- 
terpretation, and interpretation is a scien- 
tific process. It remains, therefore, to point 
out the essential characteristics which must 
belong to scientific Bible study, and which 
the International Lessons do not possess. 
In regard to this matter it is to be said, 
first, true Bible study will be Chronological. 
By this is meant that each book must be 
studied as the product of its own particular 
age ; and all the books must be considered 
in their chronological relations to one an- 
other. For the science of interpretation 
shows us that every book is born out of its 
own age, and has its birth marks in it. 
Thus it comes to pass that the same words 
and the same forms of expression do not, in 
every age, or in the mouth of every man in 
the same age, have always the same mean- 
ing. If, therefore, we do not know the age 
of the book we study, and the kind of the 
book we study, and the kind of thinking 
and life that characterized the age, we may 
miss much of the true meaning of the book. 
Much of our Bible study at the present time, 
and much of the so highly praised ‘* Bible 
Readings,” err not a little in neglecting this 
important factor in true Bible study. The 
work proceeds by words or phrases, and not 
by attention to datesandages. Key-words, 
such as faith, righteousness, Day of the 
Lord, hell or others of this sort are selected, 
and passages are made to harmonize in a 
melody upon this key with little regard to 
the strain in which they were written at 
first. But this way of doing is contrary to 
common sense, and, therefore, contrary to 
the scientific method. For science, after 
all, is only systematized common sense. We 
do not use other literature in this fashion. 
No one thinks of seeing in the term chem- 
istry in books of a hundred years ago, the 
meaning which this term now has. No one 
supposes that the writer of fifty years ago, 
in speaking of public conveyances, means 
limited witiiale railway trains. Why 


should it any more be taken for granted that 
the faith of Abraham was in all respects 
like the faith of Paul; or that the hell of a 
psalm writer was the same as that which 
Jesus spoke of in awful terms of anxious 


love and fear ? The Bible books were not 
less inspired because they were born of the 
age in which they appeared, even as Christ 
was not less divine because he was human. 
He was the Son of God, because he was also 
the Son of man. The Bible is, in the same 
way, divine, because it is human. Not to 
study it, therefore, as other books are 
studied, in its relations to the times that 
produced it, is to study it falsely. But this 
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chronological element is left out of the sight 
almost altogether in the International Les- 
sons. 

Secondly, true Bible study will be literary, 

By this is meant that the Bible must be 
studied not so much as a book, but rather 
as books. In such astudy, each book must 
be taken as a literary whole, in which every 
part has its meaning in consequence of its 
relations to this whole. All the parts, more- 
over, are to be given their meaning in view 
of the oceasion that produced the book and 
the purpose for which it was written. 
Nothing can be more absurd than the far 
too common practice of selecting for study 
or for a text a few words of the Bible, with- 
out any reference to the relation of these 
words to the thought and aim of the book 
in which they occur. This is as if the Bible 
were a scrap-book or a grab bag, in which, 
by some mysterious providence, a lot of good 
things had come together to be taken out 
at random, as some happy fancy might dic- 
tate, for pious uses. What should we say of 
an expounder of the philosophy of Plato, 
who should attempt to teach us the system 
of that great thinker by giving us some re- 
flections based upon isolated passages 
selected at random from his writings ? 
What should we say of such a teacher, if he 
had never really studied a single work of 
Plato as a complete whole, so that he did 
not himself know the relation of his pas- 
sages to the works from which they were 
taken? Or what should we say of a physi- 
cian who should undertake to cure us of a 
serious sickness, by using prescriptions 
selected at random from his text-books on 
Therapeutics ? These men we should call 
quacks : and justly. 

We ought never to forget that the Bible 
is not so truly to be termed revelation, as 
the history and product of revelation. Facts 
have always preceded books, if the books 
have been good foranything. This has been 
the case also with the Bible books. The 
New Testament, for example, did not pro- 
duce Jesus and the church ; but Jesus and 
the church produced the New Testament. 
Our religion is not the religion of a book, 
as has been sometimes urged against it ; but 
a religion resting upon historic facts. There 
is a very important sense in which it still 
remains the religion for all men and all 
times, books or no books, inspiration or no 
inspiration. It is to be remembered that 
the church was in full being, and men were 
believing unto salvation in Jesus, before a 
line of the New Testament was written. 
The books of the Bible thus had a natural 
birth out of the needs of men, and tke de- 
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sire of other men to help them ; and they 
were designed by their authors to meet the 
circumstances of their own time. We can- 
not reasonably suppose that Isaiah of 
Jerusalem, when rebuking King Ahaz, or 
encouraging King Hezekiah, or thundering 
against the sins of Judah in his day, thought 
very much of how men would regard his 
utterances, in 1890 a.p. Or that Paul 
stopped to consider long how fully he was 
inspired, when out of a heart hot with grief 
and indignation, he wrote his burning words 
to the churches of Galatia; or when, in 
tender love, he wrote such sweet words of 
deep affection to his brethren at Philippi. 
Not in any sense, or in any way, that these 
words, each and all, were not the words of 
men moved by the Holy Spirit. But they 
were also the words of men moved by human 
occasion and purpose, only rightly to be un- 
derstood when studied as a part of the 
world’s literature. But that the Bible is 
literature is a fact which the International 
System of Sunday-school Lessons seems to 
leave out of account almost altogether. Its 
skip-and-jump method is not sufficiently 
remedied by directions to read what lies be- 
tween the passages chosen. Even were all 
this read and studied in the manner in which 
the selected passages are expounded, still 
almost no prominence would even then be 
given to the literary element in the Bible. 
But this must be constantly before us in 
any true study of the Scriptures. 

In the third place, true Bible study will 
be historical. 

That is, the Bible must not only be 
studied as books, but as a historical unit— 
the product and the picture of a developing 
revelation. Revelation is indeed a unit ; 
but it is also adevelopment. Any true and 
real meaning of the word revelation must 


‘include not only a giving by God, but a re- 
yag A 


ceiving by man. ‘To him who receives noth- 
ing, nothing can, in any intelligent sense, 
be said to be revealed. But human recep- 
tivity for truth, in the race as in the indi- 
vidual, in the progress from childhood to 
manhood, has increased by a gradual 
growth. Revelation, also, to keep pace 
with the increasing receptivity of man, has 
been a development. ‘Thus there is a his- 
toric order and progress in doctrine in the 
Bible itself, as well as in the life of the 
church. Abraham did not see all the truth 
that was known to Samuel ; nor Samuel all 
that was known by Peter and John. The 
kingdom of God was one thing to Moses, a 
somewhat different thing to Isaiah, and an- 
other thing yet to Jesus. The hopes for 
the future that Isaiah had were not the same 


as those which Paul sets before us in Ephe- 
sians and Colossians. Not that the earlier 
views and hopes were contradicted by the 
later, but they were less full and perfect. 

It is«this historical element in revelation 
which makes it necessary that a scientific 
study of the Bible should recognize a Bibli- 
cal theology as a true and necessary basis 
for a Christian, and a Baptist theology, 
and yet as distinct from the latter. His- 
torical theology and systematic theology may 
both be Biblical, and ought both to be Bib- 
lical ; but they are not the same thing, for 
all that. ‘Io read into, or out of, a passage 
in the Psalms or Isaiah the same meaning 
as if it had been written by John or Paul, 
even were every word the same in both cases, 
may be the practice of even some Baptists ; 
but it is neither science nor common sense. 
The scientific value of many of the proof 
passages of our systems of doctrine would be 
found to be absolutely lost, if due regard 
were paid to the place of these passuges in 
the development of revelation. In this 
matter, also, our International System of 
Lessons seems to me to be radically at fault. 
If the reply be made that this idea of the 
historical element in revelation cannot be 
taught to all grades of minds, one may well 
ask, then, why seek to have as the one sys- 
tem for all minds, in the school of the 
church, a system which is sure to convey a 
radically false idea to the minds that are 
able to receive the truth about the divine 
revelation ? 

A failure to recognize the presence and 
results of the historic element in the Bible, 
the development in revelation, if it is really 
there, will introduce a large percentage of 
error into the results to which any study of 
the Scriptures will lead us. 

The just conclusion, then, seems to be 
that the time has come for this International 
System of Bible study, which is opposed to 
modern educational ideas, and is not able to 
satisfy the demands of scientific interpreta- 
tion, to give place to something else, better 
fitted to survive. 

HAMILTON ‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


THE JESUS CHRIST OF THE KO- 
RAN. 


BY THE REV. S. M. ZWEMER,. 


From The Christian Intelligencer (Reformed Dutch), New 
York, November 29, 1890. 


AUTHORITIES widely differ as to what 
were the real sources from which Mohammed 
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drew his historic material for the composi- 
tion of the Koran. Yet, whatever those 
sources may have been, Jewish, Gnostic, or 
Christian, the contents of the book prove 
beyond a doubt that some of these sources 
must have been in the main accurate, 
although much corrupted in their adoption 
or by their accommodation to the new sys- 
tem. Islam isin some respects a palimpsest 
of early Arabian Christianity ; and if we 
look beneath the accumulated traditions and 
corruptions of his followers, and beneath 
the often incoherent rhapsodies of Moham- 
med himself, we can see more than dim 
traces of such Christian concepts as _pre- 
vailed with the apostle of Arabia. In all 
missionary effort it is important to know 
the soil as well as the seed ; and in working 
for Islam, to know what they think of 
Yhrist, before we present Christ to them, 
is not only prudent, but essential. 

As Islam is based upon and always finds 
final proof for its doctrine in the Koran, 
that book alone can give us the earliest and 
truest conception among Muslims of the 
character of Jesus Christ. Following the 
usual theological analysis of the text-books 
of Christian doctrine, what did Mohammed 
teach on the Person, Offices and States of 
the Messiah ? 

His Person. Though, as is well known, 
the Koran repeatedly and unequivocally 


denies the deity of Jesus, the son of Mary, 
as we understand it (Surahs 2 : 112 ; 19 : 43, 
etc.), yet certain attributes are assigned to 
Christ and names given Him, which Mo- 
hammed himself acknowledges could only 
belong to God, and which he did not, there- 
fore, even in his later and most arrogant 


revelations, claim for himself. Such, for 
example, are the names : Al Messiah (Surah 
3:40), The Word of God (4 : 169), Spirit 
— God (4 : 169); or the attribute of sin- 
essness which Mohammed never did claim 
for himself, but which he credits to Jesus 
the son of Mary, according to the tradition 
of Anas (Mishkat, book XXIII., chapter 
12). 

As to Christ’s humanity, the Koran ac- 
knowledges His miraculous conception and 
birth. It gives a warped and fantastic ac- 
count of his life, in which the human ele- 
ment is always prominent, though it is 
always accompanied by the power of work- 
ing miracles, and thus shows a divine 
authority and commission. The third 
Surah assigns to Christ the power to create, 
to heal, to cleanse lepers and to raise the 
dead (vs. 43-46). In the fifth Surah it is 
stated that God ‘‘ will chastise’ those who 
believe not in Jesus Christ “‘ with a chastise- 
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ment wherewith I will not chastise any other 
creature”’ (vs. 112-115). Christ’s offices, 
as set forth in the Koran, throw further 
light on His real mission and power as 
taught by Mohammed. 

His Offices. We find both the prophetical 
and kingly offices of Christ plainly admit- 
ted, if notin all their Christian fulness, yet 
with undoubted words. He is called a 
prophet in many places. Of the three hun- 
dred and fifteen prophets, or apostles, spoken 
of by Mohammed, six are dignified by special 
names—Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus and Mohammed. Jesus is called the 
Ruhu Allah, Spirit of God. To Him was 
committed, and He taught, the Jngil, or 
Gospel. Christ’s mission was to the Jews. 
He came ‘‘ to confirm the law, and as a 
guidance and warning to those who fear 
God”? (Surah 5:50). Jesus had ‘‘ clear 
proofs of this mission,” and was *‘ strength- 
ened by the Holy Spirit” (Surah 2:81, 
254). He taught among the Jews and con- 
firmed His teaching by signs, but they did 
not believe. 

That Jesus was crucified is denied by the 
Koran (Surahs 3 : 47-50; 4: 155, 156), 
and the well-known fiction, perhaps borrowed 
from the Gospel of Barnabas, that Judas 
was crucified in His stead is substituted. 
The kingly office of Christ is not so clearly 
stated as His prophetical work, and yet no 
less taught by implication. He is called 
** Tlustrious in this world and the next” 
(Surah 3:40); His miracles admit royal 
power ; the following words, which certainly 
suggest His kingship, are ascribed to Christ 
(Surah 3 : 44), ** I come to you with a sign 
from God. Fear God and obey me ;” and 
finally His power at judgment is that of a 
king, as well as His exaltation in heaven 
(Surah 4: 157). That Christ is a priest 
could not by any means of interpretation be 
forced from the Koran or tradition. That 
vital office which dignifies His work as 
prophet and glorifies His kingship is absent 
in Mohammedan Christology. As Sale puts 
it, ‘* The Cross of Christ is the missing link 
in the Moslem’s Creed ; for we havein Islam 
the strange anomaly of a religion which re- 
jects the doctrine of sacrifice for sin, while 
its great central feast is a feast of sacrifice.” 
And yet that anomaly of Islam will once be 
the glory of Christianity when Christian 
missions will use that great central sacri- 
ficial feast at Mecca as convincing proof with 
Moslems of the necessity of the doctrine of 
atonement ; and so Islam’s centre of power 
will testify against Islam. 

The States of Christ. The Koran here 
is not as explicit as are the traditions based 
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on it. Of course, by denying the deity of 
the Messiah, His glory and power from all 
eternity are also denied, and His miraculous 
conception and birth become a mere passivity 
like the creation of Adam. There can be 
no humiliation unless there be a Son of 
God. However, that element of humilia- 
tion embraced in the /ife of Christ while on 
earth is to some extent taught. Some 
Surahs speak of His poverty, and of His 
persecution and rejection by the Jews. His 
priestly office not even being hinted at, and 
His vicarious and expiatory death being de- 
nied, the humiliation and suffering of Geth- 
semane and Golgotha remain excluded from 
the Koran. As to Christ’s exaltation, all 
Moslems admit that Jesus was miraculously 
(by deception !) (Surah 4 : 156) taken to 
heaven, and did not see death or corruption. 
Mohammed says he saw Jesus and John in the 
second heaven; others name the third or 
fourth heaven as His place of abode. The 
Koran is apparently silent, but tradition 
based on Surah 4 : 157 holds that Christ is 
coming again for judgment. ‘* And there 
shall not be one of the people of the Book 
but shall believe in Him (Jesus) ; before 
His death and in the day of judgment He 
shall be a witness against them” (4 : 157). 
After the judgment there will be a sort of 
carnal millennium. Jesus will live on earth 
forty-five years, marry and have children, 
and then again die ; wealth will abound, and 
enmity and hatred cease. 

Such is our outline of the character of 
Jesus and of His mission, as given in the 
Koran. It is too barren and blasphemous 
to be called a portrait; it contains too 
much truth to be stamped a caricature. 
Aside from criticism, may we not draw two 
conclusions from its study: 1. That the 
Christ of the Koran is not the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world ; and 
vet, 2. That this Christ of the Koran may 
be used to point those who know Him to 
the ‘‘ fulness of the Godhead ’’ in the Gos- 
pels. That showing to Islam its need of 
salvation by conviction of sin, corrects and 
completes Islam’s picture of the Saviour of 
the world. ‘* Him, therefore, whom ye 
iynorantly worship, declare we unto you.” 

BEyRovuT, Syria. 


A HOME MISSIONARY’S 


SHIPS. 


From The Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa., December 3, 1890. 


HARD- 


Witn the commencement of the bleak 
winter season, it may be well for Christians 
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housed in comfortable homes, amid the 
conveniences of town or city life, to think of 
the home missionary’s lot, as a pioneer of 
the Gospel in the sparsely settled districts of 
the far West. We do not now have in 
mind so much those pecuniary embarrass- 
ments which arise from a scanty salary and 
its irregular receipt. Home missionaries 
are not the only ministers of our own, or of 
other churches, acquainted with that sort of 
thing. Many a preacher in Eastern cities 
finds it hard to comply with the injunction 
to show hospitality, or even to abide by 
that other apostolic exhortation, to owe no 
man anything. In this the lot of the home 
missionary is not unique, though there are 
often bright times too for him, as there are 
for other ministers of the gospel. 

We have in mind, rather, the peculiar 
trials arising from the very nature of his 
field of labor. Often he serves two or more 
widely separated congregations. His people 
live at long distances apart. In addition to 
preaching at the regular places of worship, 
he feels compelled by circumstances to main- 
tain services at outlying school-houses, or 
at remote farms. Only thus can the entire 
circle of people who have aclaim upon him, 
and for whose welfare he is yearning, be 
served with the Gospel. In new sections of 
the country the roads are never too good ; 
and winter and spring sometimes see them 
impassable. The Lord’s Day under these 
conditions calls for an amount of physical 
exertion, and entails a nervous strain that 
may tell on the stoutest constitution. Dur- 
ing the week much driving in the night air 
is almost inevitable if the home missionary 
is faithful and energetic, for prayer-meetings 
must be maintained at various points. 

Cases exist, also, where the good brother 
must eke out his salary by being the school- 
teacher for the community or congregation 
during the week ; and must in a certain 
period of the year lengthen his never too 
short hours of teaching, in order to give 
special religious instruction to the candi- 
dates for confirmation. Possibly, even be- 
yond and above all this, he is expected to 
obtain part of hjs subsistence and that of his 
family, from the cultivation of a patch of 
land. Where he finds time for study and 
intellectual growth as a minister must be 
somewhat of a mystery, if he is hampered 
by the above conditions of life. 

Withal, in those communities where a 
home missionary generally finds his field, 
few experienced Christian workers are to be 
found. The minister must be in the fore- 
front, the head and leader not only in the 
Church, but also in the various spheres of 
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public charity and in schemes for the ad- 
vancement of the intellectual and moral tone 
of the community at large. Unless he is a 
man of affairs, he will often be made to feel 
at a decided disadvantage. 

And yet opposition to religion and to 
Christian organizations is apt to be out- 
spoken and reckless in new communities to 
an extent unknown in the older parts of the 
land, where propriety exacts silence and 
transmutes dislike into indifference, even 
though a contempt of religion may lurk be- 
neath the surface. In the field where the 
home missionary labors, many more men 
will be found who seem to experience no 
sense of shame in championing irreligion or 
in exhibiting profanity. The fightin which 
he is engaged is, therefore, apt to be 
peculiarly severe. The responsibility of 
successfully maintaining his championship of 
the Gospel of Christ is constantly present, 
and often rests upon him anxiously, as he 
faces new combinations of wickedness and 
new devices of bad men. 

With it all he is not always made to feel 
that the Church at his back, the Church 
which has sent him to do pioneer work, is 
loyally appreciative of his firm fidelity and 
cheerful self-denial. And this feeling may 
be as severe a foe of his usefulness as any of 
those enumerated before. To be convinced 
that the mass of his fellow-Christians who 
bear the same name with him regard his 
honest endeavors and hard struggles with 
unconcern may unnerve and weaken him 
far more than do the discouragements 
which he faces in the front. 

Brethren, let us deprive owr home mis- 
sionaries of any feeling that we are indiffer- 
ent to their self-sacrificing labors of love. 
They themselves are worthy of every sign 
of our appreciation. Their work is ina line 
with that of their comrades in other 
Churches, which is the hope of our coun- 
try’s future. To the home missionaries the 
great West owes, and will in the end owe, 
more than it does to the pioneers of com- 
mercial enterprises. And for the future of 
our own Church in particular, the success 
of their efforts is essential. We must go 
forward. We dare not go back. We can- 
not stand still. Stagnation means slow 
death. 

Let us all loyally do our very best for our 
home missionaries personally, and aid in 
mitigating those of their hardships that can 
be mitigated from a distance. Though the 
writer can write only from observation, he 
knows whereof he writes, when he depicts 
the hardship and withal the importance of 
their work. By helping to sustain them 


individually and by faithfully supporting 
the entire enterprise of which they are the 
working force, we shall be doing the Lord’s 
work in a way acceptable to Him Who came 
to seek and to save the lost. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


A New AKKADIAN STORY OF THE 
CREATION. 


BY THEODORE G. PINCHES, OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


From The Independent, New York, December 4, 1890. 


PassinG rich has been the harvest which 
has rewarded the laborers in the domain of 
Assyrian research, and even now the whole 
is not reaped. Who would have thought 
that, in addition to the two legends of the 
Creation now known to have existed with 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, another 
would be found? Yet it is so; and this 
third legend of the Creation possesses a spe- 
cial interest, for it is written not only in 
Semitic Babylonian, but also in the Akka- 
dian language. It forms, in fact, the intro- 
ductory part of a bilingual incantation, and, 
as such, has a distinctly Akkadian impress. 
It may therefore be regarded as a special 
and independent version which originated, 
at a very early period, with that nation. 

The tablet bearing this important record 
is of baked clay, and was found by Mr. Ras- 
sam at Kouyunjik in 1882. The writing is 
in the Babylonian style, and is very small 
and close. The lower portion of the obverse 
and the upper portion of the reverse is 
broken away, but the most important part 
of the text is well preserved, as the follow- 
ing translation will show : 


TRANSLATION. 


The glorious house, the house of the gods, in a 
glorious place had not been made ; 

A plant had not grown, a tree had not been 
formed ; 

A brick had not been laid, a beam had not been 
shaped ; 

A house had not been built, a city had not been 
contructed ; 

A city had not been built, a foundation had not 
been gloriously made ; 

Niffer had not been built, E-kura had not been 
constructed ; 

Erech had not been built, E-ana had not been 
constructed ; 

The abyss had not been made, Eridu had not 
been built ; 

(As for) the glorious house, the house of the 
gods, its seat had not been constructed ; 

The whole of the lands and the sea also, 

When within the sea there was a stream. 
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In that day Eridu was built, E-sagila was con- 
structed, 
E-sagila which the god Lugal-du-azaga founded 
within the abyss. 
Babylon was built, E-sagila was completed. 
He made the gods and the Anunnaki altogether. 
The glorious city, the seat of the joy of their 
heart, he proclaimed supremely. 
Merodach bound together the amam before the 
water ; 
He made dust, and poured it ort with the flood. 
The gods were to be made to dwell in a seat of 
joy of heart. 
He made mankind. 
Aruru, the seed of mankind, they made with 
him. 
The beasts of the field, the living creatures of 
the desert he made. 
He made and set in their place the Tigris and 
the Euphrates ; 
Well proclaimed be their name. 
The ussu-plant, the dittu-plant of the marshland, 
the reed, and the forest he made ; 
He made the verdure of the desert ; 
The lands, the marshes, the greensward also. 
The ox, the young of the horse, the stallion, the 
heifer, the sheep, the locust 
Plantation and forest also 
The he-goat and the gazelle came before (?) him. 
The lord Merodach on the sea-shore filled up a 
mound 
formerly had not been 
; : : P ; P he caused to be 
[He caused the plant to grow], he made the tree 
; : ’ : : he made in its place 
He laid the brick], he shaped the beam 
He built the house], he built the city. 
| He built a city], he made the foundation glori- 
ously. 
He built [Niffer, the city of] the temple E-kura 
{He built Erech, the city of the temple E-ana]. 


* * * * * * * 


In this collection of rough-and-ready 
statements we miss the usual symmetry of 
arrangement of the ‘acts of creation into 
periods, so excellently shown in the opening 
chapter of the Bible, and, to a much less de- 
gree, in the Babylonian story first given to 
the world of to-day by the late George 


Smith. There isno mention of the heavens 
or of the heavenly bodies, and there is not 
even a statement as to the creation of the 
earth, though some such condition as 


““ When on high the heavens proclaimed not, 
Beneath the earth recorded not a name”’ 
(as the other Babylonian version has it) is 
implied by the opening lines. It begins 
with the time when the earth was waste and 
desert, and when the glorious cities and 
temples so dear to the Babylonian heart had 
not yet been built. Merodach poses as the 
great creator, and does not seem to divide 
the honor with Tiamat (who, however, was 
probably only regarded as the producer of 
the lower forms of life). Not only did 
Niffer and Erech, with their great temple 
E-kura (‘‘ the house of the earth’’), and 
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E-ana (‘‘ the house of heaven”) not exist, 
but Eridu (‘‘ the good city”) and the abyss, 
apparently corresponding with paradise and 
hades, were still things of the future, and 
the home of the gods was as vet unmade. 
‘* When within the sea there was a stream 
(inu-sa kirib tamtim ratumma) in that day 
Eridu was built, E-sagila was constructed— 
E-sagila which Lugal-du-azaga founded 
within the abyss.”? (#-sagila sa ina kirib 
apst Lugal du azaga irmé.) This E-sagila, 
or ‘‘ house of the high head,”’ the name of 
a celebrated temple town at Babylon, was 
apparently the extra-terrestrial prototype of 
the latter. Then comes the building of 
Babylon, and after that, the creation of the 
gods and the Anunnaki (or spirit of the 
earth), the city of the gods, and the making 
of the land. The creation of mankind, the 
seed of mankind (apparently personified by 
the god Aruru), the animals, the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, plants, the different 
kinds of land, ete., and lastly, the cities 
Niffer and Erech, all by Merodach, follow 
in strange medley. 

Uncouth as the diction is, this version of 
the Creation-legend has a fair amount of 
importance. Distinctively Akkadian, it 
treats of things from an Akkadian point of 
view. There is no appearance of any violent 
contest between chaos and the heavenly 
owers, such as we meet with in the account 
in Smith’s ‘*‘ Chaldean Genesis.’” A legend 
originating among a people who loved peace, 
it tries to explain those things which in- 
terested themselves, and it treats of these 
things in its own way. 


DR. LIDDON’S WILL. 


From The Church Times, London, November 14, 1890. 


THE value of the personal estate of the 
late Dr. Liddon has been sworn at £47,226. 
The will, dated November 24th, 1885, be- 
gins: ‘‘ First, I commit my soul into the 
hands of Almighty God, trusting to obtain 
His mercy only through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, and firmly believing the Christian 
faith as held by the whole Catholic Church 
before the division of East and West and by 
the Church of England.” It was the testa- 
tor’s desire to be buried in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. He bequeaths to Canon 
Paget, the Rev. Charles Gore, librarian of 
the Pusey Library, and the Rev. J. 0. 
Johnston, of Keble College, all his manu- 
scripts and letters, trusting to them, in con- 
junction with his sisters, Mrs. King and 
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Mrs. Gibson Ambrose, to destroy such as 
should be destroyed, with liberty to publish 
or arrange for the publication, x te it not 
be already completed, of the Life of Dr. 
Pusey, ‘* bearing in mind,’’ the testator 
adds, ‘* that my present notes are not, in my 
judgment, ready or fit for publication as they 
stand.” His theological, historical, and 
liturgical books Canon Liddon bequeaths 
to Keble College Library. He bequeaths 
to the Trustees of the Pusey Memorial all 
books having the name or handwriting of 
Dr. Pusey, and all letters to the testator 
from the Rev. J. Keble or Cardinal New- 
man, for the library of Pusey House, and in 
the case of all books given by him to the 
Pusey, Keble, or other Library, he desires 
that a plate or inscrip‘ion to that effect shall 
be inserted in them by the librarians of such 
institutions respectively. Canon Liddon 
bequeaths £500 each to his brothers Edward 
ret John, as executors of his will ; £1000 
to his cousin, the Rev. Henry John Liddon ; 
£1000 to the Warden of Keble College and 
Mr. J. A. Shaw-Stewart, to add to the en- 
dowment of the Scholarship in Keble Col- 
lege recently founded by the testator for the 
encouragement of the study of divinity ; 
£1000 to Lord Beauchamp and Lord Halifax, 
to add to the capital of the Pusey Memorial 
Fund ; £250 to the Bishop of Colombo, for 
the purposes of his diocese ; £250 to the 
Missionary Bishop in Central Africa, for 
the general work of the Mission, or, if de- 
sirable, toward a cathedral church at Zanzi- 
bar ; £250 to the Bishop of Lincoln, for 
the Oxford Mission to Calcutta ; £250 to 
the Bishop of Oxford, for the purchase of 
works of the Catholic Fathers for Cuddesdon 
College ; and £250 to All Saints’ School, 
Bloxham, for the purchase of works of the 
Ancient Fathers of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, or of the Rev. Dr. Pusey or the 
Rev. John Keble. There are legacies to all 
the testator’s servants. The residuary estate 
is divided among the brothers and sisters of 
the deceased. 


THE LATEST RESULTS OF 
ENTAL ARCHAHOLOGY. 


ORI- 


BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), December, 1890. 


A YEAR ago I gave ashort account of the 
startling archzological discoveries which had 
just been madein Arabia. The explorations 
of Doughty, Euting, Huber, and above all, 
Glazer, the inscriptions they had found, and 
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the historical facts disclosed by the decipher- 
ment of the epigraphic material, have 
thrown a sudden and unexpected flood of 
light on acontinent which has hitherto been 
darker even than Central Africa. The 
members of the last Oriental Congress heard 
with astonishment that a country which had 
been supposed to be little more than a waste 
of sand and rock, inhabited by wandering 
nomads, and first appearing on the page of 
history in the time of Mohammed, had 
really been a centre of light and culture in 
remote ages—a land of active trade and 
commerce, which once exercised an impor- 
tant influence on the civilized world of the 
ancient East, and possessed an alphabetic 
system of writing earlier, it would seem, 
than that which we know as the Phoenician 
alphabet. 

I was able to give only a brief outline of 
the results that had been announced by 
scholars in the new field of research. A 
large portion of the inscriptions on which 
they were based had not been published, and 
the work promised by Dr. Glaser, on the 
ancient geography of Arabia, had not ap- 
peared.* Moreover, there had not yet been 
time for the special students of Arabian his- 
tory and epigraphy to criticise the conclu- 
sions at which scholars like Professor D. H. 
Miller, or Dr. Glaser had arrived.+ 

A year has passed, and we have now had 
time to take a sober review of the new dis- 
coveries, and examine their weak points. 
In one respect, the history of ancient Arabia 
which I laid before the readers of the Con- 
TEMPORARY ReEvIEW must be modified. 
Professor D. H. Miiller was too hasty in 
ascribing an early date to the inscriptions of 
Lihhyan in Northern Arabia. Instead of 
belonging to the tenth, or even the seventh, 
century before our era, it is now evident 
that they are not earlier than the fall of the 
Roman Empire. They are strongly influ- 
enced by the religious ideas and technical 
terms of Judaism, and belong to the period 
when Jewish colonies and Jewish proselytism 
were rapidly extending through Arabia. 
The kingdom of Lihhyan rose and decayed 
at no long interval of time before the birth 
of Mohammed. 

On the other hand, further study has gone 
to confirm Dr. Glaser’s view of the great an- 
tiquity of the Minzan kingdom, and of the 
spread of its power from the south of Arabia 
to the frontiers of Egypt and Palestine. 





* Dr. Glaser's large and learned volume on the ancient geog- 
sony of Arabia has now been published ( ‘‘Skizze der Ge 
schichte und Geographie Arabiens,”’ vol. ii., Berlin: Weid- 
mann), and contains a wealth of information on subjects like 
the site of Ophir, or the geographical knowledge of Ptolemy. 

tO aa der Geschichte Arabicns,’’ Partl. Munich 
Straub. 
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There can be no doubt that it preceded the 
rise of the kingdom of Saba, the Sheba of 
the Old Testament. There was no room for 
the contemporaneous existence of the two 
monarchies ; geographically they covered the 
same area, and the cities of Saba were em- 
bedded, as it were, within the territory of 
Ma’in. But the Saban cities flourished at 
the expense of those of Ma’in, and later tra- 
dition forgot even the names of the old 
Minean towns. 

The kingdom of Saba was already flour- 
ishing when ‘Tiglath-Pileser and Sargon 
ruled over Assyria, in the eighth century 
B.c. And not only was it flourishing, its 
power had extended far to the North, where 
the Assyrian monarchs came into contact 
with its king. The visit of the Queen of 
Sheba to Solomon carries back the founda- 
tion of the Sabean monarchy to a still earlier 
date. Unless we are to suppose that the 
visit is the invention of a later writer, we 
must conclude that nearly ten centuries be- 
fore the Christian era Saba had already su- 
perseded Ma’in, and that the old kingdom, 
with its trade and culture, its fortified cities 
and inscribed walls, had already passed away. 
The fact would explain why it is that classi- 
cal writers know only of a Minenn people, 
not of a Minezan kingdom, and that even in 
the pages of the Old Testament, while 
references occur to Sheba, only a careful 
search can detect the name of Ma’in. 

Dr. Glaser has shown that the ‘* kings’’ 
of Saba were preceded by the Makarib, or 
*‘high-priests” of Saba. Here, as in other 
parts of the Semitic world, the priest-king 
was the predecessor of the merely secular 
king. The State was originally regarded as 
a theocracy, and it was some time before the 
priest and the king became separated from 
one another. We are reminded of the his- 
tory of Israel, as well as of Jethro, the 
** priest of Midian.” As in Assyria, where 
there were ‘‘ high-priests of Assur’ before 
there were ‘‘ kings of Assyria,” the State 
was represented by a deity whose name it 
bore, or who derived his name from the 
State. Saba, like Assur, must once have 
been a god. 

We are already acquainted with the names 
of thirty-three Minwan Sovereigns. Three 
of them have been found by Professor Miil- 
lerin inscriptions from the neighbourhood of 
Teima, the Tema of the Old Testament, in 
Northern Arabia, on the road to Damascus 
and Sinai. Their authority, therefore, was 
not confined to the original seat of Minzan 
power in the South, but was felt throughout 
the length of the Arabian peninsula. The 
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fact is confirmed by an interesting inscrip- 
tion copied by Halévy in Southern Arabia, 
which has been deciphered by Professor 
Hommel and Dr. Glaser. It tells us that 
it was engraved by its authors in gratitude 
for their rescue by Athtar and other deities 
‘* from the war which took place between 
the ruler of the land of the South, and the 
ruler of the land of the North,”’ as well as 
‘**from the midst of Egypt )Mi¢sr) in the 
conflict which took place between Madhi and 
Egypt,’’ and for their safe restoration to 
their own city of Qarnu. The authors of 
the inscription, Ammi-tsadiq and Sa‘d, fur- 
ther state that they lived under the Minzan 
King, Abi-yada’ Yathi’, and that they were 
** the two governors of ‘Tsar and Ashur and 
the further bank of the river.” 

Professor Hommel has pointed out that in 
Ashur we have an explanation of the 
Asshurim of the Bible, who are called the 
sons of Dedan (Gen. xxv. 3, 18), while 
Tsar must be a fortress often mentioned 
on the Egyptian monuments as guarding 
the approach to Egypt, on what would now 
be the Arabian side of the Suez Canal. 
Madhi Dr.Glaser would identify with Mizzah 
the grandson of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 17), but 
the other references in the inscription are 
obscure. It proves, however, that the power 
of the Minzan princes was acknowledged 
as far as the borders of Egypt, in what Pro- 
fessor Hommel believes to have been the age 
of the Hyksos; that their authority was 
recognized in Edom is shown by an inscrip- 
tion in which mention is made of Gaza. 

It would thus appear that Palestine, or at 
all events the tribes immediately surround- 
ing it, were in close contact with a civilized 
power which had established trade routes 
from the South, and protected them from 
the attacks of the nomad Beduin. The part 
now performed, or supposed to be performed 
by Turkey, was performed before the days 
of Solomon by the princes and merchants of 
Ma’in. A conclusion of unexpected interest 
follows this discovery. ‘The Minzeans were 
a literary people ; they used an alphabetic 
system of writing, and set up their inscrip- 
tions, not only in their Southern homes, 
but also in their colonies in the North. If 
their records really mount back to the age 
now claimed for them—and it is difficult to 
see where counter-arguments are to come 
from—they will be far older than the oldest 
known inscription in Pheenician letters. 
Instead of deriving the Minzan alphabet 
from the Pheenician, we must derive the 
Pheenician alphabet from the Minean, or 
from one of the Arabian alphabets of which 
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the Minwan was the mother; instead of 
seeking in Pheenicia the primitive home of 
the alphabets of our modern world, we shall 
have to look for it in Arabia. Canon Isaac 
Taylor, in his ‘* History of the Alphabet,” 
had already found himself compelled by 
paleographic evidence to assign a much 
earlier date to the alphabet of South Arabia 
than that which had previously been ascribed 
to it, and the discoveries of Glaser and Hom- 
mel show that he was right. 

As soon as we reverse the problem and 
assume that the Phcenician alphabet is later 
instead of earlier than the Minzean, we ob- 
tain an explanation of much that has 
hitherto been puzzling. The names given 
to many of the Pheenician letters are at last 
found to agree with the forms of the latter. 
It is only in the South Arabian alphabets, 
for instance, that the letter called pé, ** the 
mouth,”’ our P, has the form of a mouth, 
or that the first letter aleph, ‘* an ox,”’ really 
resembles the head of that animal. More- 
over, we can now understand how it is that 
the South Arabian alphabets possess letters 
which do not occur in the Phenician alpha- 
bet, and are not derived from any of the 
Pheenician characters. The Phenician 
language had lost certain sounds which 
comparative philology has shown belonged 
to the Semitic Parent-Speech, and which 
were preserved in the languages of Arabia. 
That these sounds should have been repre- 
sented by special symbols in the Arabian 
alphabets, if the latter had been borrowed 
from the defective alphabet of Pheenicia, is 
unintelligible ; in such a case the symbols 
would have been modifications of other sym- 
bols already existing in the alphabet, or else 
the same symbol would have been allowed 
to express more than one sound. ‘This has 
actually happened in Hebrew, where the 
same symbols stand respectively for ’ain and 
ghain, for s and sh. There can be but one 
explanation of the fact that the Arabian 
alphabets denote by independent symbols 
certain sounds which had been lost in 
Phenician pronunciation; the Arabian 
alphabets are more primitive than the alpha- 
bet of Pheenicia. When the latter first 
comes before us, it is ina comparatively late 
and conventionalized form, widely removed 
from the hieratic characters of Egypt. out 
of which it is commonly supposed to have 
been developed. 

The discovery of the antiquity of writing 
among the populations of Arabia cannot fail 
to influence the views that have been cur- 
rent of late years in regard to the earlier his- 
tory of the Old Testament. We have 


hitherto taken it for granted that the tribes 
to whom the Israelites were related were 
illiterate nomads, and that in Midian or 
Edom the invaders of Palestine would have 
had no opportunity of making acquaintance 
with books and written records. Before the 
time of Samuel and David it has been stren- 
uously maintained that letters were un- 
known in Israel. But such assumptions 
must now be considerably modified. The 
ancient Oriental world, even in Northern 
Arabia, was a far more literary one than we 
have been accustomed to imagine ; and as 
for Canaan, the country in which the 
Israelites settled, fought, and intermarried, 
we now have evidence that education was 
carried in it to a surprisingly high point. 
In the principal cities of Palestine an active 
literary correspondence was not only carried 
on, but was maintained by means of a 
foreign language, and an extremely compli- 
cated script. There must have been plenty 
of schools and teachers, as well as of pupils 
and books. 

The latest revelation that has been fur- 
nished to us by the tablets of Telel-Amarna 
relates to Jerusalem. Among the tablets 
now in the Museum of Berlin, tive have been 
found which prove, upon examination, to 
have been letters sent from the King or 
Governor of Jerusalem to the Egyptian 
Sovereigns in the century before the exodus. 
The Governor in question was named Abdi- 
dhaba, or Ebed-tob, as his name would have 
been written in Hebrew. He describes him- 
self as occupying a more independent posi- 
tion than the governors of most of the other 
towns of Palestine. They were merely 
Egyptian officials ; he, on the other hand, 
though he owned allegiance to the Egyptian 
monarch, nevertheless claims to have derived 
his power from ‘* the oracle of the mighty 
king.” As one of the letters shows that 
this ‘‘ mighty king” was not the king of 
Egypt, but a deity, we are irresistibly re- 
minded of Melchizedek the king of Salem. 
and priest of ‘‘ the most high God,” from 
whom therefore the king derived his author- 
ity. Last spring I had already recognized 
the name of *‘ Urusalim” or Jerusalem in 
one of the Telel-Amarna tablets at Cairo, 
and one of those which I copied in the col- 
lection of M. Bouriant tells us what was the 
local name of the *‘ most high God.” The 
tablet is unfortunately broken ; but on one 
side of it weread : ‘* The city of the moun- 
tain of Jerusalem, the city of the temple of 
the god Uras, (whose) name (there is) 
Marru, the city of the king which adjoins 
(?) the locality of the men of Keilah.” 
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Marru seems to be the same word as the 
Aramaic maré, ‘‘lord”’; he was identified 
with the Babylonian Uras, and his temple 
stood on ‘*‘ the mountain” which was called 
Moriah, perhaps in remembrance of the god. 
Long before the days when Solomon built 
the temple of Yahveh the spot on which it 
stood had been the site of a hallowed sanc- 
tuary. 

The tablets at Berlin refer to transactions 
which had taken place between Addi-dhaba 
and the ‘* Kassi” or Babylonians, and in 
one of them an oracle of the god of Jerusa- 
lem is quoted which declared that, ‘* so long 
as a ship crosses the sea—this (is) the oracle 
of the mighty king—so long shall the con- 
quests continue of Nahrima and the Baby- 
lonians.”” Since Nahrima is the Aram- 
Naharaim of the Old Testament, light is 
thrown on the account which is given us in 
the Book of Judges of the eight-years’ occu- 
pation of Southern Palestine by the king of 
that country. In Chushan-rishathaim we 
must see a successor of the princes whose 
conquests were proclaimed by the oracle on 
Moriah. It was an anticipation of the 
career which Balaam predicted for ‘‘ the 
star of Jacob.”’ 

Light is also thrown onastatement of the 
Egyptian historian, Manetho, which it has 
been the fashion to treat with scant respect. 
He tells us that when the Hyksos were ex- 
pelled from Egypt they built Jerusalem, as 
a defence—not against the Egyptians, as 
would naturally be expected—but against 
‘the Assyrians.” In the age of Manetho 
* Assyrians” and ‘* Babylonians” were 
synonymous terms. 

But though it is to the tablets of Telel- 
Amarna that we must look for light upon 
the history of the Canaan which the tribes 
of Israel invaded, it is rather from the mon- 
umental records of ancient Arabia that we 
may expect to draw our chiefest illustrations 
of the inner life and belief of the invading 
tribes themselves. One of these illustra- 
tions has already been indicated by Professor 
Hommel.* In one of the Arabian inscrip- 
tions discovered by Euting we find the word 
lau’an used in the sense of ‘‘ priests.” 
The word is etymologically the same as the 
Hebrew Levi ; and when we remember that 
Jethro, the priest of Midian, watched, as it 
were, over the birth of the Israelitish priest- 
hood, and had as his son-in-law the Levite 
Moses, there opens out for us, as Professor 
Hommel remarks, ‘a new and unexpected 
perspective in the history of religion.” 





* “ Aufesitze und Abhandlungen zur Kunde der Sprachen, 
jiameeren und der Geschichte des vorderen Orients.”’ 
unich. 
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THE GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY. 


BY W. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., D.C.L. 


From The Sunday oe Philadelphia, December 
13, 1890. 


THE Christmas angels open their an- 
nouncements with an exhortation not to be 
afraid. It is strange that we should have 
to be cautioned against fright when it is a 
question of ‘‘ good” tidings. Fear is not 
a feeling that commonly enters into our an- 
ticipations of what is pleasant. Messengers 
of calamity we dread, but the bringers of 
such news as is good we welcome. And yet, 
looking back, we find it to have been the 
case that each of the two very best announce- 
ments ever made to man had to be ushered 
in with a *‘ Fear not.” 

Both the angel who tells that Christ is 
born, and the angel who tells that Christ is 
risen, has this preface on his lips. They 
seem to have thought that they had no 
chance of getting audience unless first they 
could allay alarm. 

The reason is not far to seek. We fear 
what is unusual—out of the common. It 
was a new thing to those men of Bethlehem 
to see heaven opened. They were not ac- 
customed in their night watches to have the 
darkness lightened without warning. Dan- 
gers there were, no doubt, on that hill-side 
of theirs ; robbers and wolves they had to 
guard against as best they might ; but these 
were perils of an earthly and familiar sort. 
But who could know what disaster might be 
hidden under the approach of a visitor whose 
very voice and raiment were of a startling 
sort? Who could say what deadly influ- 
ence might, or might not, lurk in the 
strange light that threw such sudden glory 
over turf and sheep ? 

The key to the significance of the whole 
passage lies in what the angel and _ his asso- 
ciates say. The shepherds interest us by 
their naiveté,but have nothing of moment to 
communicate. They are the pupils, not the 
teachers. The stress should be laid wholly 
on theangelic utterances. In other words, 
the doctrine of the Word made flesh is the 
real lesson of Christmas. 

The Son of God became the Son of Mary 
in order that heaven might cease to be the 
dim, uncertain thing it had been, and that 
the King of heaven might cease to seem the 
very distant potentate he had seemed. 
This is the special felicity that attaches to 
the religion called the gospel. Without at 
all derogating from the awfulness of God, 
without impairing in the least degree the 
brightness of the divine majesty, it does yet 
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succeed in making deity a veritable God- 
with-us. Nowadays, when we are so often 
bidden, sometimes petulantly, sometimes 
scornfully, sometimes bitterly, to surrender 
our confident loyalty toward him who was 
** conceived by the Holy Ghost,” at the cost, 
unless we do so, of being sent to the rear, 
among the ignorant, the cowardly, and the 
sturid, it isa helpful thing to study the 
contrast which this aspect of the faith 
affords to whatever in the present is offered, 
or ever has been offered in the past, as a sub- 
stitute for what we believe. 

Take the heathen religions, ancient and 
modern. Can it be truly said of them that 
their first word to man, or, for that matter, 
their last word, is ‘*‘ Fear not’’? On the 
contrary, is it not true of them, that their 
word, first, last, and always, is ‘* Be afraid *’? 
False religion perverts the natural awe men 
feel in the presence of the great things of 
(iod’s universe into a superstitious dread ; 
turns wonder at the stars into fear of their 
malign influence, and translates the voices 
of the storm into the mutterings of ghostly 
vengeance. Out of soil thus prepared spring 
up bloodthirsty idolatries, and all sorts of 
‘aricatures of the truth that men ought to 
fear God. For a truth it is, after all, 
frightfully distorted as it may have been ; 
and a truth, moreover, which the herald 
angels at Bethlehem by no means meant to 
contradict—that men ought to fear God. 
There is a fear of God which ‘‘ the thank- 
less and the unholy” do well to entertain, 
so long as they cling to their thanklessness 
and unholiness. And again, there is a fear 
of God which even his reconciled children 
must always have, so long as they worthily 
appreciate his majesty—a fear which is the 
same thing as reverence, and admits of the 
prefix ‘‘ holy.”” In botn of these ways, so 
long as men are what they are, the fear of 
(rod must always have a place in religion. 

But it is not in these ways at all that the 
false religions call on men to fear their 
deities. The priest of an idolatry says: 
** Here is this great god, whose image we 
keep in our temple, and who does what we 
ask him to do. You have offended him.” 
‘* How ?” asks the worshipper. ‘* By any- 
thing wrong that I have done? By lying, 
by cheating, by cruelty, or drunkenness ?” 
**Oh, no! He cares nothing for matters 
of that sort. You have offended him by 
not paying proper tribute to us, his priests. 
Atone for this, or presently we shall tell the 
god to spoil your harvests, or disappoint you 
in the chase.” The false religion, that is to 
say, seeks to make people fear God for 
reasons the very opposite of those for which 
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they ought to fear him. The true faith 
teaches that the heavenly Father is one who 
delights to bless, and who punishes only 
when, and in so far as, righteousness makeg 
it necessary ; while the idolater worships a 
god of whom he believes that he will cer- 
tainly do him all the harm he ean, unless by 
some means he shall meanwhile be bribed or 
cajoled into doing otherwise. 

What is more to the point, Christian 
people themselves take this same heathenish 
ground when they credit divine Providence 
with all the hard and disagreeable and 
troublesome and afflictive things that come 
into their lives, and never once truly from 
the heart thank God for sending the good 
things as well. This is strictly and accu- 
rately heathenish ; for the heathen is not a 
heathen in that he fears, but in that he fears 
on mistaken grounds and in a wrong way. 

Again, there is the contrast between the 
gospel way of looking at things, and that 
which is offered to us as a substitute for it, 
not by the heathen, but by those who loudly 
assert for themselves a more generous en- 
lightenment than is enjoyed by the rest of 
us. We are assured by the nature wor- 
shippers that the only reasonable course 
for man is to reconcile himself as best he 
may to the iron rule of law. As for the 
unfortunates who come into the world poorly 
equipped for the struggle with the forces 
that continually make war on man from the 
cradle to the grave, the best wish that we 
can wish them is that they may yield up, as 
soon as possible, the existence they are so ill 
fitted to sustain. And as for our own 
future, so these new prophets go on to tell 
us, we know nothing at all about that. Of 
a life other than this which we are now liv- 
ing, Nature has no word to say ; and since 
she is silent, we must, by necessary conse- 
quence, be silent too. Evidently these are 
tidings that deserve any adjective epithet 
rather than ‘‘ good.” 

From thoughts of this sort born of a par- 
tial and one-sided study of the truth of 
God, the cheerful voices that sound out 
from Bethlehem recall us. ** Fear not,” 
the angel said ; ‘* for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people.” 

** All people” is a large phrase, in no 
wise suggestive of a restricted blessing. It 
could not have meant the people who were 
then living on the earth ; for the language 
is the language of prediction, and to the 
reach of the future covered by it there is 
no limit set. 

And not only so. Let it be noted that 
Christmas stands for the presence in all true 
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religion of what we may denominate the 
genial element. ‘The common instinct of 
humanity has rightly interpreted this mean- 
ing of the day by making it atime of rejoic- 
ing and festivity. Christian men have gen- 
erally agreed in thinking that the coming of 
Christ, while it did not take the solemnity 
out of human life, did take gloom out of.it, 
and the horror. They have emphasized 
this conviction by their keeping of Christ- 
mas with mirth and gladness. 

If, often and again, it has happened that 
the merry-making has obscured and put out 
of mind the spiritual joy, the answer is that 
such abuse is only what might have been ex- 
pected, and is no argument against keeping 
the feast as it onght to be kept. 

There is something very winning in this 
thought that true religion has its genial side. 
There is great comfort in believing that God 
is more like man, and heaven more like the 
most perfect home-life of earth, than people 
commonly suppose ; and Christmas does help 
us to believe this. When the spirit is over- 
burdened by thoughts of the more awful 
verities of the faith, or weary with ponder- 
ing the insoluble problems of man’s origin 
and destiny, there is the same sort of relief 
in turning to this exquisite picture of the 
angels and the shepherds which a harebell, 
or a violet, or a delicate spray of fern, gives 
the eye, when one catches sight of it spring- 
ing out of some mossy cleft in the rock at 
the foot of a great waterfall or on the face 
of a mountain steep. The cataract or the 
bluff has filled us with thoughts of our own 
utter insignificance, we feel cowed, dwarfed, 
dismayed ; but the delicate pencilling of the 
flower reassures us. The same hand, we 
say, made both rock and leaf; the same 
Creator who seemed to frown on us from 
the greater work seems now to smile upon 
us in the lesser. In the Child of Bethle- 
hem, Godhead and manhood meet and are 
knit together. ‘* Is God, then, like this ?”’ 
we ask, in pleased surprise. ‘‘ Are the 
characteristics which so strongly attract us 
in the person of Jesus really a reflection of 
deity ?”’ If so, the meeting him may turn 
out to be better than the meeting with one’s 
dearest friend. 

The Saviour of the world born a peasant’s 
child, the King of men cradled in a manger 
—what satire is there here upon our cheap 
and vulgar notions of eminence, and yet 
what tenderness as well! What witness to 
the heavenly Father's pity for a world ruined 
by its own pride! What strong assurance 
that the words of the old prophet are to be 
fulfilled, and a Messiah born who shall truly 
bear our griefs and carry our sorrows ! 
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Christmas is the smile on God’s counte- 
nance ; let us be glad and rejoice in it with 
the whole heart. 

GracE CuHurcH Rectory, New York 
City. 


THE PRESENT STAGE OF THE 


UNION MOVEMENT. 


BY B. B. TYLER. 


It is profitable, now and again, to pause 
in any great reform and take the bearings ; 
discovering, if possible, what progress has 
been made, and where we are. 

In the beginning of the current movement 
in behalf of Christian union, it was necessary 
to show the sinfulness of sectarianism. This 
has been done. All who read the New Tes- 
tament know that on its pages sectarianism 
is catalogued with ‘* the works of the flesh.” 
Sectarianism stands alongside of adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emu- 
lation, wrath, strife, sedition, envy, mur- 
der, drunkenness, and revelling. Sectarian- 
ism is asin to be repented of as any other 
sin. Religious sectarianism is an offence to 
the Head of the Body. Those who are guilty 
of this sin shall not inherit the Kingdom of 
God. 

Sectarianism is not necessarily the same as 
denominationalism. The latter encourages 
the former, no doubt, but is not identical 
with it. 

The several Protestant denominations 
represent so many efforts to return to the 
religion of Jesus, in whole or in part, as he 
gave it to the world in the beginning and as 
he would have had it continued to the end 
of time, after successive apostasies, either in 
faith or life, or in both. 

Much has been gained by the fraternal 
discussions in which Christians have engaged 
in the past. An encouraging degree of prog- 
ress has been made. Generally, now, the 
sin of sectarianism is confessed and some of 
the evils of our denominationalism are recog- 
nized. ‘Thereare still, it is true, those who 
think that the division of believers into 
separate denominations, with conflicting 
creeds, and varying customs, and unlike or- 
ganizations, is a good which may be permit- 
ted to continue. . 

But, believe me, denominationalism is 
temporary. The Christ did not intend his 
Church to be divided into denominations. 
He did not fuund them, He builded only his 
Church. Sooner or later this feature of the 
life of the Church must pass away. While 
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it is not of necessity sinful, as is sectarian- 
ism,it ought not to be regarded as the normal 
und permanent condition of the Church that 
Jesus saved and for which he gave his 
life. . 

But the present issue is concerning the 
basis of union. The sinfulness of sectarian- 
ism is realized and confessed. The desir- 
ability of denominationalism is, to say the 
least, doubted by many. The desirability 
of a clearer union among believers in Jesus 
than now exists is aftirmed everywhere. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the present method of Sunday-school work, 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the Evangelical Alliance, the American 
Bible Society, the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, ete., ete.—these testify, with one 
voice, to the desirability of a closer union 
umong believers than exists at the present 
time. ‘l'hese organizations, also, by bring- 
ing Christians to work together, encourage 
the closer union, the desirability of which 
they confess. 

But what basis of union will please Jesus ? 
This is now the question. 

The Church of Christ under the personal 
ministry of the Apostles was a unit. The 
believers in Jesus in the beginning were 
united. The multitude of them that be- 
lieved were of one heart and one soul. The 
unity of the disciples of Christ in that early 
period pleased Jesus. They occupied a 
platform that was acceptable to him. These 
propositions will not be controverted. 

The creed of this United Church is plainly 
written in the New Testament. The creed 
of the reunited Church is ready made. 
We are under no necessity to make a creed. 
The creed of Christ’s Church is divine. 
JESUS IS THE CHRIST THE SON OF THE Liv- 
ING Gop. On this creed the Church in 
Jerusalen, Antioch, Rome, Ephesus, 
Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, rested. 
This was the creed of the Apostolic Church. 
It must be the creed of Christ’s reunited 
Church. 

The ordinances of Christ’s Church are 
also presented in the New Testament. They 
are two—baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
The Church of Christ under the ministry 
of the Apostles had these ordinances, and 
these only. What is baptism ? For whom 
is baptism ? For what is baptism? What 
elements are used in the Lord’s Supper ? 
For whom is the Lord’s Supper? How 
often ought the Lord’s Supper to be ob- 
served? The purpose of the Lord’s Sup- 
per? In a study of these Christian 
ordinances, these questions come to the 
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front ; and they are answered in the New 
Testament. 

What kind of a life would Jesus have each 
of his disciples live ? This is an important 
question in considering the problem of Chris- 
tian union. On this subject it is sufficient 
to say that Jesusis the standard. Ilow did 
Jesus live? He left us an example. | 
ought to live every day like Jesus. There 
“an be no Christian union while Christians 
are living unchristianly. And as Christians 
become more truly Christian, the problem 
before us will approach a solution. These 
points, then, are now before the minds of 
those who are working for the reunion of 
Christians :—I. The Creed. Il. The Or- 
dinances. III. The Life. Let us study 
the creed, the ordinances, and the life, nec- 
essary to Christian union as presented on 
the bright, clean pages of the New Testa- 
ment. 

New York. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 
LUXURY ? 
PORTER, 


DO OUR 
LIVE IN 
BY REV. E. G. 


From The Advance (Congregationalist), Chicago, November 
20, 1800, 


D.D. 


THE question has been raised by the crit- 
ics. Let us meet it fairly, for there should 
be nothing to conceal, nothing to apologize 
for, in so great a work as the missionary en- 
terprise to which the whole Christian church 
is committed by virtue of its charter. 

1. The mode of life and methods of work 
now generally adopted by our missionaries 
in foreign lands are the result of a long and 
varied experience. Seventy-five years ago no 
one could tell how they would live, nor how 
they would work. It was enough that the 
men themselves were consecrated and trust- 
worthy men. They were charged to take 
the Bread of Life to the perishing, and, in 
so doing, they were guaranteed a support, 
just what kind of a support could not then 
be determined. The church was willing to 
do its part, whatever it might be, and its 
messsengers were willing to embark upon 
their holy errand in the spirit of absolute 
faith. It was natural that in the preliminary 
stages some experiments would prove un- 
wise, through excess of zeal or neglect of 
proper precautions, Precious lives were, no 
doubt, sacrificed by needless exposure to the 
tropical sun, by the want of suitable food, 
by the absence of sanitary arrangements, or 
by an uninterrupted nervous strain which 
the conditions of life in the East do not per- 
mit. 

2. This costly but valuable experience has 
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given us certain well-established data from 
which our boards have framed their instruc- 
tions to the missionaries and estimated their 
ordinary expenses. The style of living is 
generally in accordance with those instruc- 
tions and within the designated aypropria- 
tions. And it is perfectly well known to 
all intelligent contributors, for itis described 
and illustrated, over and over again, in our 
missionary addresses and publications. 

3. Whether or not their style of living 
should be called luxurious depends wholly 
upon our definition of that word, and upon 
other styles of living with which we com- 
pare it. Everything in such matters is rel- 
ative. Compared with the natives in all 
Eastern countries, our missionaries do un- 
doubtedly live in luxury. Compared with 
European and American merchants and 
officials in those countries, they do not. 
The casual observer might not distinguish 
between the British officer in India and the 
missionary. They both are well dressed, 
well housed and well fed. That is evident. 
But if you compare the expense of living, 
you will find that the former spends $5000 
or $10,000 a year, and the latter, perhaps, 
$1000. This is often overlooked. 

4, Some unreasonable and unsympathetic 
travellers have reported that missionaries live 
like nabobs ; keep servants, horses and car- 
riages, and fare sumptuously every day, far 
better indeed than the average contributor 
to the Board, who ignorantly supposes that 
his missionary is undergoing the greatest 
privations all the time. The inference is 
that we must call for a reform, and order 
our agents to spend less money, to “‘ live 
more like the people among whom they 
labor,” and to make those commendable 
sacrifices which harmonize so well with the 
name of amissionary. Some criticsin Eng- 
land are even demanding that celibacy 
should be required as being a less expensive 
and more efficient means of propagating the 
gospel. 

5. Before joining in this ery, let us our- 
selves critically inspect our own well-tried 
and long-approved methods, and see whether 
reason or experience require any radical 
change to avoid the charge of luxury. That 
charge must relate to one or more of the 
following details, viz., the house the mis- 
sionary lives in, the clothing he wears, the 
food he eats, the servants he employs, the 
conveyance he uses, the vacation he gets, or 
in general the married life which is per- 
mitted him. And, in the last analysis, the 
whole question, to a practical man, must 
turn upon the salary which is paid. 

(1) We have always provided that the 


missionary should have a decent house to 
live in. This we consider essential to his 
health, comfort and efficiency. But such a 
house as he needs puts him far above the 
Asiatic and the Polynesian. Do the critics 
know what they are saying, when they ask 
that our missionaries should ‘‘ live as the 
natives do”? ‘That means inadingy, smoky 
hut, with a cow, donkey, fowls and vermin 
for domestic companions. How can the 
preacher of a pure religion, which requires 
that he keep himself ‘‘ undefiled,’? con- 
form to the filthy usages of Oriental natives ? 
No, we send our representative to teach 
those poor people how to live as well as how 
to pray. We want to show them a Chris- 
tian house as well as a Christian Bible. In 
fact, the Bible will soon create the house, if 
we do not. Such a house may be of any 
style you please, but it must have rooms 
adapted to the common necessities of eating, 
sleeping, bathing, studying, and perhaps 
teaching and preaching. It must have a 
thick roof to keep out the sun and rain; 
and, in hot countries, a wide veranda and 
spacious grounds, if possible, for air and 
shade trees and a few floweis, and very 
likely, also, for schools, hospitals or orphan- 
age, all under the eye of the missionary, 
and enclosed by a suitable wall. You may 
take down your walls as much as you like 
in America, but you dare not do it in Tur- 
key or China. 

(2) We certainly want our missionaries to 
wear proper clothing. But if they lived 
‘like the natives’’ they would often wear 
nothing but a waist-cloth and turban. 
Should we want them to dothat ? Are nct 
personal cleanliness and self-respect a part 
of our religion, wherever we live? In truth, 
the matter of clothing seems more expensive 
than it really isin the East. Our missions 
aries often dress in white flannel which is 
very becoming and very cheap, and easily 
washed for a trifle. The cork or pith hel- 
met is considered a great protection from 
the sun, and they all wear it just as other 
foreigners do. It may seem a luxury in 
the eyes of a cooley, but it is nothing more 
nor less than a necessity for the men of our 
race in that climate. 

(3) The missionary is expected to provide 
an abundance of good and nourishing food 
for himself and his family. But this costs 
money. He cannot live on rice alone, and 
that often is so dear that millions of Hin- 
doos and Chinamen cannot afford it and have 
to be content with cheaper grains like mil- 
let and sorghum. Many articles of food, 
such as our a require, have to be ob- 
tained from Europe or America. In a cer- 
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tain sense they are luxuries, just as tea and 
coffee and sugar are luxuries tous. Yet 
most civilized people call them necessaries, 
and use them freely. Shall we grudge the 
missionary his American flour and butter, 
his Oregon salmon, and Chicago bacon if he 
craves them, as he certainly does when he 
is in a healthy working condition? His 
wife will probably have some delicacies, per- 
haps the gift of kind friends, reserved for 
some special occasion, like an annual meet- 
ing of the mission, or the visit of some 
stranger. flow unkind, how unjust, in 
such a stranger to go away and report that 
the missionary lives luxuriously, has elegant 
table service, and rare dishes and many 
courses, When the fact is that the table at 
which he was a guest was furnished in quite 
an exceptional way, with those articles which 
had been carefully kept perhaps since the 
wedding-day in the dear home-land, and 
were brought out now as a mark of courtesy 
to the welcome visitor! Ordinarily the 
herald of the cross in those lands studies 
economy in his food as in everything else. 
He has to, and he wants to, as a matter of 
rinciple, wherever he might happen to 
ive! But pray, let him not starve himself 
or his children. We never sent him out to 
do that. If we listened to the critics and 
required our brethren to avoid the appear- 
ance of luxury by adopting the native prac- 
tice, let us see fora moment what such a 
menu would be: Bean-curd soup, rotten 
fish, boiled seaweed, fricassee de bow-wow, 
rissoles of donkey, and, in some missionary 
lands, lizards, snakes and maggots. 

(4) As to servants. In order that the 
missionary and his wife may have as much 
of their time as possible to devote to the 
official work for which they were sent, we 
have always advised them not to burden 
themselves personally with the heavy work 
of housekeeping, but to employ native labor 
in the matter of cooking, washing, sweep- 
ing, stabling, etc., and when we know that 
servants can be had for ten, five and even 
three cents a day, and board themselves, we 
think we shall continue to give the same 
advice. Yet, it is said, many of our givers 
at home do their own work and could not 
afford to hire servants. Very likely. But 
that is not to the point. The question is 
not whether the missionary shall work hard, 
but what kind of work he shall do. Shall 
it be cooking food, or preaching the gospel ? 
He cannot do both, which shall it be ? 

(5) As to equipage. Our missionaries 
generally have some hind of conveyance to 
ride in when they go on their preaching 
tours from village to village, and when they 


inspect schools or visit the sick. These con- 
veyances vary according to the locality. 
There are bullock-bandies, pony tongas, 
ekkas, gharries, saddle-horses, house boats, 
sedan-chairs, mule-litters and jin-riki-sha, 
to say nothing of camels and elephants. 
These may all be used without much ex- 
pense, and they save our workers a great 
deal of strength which they need in their 
work. Does any one say that the missionary 
ought to go afoot? Let him try it first, 
and he will never say it again. 

(6) As to vacations. Our Board has even 
been so indulgent as to provide summer re- 
sorts for its missionaries. ‘They are encour- 
aged at all our stations to get relief for body 
and mind by going to the hills in the un- 
healthy season. But this is a luxury, and 
many good people at home do not have va- 
vations. The cases are not parallel. The 
missionary, be it remembered, lives in close 
contact with another and much lower type 
of civilization, which wearies and exhausts 
him beyond our conception, and he often 
lives in regions afflicted with heat and its 
accompaniments of fever, cholera, leprosy. 
and many other terrible diseases, against 
which he must be constantly on his guard 
and especially during the sickly period when 
thousands perish all about him. Shall he 
not take care of himself, then, and go with 
his family to some place of refuge for a few 
weeks and be safe? Who dares to say, No ? 

(7) There is no space left to speak of the 
advantages of married life in a foreign mis- 
sion. We often send unmarried mission- 
aries, but history shows that in the long run 
the most successful missionaries have been 
married. Converted natives are very em- 
phatic in telling us that the missionary fam- 
ily life is a perpetual argument for Chris- 
tianity among them, an object lesson of un- 
told value. 

(8) But, finally, the charge of luxury is 
already silenced when we announce the slen- 
der stipend upon which the missionary has 
to live. He cannot be extravagant on so 
meagre an allowance. It is simply impossi- 
ble, and that ends the question. 

LEXINGTON, Mass. 


ENDEAVOR—WHAT ? 


BY REV. JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D., PASTOR 
OF THE FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, NEW YORK. 

From The Golden Rule, Boston, November 27, 1890. 
** CHRISTIAN Endeavor? endeavor what?”’ 
‘* Why, endeavor to do right.”’ 
** To do right in what ?”’ 
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‘“* Right—well, of course everybody knows 
what’s right,” and the puzzled member tried 
to change the conversation. He had the 
best intentions, but he had not definite ideas 
that could be presented off-band. 

The suggestion of a-few such ideas may 
help some reader, and attention is asked to 
them, for it is a pity to be silent when a 
reason is demanded for Christian action. 
The hint that the devil suggests in such a 
case is that the one questioned is in the move- 
ment because somebody managed it, but that 
he or she really knows nothing about it. 
Contempt, not respect, is the issue. 

Now, young friends, endeavor to take care 
of your bodies, God made them ; ina sense 
they are His. ‘l'reat them as His ; do noth- 
ing that will injure them. Their health in 
the future will be a great element in your 
happiness. Do nothing with food, or deli- 
cacies, or amusements, or drink, or too late 
hours, or games, or sins that cannot be 
named, that will injure your bodies or ex- 
pose them to injury. <A soldier on the 
battle field has to go into peril; it is the 
duty of the hour. But vou are not soldiers 
in this sense. Many a life is a failure be- 
cause the members that ought to have been 
instruments of righteousness have been in- 
jured through thoughtlessness and sin. 

Endeavor to take care of your minds. 
You have each a memory. Do not let any 


one, by spoken or printed words, put rub- 


bish into it. You have an imagination. 
Do not let it be polluted by suggestions of 
evil. You have an waderstanding. Use it 
in its place: train it to raise and get an- 
swers to practical questions. ‘* The fel- 
lows mostly do ;” ** the girlsallsay.” Yes ; 
is the thing they say or do right ? Then 
get a standard of right. Did you ever see 
a practical carpenter when some question is 
raised about the length or breadth of some- 
thing ? He puts his hand in his pocket, 
brings out a rule, opens it and lays it along 
the board. ‘** It is just eighteen inches and 
a half ; there it is; see?’ So he settles it. 
Friends of the Christian Endeavor, you 
know what //é Rule is: train your under- 
standing to use it. ‘* Prove all things.”’ 
You have conscience. When the under. 
standing pronounces a thing right. con- 
science says, Do it. If you do, conscience 
gets confidence and speaks out the next time ; 
if you do not, conscience falls into silence 
and waits until it can say—and often with a 
keen reproach—I told you so. Take care 
of your affections. Do not let them twine 
themselves about brambles. If you do, they 
will drag you down and yeu will be trampled 
upon some day. Set them on “ things 
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above.”’ What those are you can learn from 
the Rule. Have you a pocket Bible ? 

‘lake care of your home. There is father ; 
you little know the cares he has in order to 
get you what he thinks you need. And 
mother—how much she has done, is doing 
for you! You can gladden, cheer and 
honor them, or you can break their hearts. 
There’s brother—your own brother—how 
much you can strengthen and help him, 
over a hard lesson, in a little difficulty, per- 
haps, when he is tempted to do wrong, by a 
gentle word, not of lecturing or scolding or 
threatening, but of loving entreaty, “‘ Don’t, 
Charlie, dear ; it’s not good, and it will vex 
mother."’ Many a pure, true sister has 
saved her brother. He laughs a little, per- 
haps, when she is advising or beseeching 
him-—quizzes her, perhaps—but he says to 
himself afterward, ‘‘ Well, I’d like—but 
Janey’s a good girl, and it would trouble 
her. I guess I'll not.” What would you 
think of any one who took lodgings with a 
family and brought in a patient with small- 
pox ? Keep all contagion, all infection, all 
seeds of evil, out of yourhome. You know 
the hymn that so many will sing on Thanks- 
giving Day. Here isa poor parody of it, 
which perhaps you will remember : 

My home, it is of thee, 
Where all are good to me, 
Of thee I sing : 
Home of my father's cares, 
Home of my mother’s prayers, 
O God, through all the years 
Thy blessing bring ! 

Take care of your influence. Let it be 
for good only. Even an innocent thing to 
you may look bad to a younger or less in- 
structed one than you. Then keep away 
from it. Do not copy him who began with, 
‘*Am I my brother’s keeper 7°’ and ended 
a murderer of his brother. Rather, try to 
be a blessing. You know how people put 
at the end of a notice ** N. B.”"—nota bene 
—a little bit of Latin that we have adopted, 
meaning, Mark well ; don’t forget. Well, 
there is an N. B. in the Bible : ** But to do 
good and to communicate’’—now comes the 
N. B.—** forget not.** Look at it in Heb. 
13:16. Why should we thus endeavor ? 
Mainly because we trust Jesus Christ, who 
died for us in love, and we love Him for 
it. In Him we are taken into the family 
of His Father, who gave Him for us in 
love, and we love Him. Through Christ, 
the Holy Spirit comes and lives in us, not in 
spite of ourselves, but at our earnest request, 
and we would not grieve Him; no, we 
would fain make our lives a reverent dox- 
ology ‘‘ to the glory of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
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THE ‘‘CHURCH SUPPORT” SYM- 
POSIUM. 


[Brief Reasons for Various Theories of Church 
Support. } 


IV. 


THE FREE CuurcH System SUPPORTED 
BY PLEDGEs. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE WOOLSEY HODGE, M.A., 
RECTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE ASCEN- 
SION, PHILADELPHIA ; FORMERLY SECRE- 
TARY, AND NOW MEMBER OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL OF THE FREE AND OPEN 
CHURCH ASSOCIATION, ETC. 


THE position which is maintained in this 
article, of the propriety and expediency of 
providing for the support of churches by 
means of voluntary pledges, is based on the 
supposition of the necessity of the seats in 
churches being free. If it were not for this 
necessity, we should be quite willing to ad- 
mit that the sale and rental of pews might 
be « most convenient and efficient mode of 
securing a revenue, just as fairs, raffles, and 
lotteries are easy means of raising money. 
But the question is not simply how to secure 
most readily and regularly the largest in- 
come, for if it were there would be no ob- 
jection to using any of the above methods. 

The first question for the Church is, how 
best to accomplish the one great purpose for 
which it exists, that of carrying the Gospel 
to all creatures, how to reach and hold and 
minister to the largest number of souls. 
The question of Church Support must be 
subsidiary to that. And any method of 
securing that support which in any degree 
interferes with that primary purpose of the 
church, or throws any bar or hindrance in 
the way of accomplishing its spiritual work, 
should not be tolerated for an instant, no 
matter how easy or efficacious it may be. 
And unless the Church’s doors are thrown 
wide open and the fullest and the freest in- 
vitation is given to every one to enter them, 
unless men are made to feel that a church 
is a place where every one, no matter what 
may be his worldly circumstances or ability, 
has a right and welcome, and where it is 
his duty to be, we do not believe the Church 
can ever fulfil its mission of reaching all 
classes and conditions of men. We believe 
that the not adhering to this principle in 
the past has resulted in the alienation of 
the masses from the Church ; in creating 


the impression that the Church is only for 
the well-to-do, who can afford it, or for the 
absolutely pauper class, who are content to 
be dependent upon the alms of the rich ; 
in the cultivation of habits of non-church- 
going even among multitudes of professedly 
religious people, owing to the difliculty they 
experience and the uncomfortable feeling 
they have in going to any church in which 
they cannot afford, or it is not convenient 
for them, to rent a pew; and in making it 
morally impossible to attract and hold the 
vast number of persons who are careless and 
indifferent about religious things. On these 
grounds and others which we will not stop 
to enumerate, we hold that it is absolutely 
essential, if the Church is to have any higher 
ambition, or do any larger work, than that 
of simply ministering to a comparatively few 
well-to-do people, already piously inclined, 
who club together to maintain its ministra- 
tions, that its seats should be always and 
everywhere free. 

This being assumed, we maintain that the 
wisest and best method of supporting 
churches under this system is that of asking 
from the regular attendants, or those inter- 
ested in them, pledges or subscriptions to be 
paid yearly, quarterly, monthly, or weekly, 
as may be most convenient or agreeable, and 
at the same time giving constant opportuni- 
ties for the reception of unpledged offer- 
ings. 
There is not the slightest inconsistency 
in this with the free system, because it in 
nowise interferes with the freedom of the 
seats, no one is obliged to make such a 
pledge if he does not wish, or is unable, to 
do so, nor is his going to the church or en- 
joyment of its ministrations at all depen- 
dent upon the amount of his pledge, or 
upon whether he gives anything at all. 

The advantages of this system are that 
while it secures the freedom of the seats (1), 
it provides a stated and regular revenue 
upon which the church officers can depend, 
and upon which they can base their expen- 
ditures. (2) It does not make the income 
dependent upon the attendance at a particu- 
lar service or season of the year, the pledges 
running over the whole year. (3) It teaches 
people to fix upon a definite sum which 
they ought to give. (4) It secures the 
amount thus determined on being paid at 
one time if not at another. (5) It does not 
make the position one occupies in church, 
or his reception of its benefits, proportioned 
to his financial ability, but makes the 
amount he gives dependent solely upon the 
size of his income and his willingness to de- 
vote it to religious purposes, so that the one 
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who can give only a little is precisely in the 
same position in the church as the person who 
can give largely. (6) It enables the offerings 
to be made secretly, that which the poor 
and the rich give looking exactly alike if 
enclosed in envelopes. (7) It saves the self- 
respect of the poor and those in moderate 
circumstances by making them feel that they 
are not receiving their religious privileges 
for nothing, but share in the support of the 
church, even though the amount they con- 
tribute be small. (8) It gives every one at- 
tending the church, not only the rich, or 
the heads of families, but each one, a sense 
of responsibility of bearing a share in its 
support. (%) It cultivates the habit of sys- 
tematic giving, and teaches the supreme duty 
of setting aside a fixed definite proportion 
of one’s income for religious purposes. (10) 
It makes giving dependent not upon im- 
pulse or emotion, or upon receiving a quid 
pro quo for the amount given, but upon in- 
telligent, conscientious, and business prin- 
ciples. (11) It puts what one gives to the 
church in the light of an offering and act 
of worship, the token and pledge of the 
reality of his convictions and earnestness 
of his religious life, and not simply as the 
payment of an obligation for a convenience 
received. (12) It makes it easier to give ia 
small sums than it would be to give a large 
sum atone time. 

There is, therefore, a vast difference both 
in principle and in its effects, between rent- 
ing the seats in churches and asking the 
pledge of a fixed sum for their support. 
And for the reasons we have given it seems 
to us that the pledge system is much su- 
perior to all others. It combines all the 
advantages of the free church with those of 
the pew system, without the enormous dis- 
advantages attendant upon the latter. And 
it is better than depending merely upon un- 
pledged offerings, as it secures a regular 
income, and system and conscientiousness in 
giving. 

In practical experience it has so com- 
mended itself to the genius of our American 
people that it has already become the most 
prevalent mode of church support. And 
we believe that as Christian people come 
more and more to realize the great mission 
and purpose of the church, and willing to 
subordinate their own ease and comfort to 
its accomplishment, it is destined to become 
universal. 


THE MONTH’S MIND. 


New York awoke the other day to the luxury 
of a new sensation. A man of whom few had 


heard, outside of a narrow business circle, was 
found to have bequeathed something like $3,000,- 
000, most of it to charitable and educational insti- 
tutions. Various hospitals in the city received sums 
aggregating $95,000, and bequests were made to 
twenty-one different colleges and universities in all 
parts of the country, amounting to more than $2,- 
000,000. The peculiarity of the case consisted less 
in the largeness of the sum given away—although 
there have been but two or three instances of larger 
gifts in this country —than in the fact that the donor 
had no public repute either asa rich man or asa 
liberal man. Among the few who knew him well 
he was known to bea man of means, but even they 
did not suspect the extent of his fortune. He was 
also known by his more intimate friends to be a 
generous, though always an unostentatious giver. 
Posthumous benevolence is less entitled to respect 
and gratitude than any other kind. The man who 
makes a virtue of necessity, and gives away his 
money when he can neither use it himself nor take 
it with him, is certainly less worthy of respect and 
grateful remembrance than the man who gives away 
a fortune during his own lifetime. The greater 
part of posthumous benevolence also loses title to 
any special respect by reason of its ostentation and 
selfishness. Men leave large sums to found institu-- 
tions merely that their own names and memories 
may be perpetuated. The striking quality of Mr. 
Fayerweather’s benevolence was this lack of osten- 
tation. Instead of founding a new college to bear 
his name, or even chairs and scholarships to bear 
his name in connection with established colleges, 
he has made unconditional bequests of from $50,- 
000 to $100,000 each to institutions already founded 
and in more or less flourishing condition. This 
method of disposing of his fortune has not only the 
merit of novelty, but in the end it will doubtless 
accomplish more good than if it had all been be- 
stowed in the usual manner. Indeed, the good 
sense of Mr. Fayerweather cannot be too much com- 
mended, and his example, it is to be hoped, will be 
imitated by many other rich men who are contem- 
plating large bequests. We havealready a surplus 
of colleges and so called universities. We need 
fewer rather than more. But though the world 
would willingly let many of them die, each existing 
institution has its warm friends, who will do every- 
thing in their power to prevent a consummation so 
devoutly to be wished. The only practical policy 
is, therefore, to strengthen the institutions that we 
now have, and by all practicable means to create a 
public opinion opposed to the founding of other 
institutions. If all the bequests that have been 
devoted during the past generation to the founding 
of new and struggling colleges as monuments to 
rich men had been devoted to the fitting endow, 
ment of existing institutions, the cause of education 
in this country would have been greatly advanced. 
In saving this we do not, of course, refer to the one 
or two exceptional cases like the Johns Hopkins 
University, where some man has left a sufficient 
sum to found, equip and thoroughly endow a col: 
lege that fills a place hitherto occupied by none, 
The cases to which we refer have been more com- 
mon in the South and West, perhaps, than in the 
East, where the cost of founding a college is better 
appreciated. But in some sections of our country 
the idea prevails that $50,000 or $100,000 is a very 
liberal sum with which to set acollege going. The 
latest of the new institutions (which is, strictly 
speaking, not so much a new one as a continuation 
of a work begun thirty years ago and suffered by 
bad management to fail), the University of Chicago, 
will begin its career with property and endowments 
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worth fully $2,500,000, and it is not at all improb- 
able that a few years will see this amount doubled. 


aS @ 
* 


For a few days it seemed probable that New 
York would enjoy a second new sensation, nothing 
less than the probate of this remarkable will, and 
the settlement of the estate without a legal con- 
test. It seemed too good to be true when we read 
in the papers that all the heirs were satisfied, and 
had joined in the petition that the will be admitted 
to probate. It was too good to be true, or, per- 
haps one should say, to remain true. The widow 
of Mr. Fayerweather bas decided to contest the will, 
on the ground, it is reported, of undue influence. 
The evidence of this undue influence is supposed to 
be found in codicils to the original will that make 
the executors residuary legatees. The fortune of 
the testator has so increased since the will was 
drawn, that from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 are likely 
to remain after all the specific bequests have been 
paid. It is represented that Mrs. Fayerweather 
and the other heirs do not object to the bequests to 
hospitals and colleges, but question the equity of 
the codicils. There appears to be force 1n this ob- 
jection, but an explanation has been offered that 
puts the matter in a new light. The original will 
made the colleges the residuary legatees, leaving the 
division of the residuary estate to the discretion of 
the executors ; but the contest over the late Samuel 
J. Tilden’s will made Mr. Fayerweather fear that 
the courts might pronounce so indefinite a bequest 
invalid. Accordingly, he is said to have adopted 
the expedient of bequeathing the residuary estate 
absolutely to his executors, leaving them an expres- 
sion of his wishes that he could trust them to carry 
out. The result, it is said, if the will is sustained 
will be that a college to which $100,000 is detinitely 
bequeathed will also receive from the residuary 
estate an additional $150,000. In other words, the 
bequest is in fact, though not in form, a bequest 
in trust. A formal bequest in trust would have 
been of doubtful legality, but in this way Mr. Fayer- 
weather hoped to carry out his plans in a manner 
unquestionably legal. If this be a true statement 
of his plan and the intent of his executors, it will 
be seen that Mrs. Fayerweather, whatever she may 
intend or protest, in contesting the will is really 
striving to bring to naught one of the largest 
schemes of beneficence ever conceived by an Ameri- 
can, It would be deplorable if the technicalities 
of law should stand in the way of realizing so grand 
aplan. Many of the attempts to ‘‘ break’’ wills, 
so common of late years, have been marked by 
cynical immorality, but the breaking of this will 
would be more than a private wrong, it would take 
on the proportions of a public calamity. 


* * 
* 


Tus case adds another to the numerous object 
lessons of man’s duty to be hisownexecutor. Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie is credited with the saying that 
it is a disgrace to a man to die rich, but it is a dis- 
grace that most men would willingly incur. It is a 
disgrace, however, or if not a disgrace, an exhibi- 
tion of folly, for a man who has money to give for 
benevolent objects and the disposition to give it, to 
leave the matter to such uncertainties as the dispo- 
sition of greedy heirs and the subtleties of legal in- 
terpretation. When Mr. Fayerweather found, 
from the case of Mr. Tilden, that his will was of 
uncertain validity, why did not so shrewd a man of 
business resolve to settle all legal quibbles cut of 
hand by becoming his own executor? By neglect- 
ing to take this course he missed some of the hap- 


piest experiences a rich man can have, the actual 
vision of the good being accomplished by the mill- 
ions he has toiled with so much self-denial and 
persistence toaccumulate. He not only missed this 
joy, which would have brought real light and glad- 
ness into the closing years of his life, but the in- 
stitutions he might have aided have lost the counsel 
of a man so well fitted to aid them in wisely be- 
stowing his bounty. Worse than all, he risked the 
complete wreck of his plan, the frustration of all 
his hopes. Evenif the will finally stands, the pub- 
lic will be sickened with a deluge of scandal about 
a man of whose failings it would choose to know 
nothing in its high appreciation of his virtues. 
Does not the whole case strongly emphasize the 
words of him who wrote this golden sentiment : ‘* I 
shall pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that Ican do, or any kindness that 
I can show to any human being, let me do it Now. 
Let me not defer it or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again.”’ 
* * 
* 

Ir is too soon to say whether ‘‘ the mission’’ be- 
gun in this city by Father Ignatius will create as 
great a ferment in New York as it did in Boston. 
In Boston the Father began with the great advan- 
tage of apparent martyrdom, It was martyrdom 
on avery small scale, to be sure, but enough to 
answer the purpose of an excellent advertisement. 
The fact is that Father Ignatius is a monk of the 
order of St. Benedict, he having revived an ancient 
monastic order of the Church of England. He 
proclaims himself an English Catholic, and repudi- 
ates Protestantism. He received orders as a deacon 
a number of years ago, but has never been or- 
dained to the priesthood in the Anglican Church. 
His monastery is an independent organization that 
has no standing or recognition in the Church of 
England. Coming to this country, he is required 
by the canon law to obtain a license to preach from 
the bishop of a diocese before he can preach in any 
ofits churches. Bishop Paddock, of Massachusetts, 
thought the above facts were a sufficient reason 
why a license to preach in his diocese should be re- 
fused, and therefore Father Ignatius was obliged 
to preach in halls and in various Protestant churches 
that were offered to him for the purpose. Bishop 
Potter, of New York, though not specially enam- 
ored of the man or his methods, has given hima 
license to preach, and he has preached in some of 
the metropolitan churches, though he seems to pre- 
fer holding forth in the public halls. The general 
character of his preaching is not unfairly described 
if we compare it to that of the old-fashioned Meth- 
odist revivalist. It is sensational in the extreme. It 
is also picturesque, exciting, and comparatively 
novel—so old, that isto say, that it isnew. Father 
Ignatius himself is tonsured like any Roman monk, 
and he wears the serge gown, hempen girdle, and 
sandals of the Roman monk. His preaching con- 
sists largely of denunciations of worldly Chris- 
tianity. Its staple is an appeal to the feelings ; he 
decries reason and exalts the emotional element of 
Christianity ; he advises and commends an ascetic 
type of piety. For the time being preaching like 
this will, of course, create a considerable furor. 
The extent and wholesomeness of its influence will 
remain to be estimated hereafter. 


* * 
* 

Tue Protestant Episcopal Church, considering 
its wealth and culture, has never had an adequate 
representation among the educational institutions 
of our country. With the exception of Columbia, 
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none of the colleges under the control of Episco- 
palians have been equal in size, endowment, and 
scholarship to those established by other religious 
bodies. This somewhat remarkable fact is prob- 
ably to be explained by the neglect of the Church 
hitherto in providing for systematic beneficence for 
educational purposes or official supervision of the 
work. The gifts made have been made by individ- 
uals from their own sense of duty to God and man, 
und many of the gifts of Episcopalians have not 
gone to institutions controlled by their own Church. 
The need of ecclesiastical supervision has been felt 
in this Church for some time past, and within a few 
weeks a body has been organized, known as the 
Church University Board of Regents, which practi- 
cally corresponds to the education societies that 
have been established and maintained by the Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians and Baptists. The founding of 
schools and colleges will no longer go on at haphaz- 
ard, and opportunities of planting schools in strate- 
gic points will not be missed hereafter for the lack 
of means and foresight. This Board of Regents will 
have as one of its functions to decide where new 
schools should be established, and how far existing 
institutions are deserving of aid. The approval of 
the Board will be a necessary preliminary to the 
raising of funds, and it is altogether probable that 
the Regents will undertake in the course of time 
the raising of a large common endowment fund. 
The aim is, if we are correctly informed, in the end 
to consolidate all existing Episcopalian institutions 
into one university under the control of this Board 
of Regents. This is a large scheme, but if suc- 
cessfully carried out, the results could not well fail 
to be most gratifying. 


* 
* + 


One of the marvels in the history of the Chris- 
tian church is the rapid growth ‘of the organization 
known as the King’s Daughters. Beginning in this 
city a few years ago with a membership of ten con- 
secrated women, it has enlarged its bounds until its 
members are found in every State of the Union. At 
a recent session of the order in this city a member- 
ship of over 160,000 was represented. No organi- 
zation for Christian service has been superior to this 
in arousing enthusiasm and promoting personal 
piety. Its rapid growth cau only be accounted for 
upon the hypothesis that an organization of this 
kind was especially suited to the wants of the day. 
Its strong points have been two: First, it did not 
attempt any specific Christian work, but sought 
rather the development of a spirit of consecration, 
leaving the form in which this should express itself 
to the individual conscience and the providence of 
God ; and, secondly, it has been from the first en- 
tirely unsectarian, requiring no pledge of member- 
ship beyond simple loyalty to the King. | Any one 
who was willing to accept Jesus as Lord was eli- 
gible to membership in the order. The breadth of 
this principle has led to some complications that are 
much to be regretted, though it has no doubt been 
one of the chief causes of the order’s rapid growth. 
Of course, it is inevitable that any organization that 
increases in numbers so rapidly as this should to 
some extent deteriorate, for it is impossible that 
many should not be drawn into the movement who 
have no deep sympathy with its spirit and objects. 
Nevertheless, the King’s Daughters have been a 
great power for good, and no one who knows what 
they have done or has any conception of the possi- 
bilities of their work in the future can speak any 
word save a God-speed. 


* _ * 
* 


Cuurcu union is certainly the topic of the day. 


It is a question whether this is due to the senti- 
mental attraction of the theme—and, in the case of 
many Christians, religion chiefly appeals to the 
emotions—or whether Americans are like the 
Athenians in Paul's day, and do nothing but hear 
or tellof some new thing. Whatis not in question 
is the interest at present taken in the subject. 
Within the last month a number of religious bodies 
have discussed the subject at length and from vari- 
ous points of view. Ata public meeting of Pres- 
byterians in the Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. 
William E. Dodge, one of the best known and most 
influential laymen in that communion, spoke of the 
necessity of united Christian effort in behalf of the 
600,000 to 700,000 people in New York who are 
practically unreached by the churciies, and whose 
increasing numbers constitute a serious danger to 
soriety. He estimated that fully two fifths of the 
population are given over to infidelity and indiffer- 
ence to religion. The substantial accuracy of Mr. 
Dodge's statements will probably not be doubted 
byany. The question of remedy is, however, more 
difficult. The remedy that finds most favor among 
Presbyterians at present is a federation of the 
churches, by which the forces of the various re- 
ligious bodies may be arrayed against the powers 
of evil and the effective working force may be 
wielded by one controlling agency. There is some* 
thing about the largeness of this plan that will be 
captivating to many minds, but it would be wasting 
argument to prove that it is wholly incompatible 
with existing conditions. Anything properly de- 
serving the name of federation is impossible unless 
the various denominations of Christians no longer 
sincerely believe their distinctive tenets and are 
willing to surrender their nominal faiths on demand. 
No one who has any considerable acquaintance 
with religious affairs believes this. It does not fol- 
low because polemics, whether in the pulpit or in 
the press, are somewhat less fashionable now than 
they were ina former generation, that beliefs are 
less tenaciously held. The various Christian bodies 
are learning more and more that it is possible to 
speak the truth in love to and about one another, 
and this is promoting a mildness and courtesy of 
speech that did not formerly prevail. But this by 
no means indicates that the dividing lines between 
sects are less sharply drawn, or would be less obsti- 
nately maintained on occasion than in former years. 
We have learned, and the world is to be congratu- 
lated that it is so, to put more stress on the things 
in which we agree than. on the things about which 
we differ. But the differences are still there, and 
they are as great, as insurmountable as they ever 
were. The only sort of federation possible would 
be such a combination for certain limited charitable 
and philanthropic purposes as evangelical Christians 
have already made in various Bible societies, Chris- 
tian associations, the Evangelical Alliance, and 
other familiar forms of Christian activity. Indeed, 
the word federation suggests so many ideas utterly 
repugnant to most Christian people, that its use in 
this connection cannot be regarded as anything but 
unfortunate in the extreme. 


* * 
* 


ForMER generations treated criminals with an 
undue and sometimes barbarous severity. The 
Draconian Code, which punished every manner of 
offence with death, was not much more severe than 
the law that prevailed in England until the present 
century, condemning to death every person who 
stole property to the value of more than five shil- 
lings. A great change has been wrought in the 
laws of Christendom during the last fifty years, 
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until we seem much inclined to go to the opposite 
extreme, and to regard crime and criminals with a 
mawkish sentimentalism. This tendency was well 
illustrated in the treatment that has lately been 
given to a criminal in one of our great cities. A 
member of a prominent church, active in Sunday- 
school work, he had for years been engaged 
in systematic forgeries, amounting in the aggregate 
to $300,000. When his crime was detected, and he 
had brought ruin upon the partners who trusted 
him and disgrace upon his family and friends, and 
not till then, he professed sorrow and penitence for 
his misdeeds. Pleas fora light sentence were made 
in his behalf on the ground of his prominence in 
society, his hitherto unblemished reputation, his 
activity in Christian work, and the like. But it is 
gratifying to note that the judge was not imposed 
upon by this nonsense. On the contrary, he held 
that these facts added to the heinousness of the of- 
ence, and he therefore sentenced him to the full ex- 
tent of the penalty prescribed by law. But the 
judge seems to have been the only one who has had 
any connection with the affair that has preserved 
his moral equilibrium. The convicted and dis- 
graced forger sent a letter to the church of which 
he was a member professing ‘‘ bitter sorrow and 
sincere repentance ;’’ whereupon the church voted 
to ‘‘ retain his name upon the rolls in the faith that 
no man more needs the watch and care of a Chris 

tian church than one who has fallen into sin but has 
sincerely repented of his sin and desired to return 
to the way of righteousness and life.”’ 


= * 
* 


THE event of the month in the Church of Eng- 
land has been the decision of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the case of the prosecution of the 
Bishop of Lincoln for alleged ritualistic and un- 
canonical practices. This prosecution, which was 
begun more than a year ago, has caused great feel- 
ing among English Churchmen, and at one time 
threatened to result in open schism, or at least in 
an unseemly conflict. It is probable that the de- 
cision rendered by Archbishop Benson will allay 
the excitement and, forthe present at least, prevent 
further divisions. The decision is remarkable for 
its moderation and impartiality. It will not entirely 
sitisfy either party to the suit. It condemns some 
of the acts of Bishop King, as, for instance, his 
practice of standing with his back to the people 
during the prayer of consecration, so that the com- 
municants could not see him break the bread and 
take the cup according to the direction of the rubric. 
Another point decided against the Bishop of Lin- 
coln was with regard to the use of the mixed chalice. 
It was shown that while the mixing of water and 
wine in the communion cup was a custom of long 
standing in the church and therefore not illegal, 
the mixing of water and wine as part of the service 
is contrary to the law of England. The curious 
nature of some of the decisions contained in the 
archbishop’s judgment is due to the fact that he 
was constrained to abide by the letter of the law, 
and the law regulating the usages of the Established 
Church in England is a series of compromises, with- 
out consistency, in this part lending support to one 
doctrine and practice, and in another part as distinct - 
ly approving an opposed doctrine or practice. On 
account of these inconsistencies a man holding 
almost any variety of theology and advocating 
almost any form of worship can find something 
somewhere in the law that will sustain him, at least 
in part. Itis this sense of uncertainty and conflict 
in the law that has given so great an impulse dur- 


ing the last few years in the Church itself toward 
disestablishment. 


* * 
* 


Tue Conference for Bible Study recently held in 
Brooklyn was hardly described, as to its real ob- 
jects, by its chosen title. It should have been 
called ‘‘a conference of those who believe in the 
premillennial coming of Christ.’’ It is true that 
the invitation to the Christian public was general, 
but it is also true that those who took a prominent 
part in the proceedings were believers in the pre- 
millennial doctrine. They did not lack the courage 
of their convictions or the gift of utterance. One 
of the most distinguished speakers declared that the 
great majority of biblical scholars support the 
premillennial theory; that the majority is so 
great it may be said to amount to a consensus, at 
least nine tenths of the scholars of the present day 
holding this view. Another speaker (in what, for 
charity's sake, one hopes was a state of abnormal 
excitement) denounced those who believe in ‘* the 
infernal doctrine of the conversion of the world 
before the coming of Christ." Father Ignatius, it 
may be fair to remark here, also holds that Chris- 
tianity was not intended to convert the world, but 
cherishes the blessed hope that the world is to grow 
worse and worse until the appearing of our Lord. 
It is somewhat remarkable that men with reputa- 
tions to lose should be willing to make in public 
statements like these, and that there are such men 
is one of the significant facts in current religious 
history. 


* * 
* 


Few propositions could be made that would more 
quickly touch a responsive chord in the hearts of 
New York Christians than the suggestion to erect 
a monument to the memory of the late Charles Lor- 
ing Brace. It is true there have not been wanting 
some grumbling disciples to say, ‘* Why all this 
waste?’ but there will be few to think the cost of 
such a memorial ill spent. Mr. Brace has already 
one monument in New York that would be an 
honor to any man in the Children’s Aid Society. 
This beneficent and many-sided work was placed by 
him on enduring foundations. During the past 
year it has maintained five lodging-houses for boys 
and one for girls, in which lodging and meals are 
provided ata merely nominal price. Besides, it has 
carried on twenty-one industrial schools and twelve 
night schools, in which not only elementary educa- 
tion but manual training is given. But, after all, 
the greatest good accomplished by this society has 
consisted in the establishment of the waifs and 
strays of our city in country homes, where they 
have been removed from the temptations of city 
life and have been given an opportunity to become 
useful menand women. During the history of the 
society more than 75,000 have been so cared for. 
Of course, there have been some failures, but they 
have been relatively few, and a large proportion of 
the boys and girls who have thus been saved from 
po~erty and crime in this city are now well-to-do 
and respected members of society. It is worti 
noting that this is the precise way in which General 
Booth expects to accomplish most for the building 
up of character ‘“‘in darkest England.’’ He pro- 
poses to establish colonies in rural districts of Eng- 
land and in various parts of the world, to which 
men and women who have “ fallen overboard ”’ 
shall be sent and given a new opportunity to redeem 
themselves. The Children’s Aid Society has the 
double advantage of beginning this work at the be- 
ginning, taking the tramp and criminal before he 
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has become such, while childhood still offers a 
plastic character to work upon. It proceeds upon 
the theory that formation is better than reformation, 
less costly to society,and more certain in its results. 
That the man who founded this work and so many 
years successfully carried it on deserves a perma- 
nent memorial from the people whom he served so 
long and faithfully it needs no argument to prove. 
7” ” 
* 

A LiperaL CurmistiANn ALLIANCE has been organ- 
ized in Chicago by a convention representing so- 
called liberal Christians in all parts of the country. 
This new alliance avows as its object the promotion 
of a better and more spititual interpretation of 
Christianity and of fellowship in spirit and work 
among liberal Christians. It is distinctly provided 
in the constitution that the alliance shall in no way 
disturb either the independence or the denomina- 
tional relations of members. Professor David 
Swing, who is the president of the new organiza- 
tion, is said to have explained to a reporter that 
the body is ‘* primarily a social club composed of 
persons having certain aims in common.” The 
word Christian, he added, is used ‘“* in its broadest 
sense as a philosophical, not as a theological term, 
to include all who believe in Christ as the source 
from which emanate all good works.’’ Liberal 
Christians, so called, are, as a rule, not gregarious. 
The principle of individualism is too strong for 
continued united action, and itis not likely that this 
new alliance will be a long lived or influential body. 


* * 
* 


AN interesting question is now being decided in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, it being a proposed 
modification of the constitution of the body, so as 
to admit women as lay delegates to the General 
Conference. The women seem likely to win in 
this contest, for a contest it has become, waged 
with much vigor and some bitterness on both sides. 
At present the total vote stands : affirmative, 8497 ; 
against, 9507—a majority of over a thousand against 
the change. The decision, however, is not by ple- 
biscitum, but by the vote of the churches, the 
majority in each church deciding the vote of that 
body. It is possible, therefore, as in a Presidential 
election, for a minority on the total vote to get a 
majority of the churches, and there are indications 
that this may bethe result. Whatis a much graver 
thing than this possible change in the constitution 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church is the means by 
which it has been urged. There has never been a 
case, in the history of any modern religious body, 
that professed respect for the Scriptures, of more 
flagrant disregard of scriptural teaching. Those who 
opposed the change laid great stress on the declara- 
tions of Paul concerning the place of woman in the 
church—an honorable place, a place suitable to her 
special endowments, but not a place of teaching or 
exercising authority. The advocates of woman's 
admission to the General Conference have attempted 
no answer to this apparently decisive objection. 
In great part they have contemptuously ignored it, 
making much of woman’s alleged ‘* equality’’ 
with man, uttering impassioned appeals for emanci- 
pation and justice. When they have condescended 
to notice the scriptural objections to their proposed 
ameadment, they have met it in a way that implies 
total disbelief in the divine inspiration and perma- 
nent authority of Paul’s writings—at least of the 
part of those writings that discusses woman’s posi- 
tion in the church. They did not attempt any 
exegesis of the New Testament that would bring it 
into harmony with their position—that they prob- 


ably felt to be a hopeless task, as Paul’s meaning is 
quite too clear to be explained away. No; the 
adopted the simpler course of blotting out of their 
Bibles, so far as their own belief or obedience is con- 
cerned, all that did not suit their ideas of what the 
Scriptures should say. We need hardly point out 
that this is the most dangerous kind of infidelity, 
the kind that professes belief yet cherishes a secret 
notion (which on occasion is expressed) that, as Mr. 
Lowell has it, ‘‘ They didn’t know everything down 
in Judee.”” It is the sort of infidelity that led a 
noted preacher to declare he would disbelieve the 
divinity of Christ, if he were convinced that our 
Lord made intoxicating wine at Cana of Galilee. 
It is the infidelity that really believes in nothing 
but itself, that doubts even God if He presumes to 
be or do other than what these wise people have 
decided that He must be and do. It does not come 
with its ideas to the Scriptures to find if its concep- 
tion of the truth be correct : it brings the Scrip- 
tures into judgment by the light of its ideas, and 
rejects what will not endure this test. This infi- 
delity many call faith. It may be faith, but it is 
not faith in God or in His Word. 


PARAGRAPHIC. 


AccorDING to a correspondent in Notes and 
uertes, there is ‘‘ rank copfusion’’ in episcopal 
signatures. Thus Mr. Edward Walford points out 
that even during the present century one bishop of 
St. Asaph wrote ‘‘ W. Asaphens,’’ his successor 
‘““W. St. Asaph ;’’ one bishop of Chester wrote 
‘*W. Chester,’ and another ‘‘ W. Cestr.;’’ one 
bishop of Oxford wrote ‘‘R. Oxford,’’ and the 
next signed his name ‘‘S. Oxon.;’’ Bishop Phill- 
otts wrote ‘‘ H. Exeter,”’ but his successor, Dr. 
emple, ‘‘ F. Exon.’ and he now writes *‘ F. Lon- 
din,’’ his predecessors having always written “* C. 
L. London,’’ ‘‘ W. London,’’ ete. A hundred 
years ago Dr. Thurlow, Bishop of Durham, signed 
“TT. Duresme,”’ but his successors have always 
wrilten ‘‘ W. Dunelm.’”’—Southern Churchman. 


A woman in Philadelphia, left a widow, was 
obliged to support her family, and she now makes 
quite a snug little sum in this way : She isa peram- 
bulating housekeeper, and has a dozen or more 
clients on her list, as many in fact as she can com- 
fortably serve. Sie goes from house to house, 
making weekly visits, and serving two and some- 
times more of hercustomersinoneday. Her duties 
are inspectorial and directorial. She goes overa 
house from cellar to garret, looks after the linen, 
furniture, decorations, and has authority to give 
directions to the servants or resident housekeeper. 
She prepares adaily menu a week ahead, audits the 
accounts of tradesmen and very vften has the entire 
supervision over dinner parties and receptions. 
No detail in the management of a household 
escapes her.—Svuthern Churchman. 


COLONEL INGERSOLL, some years ago, assumed 
the prophet’s réle, and foretold the decay of Chris- 
tianity. The following characteristic communica- 
tion from Chaplain McCabe was lately sent to him : 
“Time is up, Robert. Chaplain McCabe’s message 
to Colonel Ingersoll : Dear Colonel : Ten years ago 
you made the following prediction : ‘ Ten years from 
this time two theatres will be built for’one church.’ 
The time is up. The Methodists are now building 
four churches every day—one every six hotrs. 
Please venture upon another prediction for the year 
1900." —Christian Herald. 
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THe FarHer or CuurcH History In A NEW 
ENGLIsH DREss.* 


By Patip Scuarr. 


Ir is not too much to say that the first volume 
of the Second Series of the Nicene and Post-N icene 
Library isthe most important original contribution 
which America has made to patristic learning. If 
we except a few monographs on the recently dis- 
covered “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’’ 
American literature is barren in this important de- 
partment of Church history. The Church of Eng- 
land has well-nigh monopolized the study of the 
Fathers among Protestant denominations, and has 
recently produced a monumental work on patris- 
tics, the like of which even the Greek and Roman 
Church, or German scholarship, cannot boast of. 
We mean, of course, the ** Dictionary of Christian 
Biography” of the first eight centuries, edited by 
Dr. Wace, Principal of King’s College, London, 
who has recently been selected by the senior editor 
as co-editor of the Second Series of the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Library. Among the many contribu- 
tors to the four stately volumes of this ‘Dictionary 
there is only one American contributor, and he not 
an Episcopalian. The edition of the ‘‘ Apostolic 
Fathers,’? by the late Bishop Lightfoot, of Dur- 
ham, must also be mentioned as a work of the 
highest and broadest scholarship, which is superior 
to all other editions. ‘* The Oxford Library of the 
Fathers” is exclusively the work of English Epis- 
copalians, and ‘‘ The Ante-Nicene Library” of 
Roberts and Donaldson (republished by Bishop 
Coxe, with valuable additions) is the joint product 
of English and Scotch scholars. 

But if the book we are now reviewing may be 
taken as a fair sign of the times, we have good 
reason to expect ‘at no very distant future a Fich 
harvest from the rising generation of American 
Church historians. 

It is right and proper that in this American re- 
vival of the study of Church history we should 
begin at the foundations. The famous work of 
Eusebius covers the first three centuries to the time 
of the great change marked by the appearance of 
the great Constantine. No matter what view we 
take of the ability and trustworthiness of the 
author, his work will always be consulted as the 
chief authority on the history of the ante-Nicene 
age, because he is the father of Church history, as 
Herodotus is the father of secular history, and be- 
cause he has made industrious use of all the sources 
then accessible, some of which have been lost in 





* A Sevect. LIBRARY OF NICENE AND Post-NIcENE 
FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Second Series. Trans- 
lated into English with Prolegomena and Explanatory Notes 
under the Editorial Supervision of Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Church History in Union Theological Seminary, 
and Henry Wace, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 
In connection with a number of Patristic scholars of Europe 
and America. 

Vou. I. Tot Cuurcu History or Evsesrvus. Translated 
with Prolegomena and Notes by the Rev. Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, Ph.D., Professor of Church History in Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cincinnati; THE Lire oF CoNsTANTINE, 
by Eusebius, together with the ORATION OF CONSTANTINE TO 
THE ASSEMBLY OF THE SaInTs, and the ORATION OF EusEBIUS 
In PRAISE OF CONSTANTINE. A Revised Translation, with 
Prolegomena and Notes by Ernest Cushing Richardson, Ph.D., 
Librarian and Associate Professor in Hartford Theological 
Seminary (now Librarian, College of New Jersey). New York : 
—™ Literature Company (35 Bond Street), 1890. 632 pp., 
$3.00. 


whole or in part. His history, therefore, has itself 
to a large extent the character and value of a 
primary source, 

Eusebius has been several times translated and 
edited in English. The last translation prior to that 
of Dr. McGiffert was made by an American Epis- 
copalian, Dr. Crusé, of New York. It is reprinted 
in Bohn’s Library and in the Bagster edition of the 
Greek historians, which includes also Socrates, 
Sozomenus, Theodoret and Evagrius. But it is no 
more than a translation with a brief biographical 
introduction and a few scattered notes. And the 
translation itself is rather loose and often inaccurate. 

Dr. McGiffert leaves all the previous editions of 
Eusebius at a respectful distance. He furnishes 
not only a new translation more faithful and idio- 
matic than the former oues, but a complete intro- 
duction of seventy-two double column pages on the 
life and works of Eusebius, and in foot-notes a run- 
ning commentary, which occupies nearly as much 
space and more matter in small type than the text 
itself. His Eusebius is in fact, though not in 
form, a critical history of the first three centuries 
with the light that modern research and learning, 
Catholic and Protestant, German and English, has 
spread over it. In these notes Dr. McGiffert gives 
evidence that he has mastered the numerous recent 
investigations concerning the post-apostolic litera- 
ture, the Apologists, the ancient heresies, the mar- 
tyrology, the canon, and other important phenom. 
ena of the second and third centuries. It is well 
known to scholars that not a few documents of 
great importance relating to that period have been 
discovered within the last thirty years, such as the 
Codex Sinaiticus of the Greek Bible, the Greek 
Barnabas, the Greek Pastor of Hermas, the Syriac 
Ignatius, the Tenth Book of the pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies, the Philosophumena of Hippolytus, frag- 
ments of Aristides and Miltiades, a new and com- 
plete manuscript of the First and Second Epistle of 
Clement of Rome, Tatian'’s Diatessaron, and last, 
though not least,the Didache of the Twe lve Apostles, 
They have given rise toa large literature so that even 
the three great master works of ancient Church his- 
tory by Neander, Gieseler and Baur are left behind, 
and are almost superseded, as far as the second cen- 
tury is concerned, because they were ignorant of 
these new discoveries. Dr. McGiffert had the ad- 
vantage over them and has made conscientious use 
of his facilities. He has devoted four or five years 
to the task. His work is up to the latest date of 
German, English and American scholarship, and in- 
dispensable ‘to the student of ante-Nicene Church 
history. 

The work is too recent to have been publicly no- 
ticed in foreign periodicals ; but I have received fa- 
vorable judgments of competent German critics, as 
Professor Harvack, of Berlin, and Professor Holtz- 
mann, of Strassburg. German scholars rarely get 
to see American books, unless they are sent to them 
by the authors or friends, and if they do, the -y are 
seldom able to read them with ease and comfort. 
While all German works of any importance are ex- 
ported to America, and promptly bought by our 
scholars and institutions, the exportation of Ameri- 
can theological works to Germany has not even be- 
gun, because there is no such demand for them as 
would justify the trouble and expense. But Drs. 
Harnack and Holtzmann read English with ease, 
and it may not be out of place to quote, in conclu- 
sion, an extract from a private letter of Dr. Holtz- 
mann, which confirms all I said in favor of this 
noble monument of American patristic scholarship : 

“On my return from vacation I find on my desk 
McGiffert’s Eusebius translation. I could at once 
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test and make use of it in many ways, and con- 
vince myself that it is an excellent means for easy 
orientation. The notes are very helpful and really 
constitute an admirable commentary. Here and 
there a German theologian will find something to 
supplement, especially as regards the latest litera- 
ture. But even in this respect much more has been 
accomplished than I expected. I know no work 
ever published in Germany that is at once so rich 
and handy (so reichhaltig und handhablich) and 
furnishes such agreeable and fruitful instruction 
as this edition of Eusebius.”’ 

We have no space to notice the second part of 
this volume which contains Eusebius’s Life of Con- 
stantine, his oration in praise of Constantine, and 
Constantine's Oration to the Assembly of the Saints, 
and which were prepared by Dr. Ernest Cushing 
Richardson (now librarian of Princeton College), 
except to say that the editor has done his work with 
conscientious care and furnished a more complete 
and accurate introduction and bibliography than 
can be found in any previous edition. 

Altogether this stately volume of 632 royal octavo 
pages is the best beginning of the Second Series of 
the Nicene and Post-Nicene Library, and guarantees 
its ultimate success if the twelve or thirteen vol- 
umes which are to follow shall give evidence of 
equal ability and scholarship. 

Union Theological Seminary. 


Worp Strupres «iN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Baldwin Professor 
of Sacred Literature in Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. Vol. I., The Synoptic Gos- 
pels, Acts of the Apostles, Epistles of Peter, 
James and Jude. Vol. IL... The Writings of 
John: the Gospel, the Epistles, the Apoca- 
lypse. Vol. II1., The Epistles of Paul : Romans, 
Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
Philemon. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1887-90. 3 vols., 8vo, pp. XXiv., 822; vii., 607 ; 
xli., 565, $12. 


Those who believe in the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures must hold that the more exactly we get 
at the meaning of those Scriptures, the more clearly 
we understand the mind of God. Necessarily, 
then, the study of the letter is the foundation of 
spiritual knowledge. The assertion of this neces- 
sity is not impugned by the fact that spiritual 
knowledge should be emphasized as our aim, but 
is the rather strengthened thereby. Carelessness 
regarding the letter is really carelessness regarding 
the spirit. 

To this examination of the letter of the Scriptures 
must come an impartial, judicial mind and a broad 
erudition. The imagination must be subject to the 
control of facts. Enthusiasm and prejudice have 
no place as guides. A logical treatment that uses 
a fair induction is demanded in the interest of truth. 
A thorough knowledge of the original language 
in which the Scriptures are written is an absolute 
necessity for their prime examiner. Others may 
take the result of his work, and, giving it all the 
confidence it deserves, build upon it, although they 
be ignorant of the original language. The linguis- 
tic examiner must not only know the original 
language, but he must know it so broadly as to 
compare its dialects and varieties of expression, its 
differing usages of the same forms, its idiomatic 
changes and its many styles. Hence he must know 
the literature of the language, and feel at home in 
handling it. 

These qualities for a trustworthy guide in the ex- 
amination of the Scriptures are not combined in 


very many. Where we find them we should prize 
them and the results of their labors. Dr. Marvin 
R. Vincent, of the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, has published three volumes of ‘‘ Word 
Studies in the New Testament,’’ in which have 
been used the qualities which we have described 
above. The last of the three volumes, containing 
the Epistles of Paul, has been issued this year 
(1890) by the publishing house of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

His plan has been, as the name of the book im- 
plies, to take up every word that could be eclair- 
cized, and from etymology or usage or allusion to 
give the word and its context théir full power be- 
fore the reader’s mind. In this his erudition has 
used the becoming patience of research, exactness 
of statement, and carefulness of reasoning which 
mark the complete scholar. The notes naturally 
vary in length. Of the longer notes we give a fair 
specimen, in which is most lucidly and admirably 
explained the meaning of the important word vive, 
which is translated in our received version seven 
times as ‘‘ understanding’’ and seventeen times as 
‘* mind.”’ 

‘““THE LAW OF MY MIND, Rom. vii. 23 (7O voy 
tov vod¢g pov). Noic, mind, is a term distinctively 
characteristic of Paul, though not confined to him. 
(See Luke xxiv. 45; Apoc. xiii. 18: xvii. 9.) 
Paul's usage of this term is not based, like that of 
spirit and flesh, on the Septuagint, though the word 
oceurs six times as the rendering of lebh, heart, and 
once of ruach, spirit. He uses it to throw into 
sharper relief the function of reflective intelligence 
and moral judgment, which is expressed generally 
by xapdia, heart. The key to its Pauline usage is 
furnished by the contrast in 1 Cor. xiv. 14-19, be- 
tween speaking with a tongue and with the under- 
standing (tT vot), and between the spirit and the un- 
derstanding (ver. 14). There it is the faculty of 
reflective intelligence which receives and is wrought 
upon by the Spirit. It is associated with yrou7, 
opinion, resulting from its exercise, in 1 Cor. i. 
10 ; and with «piver, judgeth, in Rom. xiv.5. Paul 
uses it mainly with an ethical reference—moral judg- 
ment as related to action. See Rom. xii. 2, where 
the renewing of the vovc, mind, is urged as a neccs- 
sary preliminary to a right moral judgment (* that 
ye may prove,’ etc.). The vov¢ which does not ex- 
ercise this judgment is addéxuoc, not approved, repro- 
bate. See note on reprobate, i. 28, and compare 
on 2 Tim. iii. 8; Tit. i. 15, where the voitc is asso- 
ciated with the conscience. See also on Eph. iv. 
23. It stands related to tveiya, spirit, as the fac- 
ulty to the efficient power. It is ‘ the faculty of 
moral judgment which perceives and approves what 
is ome but has not the power of practically con- 
trolling the life in conformity with its theoretical 
requirements.’ In the portrayal of the struggle 
in this chapter there is no reference to the vevya, 
spirét, which, on the other hand, distinctively char- 
acterizes the Christian state in ch. viii. In this 
chapter Paul employs only terms pertaining to the 
natural faculties of the human mind, and of these 
vov¢ is in the foreground.’’ This note, in conjunc- 
tion with the note on tvetza in Rom. viii. 4, gives 
as clear and satisfactory an analysis of Paul’s psy- 
chology as we have ever seen. This keen analy- 
tical power is found everywhere in these admirable 
volumes. 

As specimens of brief and telling notes we give 
the following : 

‘‘IN yoUR OWN concEITs, Rom. xii. 16 (rap 
éavroic), Lit., with yourselves ; in your own opinion. 
See ch. xi. 25, and compare Acts xxvi. 8, ‘ incred- 
ible with you’—i.e., in your judgment.” An 
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important explanation, as the Revised Version re- 
tains the ambiguous word ‘ conceits.’’ 

‘** BEARETH, 1 Cor. xii. 7 (oréyee). See on suffer, 
ch. ix. 12. It keeps out re sentment as the ship keeps 
out water, or the roof the rain.’’ Here the original 
meaning of oréyw is preserved in the explanation, 
where * * beareth” is verv indefinite. 

**] SHALL BE GIVEN, Philemon 22 (yapiod7joouar). 
A beautiful assumption of his correspondent’s 
affection for him, is that his visit to them will be a 
gracious gift (xapic).”’ 

In the third volume is a masterly treatment of 
Paul's argument in the 9th, 10th and 11th chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans, which ought to be 
published in a separate volume to increase its cir- 
culation and disabuse the minds of many, who have 
been taught that in the 9th chapter Paul makes 
God’s dealings with men arbitrary, a teaching that 
proceeds from a narrow view of isolated texts and 
fails to see the connection of thought. 

Dr. Vincent has established his reputation in 
these volumes as a careful, conscientious, and bold 
scholar, loving and honoring the Word, and in in- 
terpreting it, nudlius addictus jurare in verba mag- 
wstri. We shall impatiently await his next volume, 
which will conclude the series. 

Howarp Crossy. 


THE WRITERS OF GENESIS AND RELATED Topics 
ILLUSTRATING DtvINE REVELATION. By Rev. 
E. Cowtrty, D.D. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker, 1890, 12mo, pp. 184, $1.00. 


This is another of those books undertaken with 
no particular technical knowledge such as should 
have made itself evident in the treatment of a 
subject which is only properly handled by a spe- 
cialist. One might have expected to find something 
about the ‘‘ documents’’ which are well-nigh uni- 
versally recognized as the component parts of Gen- 
esis and the following books. Instead of this, the 
author says, ‘‘ My suggestions of authorship are 
not based on Astruc, who died in 1766... . That 
his theory should form the basis of so much mod- 
ern criticism surprises me.”’ 

His theory is that the patriarchs wrote the ac- 
count of their own lives and times, and that Moses 
was the “‘redactor.’’ ‘* I shall endeavor, in these 
pages, to put the average reader in possession of 
the facts and methods whereby he can determine 
who were the probable writers of the first book of 
the Bible.’’ But in the progress of his investiga- 
tion, and in the statement of his conclusions, he 
says, in reference to the “* differences of style and 
of verbal characteristics,’’ ‘‘ I shall waste no words 
on the orthography, syntax, or grammar of the 
writers,’ and, in fact, hehas not. The whole seeins 
to be constructed on the basis of the English Bible, 
with no inconvenient questions suggested by the 
Hebrew text. 

Unfortunately, the writer has not seen fit to give 
us a table which should show who wrote the various 
parts of the book of Genesis. Such a table would 
have been a curiosity. The assertion is that, ‘‘ He 
(Adam) may even have learned to write the ac- 
count of his education and of Eve’s creation before 
he died.’”’? The other patriarchs, downto Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob are supposed to have done the 
same, and to have carefully handed down their 
memoirs. He supposes evidently that the Flood 
was universal, and gets over the break at Noah by 
the aid of Berosus, who sa iys that ‘‘ Xisuthros—an- 
other name for Noah—was commanded, just before 
the Deluge, to bury all written documents known 


’ 


to him at Sippara;.. .’’ and so this ingenious 


theory progresses. At last the records were all in 


Egypt, and there were multiplied. In them Moses 
was duly indoctrinated. After his flight from 
Egypt ‘‘he became an inspired commentator of 
them,”’ for he ‘‘ had obtained copies of those rec- 
ords by purchase long before his flight.’’ Such is 
the theory. But even-the author says, ‘‘ I can but 
think that the reader ‘will here find that the last 
word has not been said, and that the application of 
modern discoveries to the Oracles of God will . 

enable us to determine who weie the writers of 
Genesis and of some other books.’”’ ‘‘ 
commend what is here offered to Professors Green 
and Harper, Bissell and Briggs, Cave and Cheyne, 
Dods and Driver, and to all other Bible students.”’ 
The theory is claimed to have good support — 
“‘The literatures of the oldest nations sustain my 
view ; adecent respect for the opinions of mankind 
supports it; the culture and good sense of the 
covenant-patriarchs support it.”’ ‘* The point at 
which we start, and to which we must return, is 
the probability that Abraham could read and 
write.”’ 

The book contains also a few other things : one 
short paper is mentioned thus in the Preface, ‘‘ He- 
brew and Greek Ethics was to correct Mr. Glad- 
stone’s third paper on Holy Scripture.”’ 

And in closing his preface, the author modestly 
says, ‘“‘If my aim has been high, I trust 1 have 
been enabled to reach the mark.”’ 

C. R. Gut.err. 
NEw York. 


Some CENTRAL Pornts rN OUR Lorp’s MINtTSTRY. 
By Henry Wace, D.D., Principal of King's 
College,*London,ete. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker, 1890. 12mo, pp. xv., 352. Cloth, $1.75. 


The Sermons in this volume—it is a volume of 
Sermons—were originally written for the pulpit of 
Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, and therefore for an audience 
of exceptional thoughtfulness. There is probably 
no congregation in England for whom mere 
rhetoric would be less appropriate, and accordingly 
these short discourses are in style severely simple. 
They indicate careful thinking, and possess even an 
amount of originality which could scarcely be ex- 
pected in the treatment of subjects which have been 
expounded and applied thousands of times over. 
Dr. Wace endeavors first of all to enable his read- 
ers to understand and appreciate the exact circum- 
stances of each particular miracle or parable or in- 
struction which he undertakes to apply to the 
necessities of our own spiritual life ; and no method 
of studying our Lord’s sayings and doings can pos- 
sibly be more satisfactory. In fact, on any other 
plan,an expositor is only too likely to miss altogether 
the real meaning of Christ's words, and to use them 
simply as mottoes to which he may attach edifying 
but irrelevant reflections of his own. Moreover, as 
Dr. Wace remarks in his preface, this more accurate 
method of study furnishes indirectly a very forcible 
proof of the historic veracity of the Gospel narra- 
tive. 

These Discourses are founded ina degree very 
far from common on a firm belief in the Incarna- 
tion ; that is to say, the whole doctrine or mystery 
of the Incarnation. | It is scarc ely too much to say 
that a large portion of Christian teaching about 
our Lord’s Ministry has for its object, however 
unintentionally, the destruction of that doctrine 
by the removal of its mysteriousness. A mystery 
may be defined as two or more facts which we 
know on equally conclusive evidence, but which 
we cannot possibly harmonize. Such is the mys- 
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tery of human nature, which includes ‘‘ matter’ 
and ‘‘spirit’-—freedom of will and subjection to 
fixed laws. We habitually act upon the confident 
belief of both these facts, but theoretically they are 
mutually exclusive ; and every attempt to harmo- 
nize them ends in the temporary denial of one of 
the facts, which on the next occasion of action 
reasserts itself. Similarly, the doctrine of the In- 
carnation is the statement of two facts, the divine 
and humau natures of Jesus Christ. Assuming the 
veracity of the Four Gospels, both these facts are 
equally certain ; but on any conceivable theory they 
are mutually exclusive. Science, whether physical 
or metaphysical, resents contradictions, and exists 
for the very purpose of discovering harmony ; 
therefore, Theology, as a science, is forever trying 
to resolve the mystery of the Incarnation. Thus 
we had, in the first centuries, Docetism in naked 
simplicity, frankly discarding a real humanity. 
Even in these last days we have so great a theo- 
logian as the late Canon Liddon asserting a human- 
ity which in infancy knew all Hebrew literature, 
and was infallibly certain of the authorship of 
Psalm cx., and of the mode of composition of the 
Pentateuch. We have a humanity sublimated into 
a mere metaphysical entity to which no concrete 
human being ever does or can exactly correspond ; 
like the ‘‘ substance”’ of an orange when you have 
removed weight, specific gravity, shape, color, fra- 
rrauce, rind, juice, seeds, and all sensible qualities. 
Row, Dr. Wace frankly admits the mystery of the 
Incarnation, and deals with the two facts of which 
the doctrine is the verbal expression one by one, 
dealing with them as they appear in the Evangelic 
History, and as they serve our spiritual needs. 

This is admirably illustrated by his second Ser- 
mon on Our Lord’s Motive, and the third on Our 
Lord's Education. Take, forexample, this passage 
from the third, or the text, ‘‘ They found Him in 
the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors,’’ etc. 

‘The purpose for which He had lingered in the 
Temple is indicated by the occupation in which He 
was engaged when found by His parents. ‘ He 
was sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hear- 
ing them, and asking them questions.’ He was 
taking advantage, it appears, of a custom that, on 
Sabbaths and feast days, such as those of the Pas- 
chal week, the members of the Temple Sanhedrin 
were wont to come out on the terrace of the Tem- 
ple, and there to teach. In such popular instruc- 
tion great latitude of questioning is believed to have 
been allowed ; and it is in this audience, which sat 
on the ground, surrounding and questioning with 
the doctors, that the child Jesus was found. 

‘“The point, then, of His answer lay in the con- 
sideration that it was inevitable He should take so 
precious an opportunity as was afforded by His 
presence in Jerusalem at the Paschal feast for seek- 
ing instruction from the doctors of the Temple in 
that Divine law in which they were the recognized 
authorities. If He was to fulfil His mission, that 
which He felt to be essential, and which His par- 
ents ought also to have felt to be essential, was 
that He should acquire the most thorough under- 
standing of the sacred learning of His nation —of 
the Law and of the Prophets. Even by Him, in 
His human nature, the knowledge of His Father's 
business could not be attained by the inspiration of 
His own spirit alone, or by His personal intercourse 
with His Father in the intimate communings of His 
own heart. His Father’s business was to be learned 
in the Temple ; and in the Temple, not simply as a 
place of worship, but asa place in which all the 
legal, historical, and prophetical significance of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, of the history of 


His nation, and of its sacred Ceremonies, was best 
understood and taught. On this, and not merely 
on personal spiritual devotion or general moral 
truths, was our Lord’s attention directed, for the 
purpose of increasing in wisdom, and with this ob- 
ject was He sitting among the doctors, seeking to 
imbue His human suul with the secrets of the sacred 
lore.”’ 

If the Incarnate Son of God were a veal nan— 
that is to say, if the Incarnation be a Mystery—it is 
obvious that our Lord’s education must have been 
of the kind here described. If the Son of God did 
not submit Himself to the limitations of time and 
space, which include limitations of knowledge, 
then the Apocryphal Gospel of the Infancy is much 
more credible than the Gospel according to St. 
Luke. Theabundant controversy in 7’he (London) 
Guardian and elsewhere, arising out of the publi- 
cation of Luz Mundi—and especially the letters of 
Archdeacon Denison—furnish the most unmistak- 
able evidence of the unconscious Docetism of much 
of our modern theology. If Our Lord could be 
mistaken about a psalm, or ignorant of the mode of 
construction of the Pentateuch, He could not be 
God -that is the argument. Similarly, if there 
was a time in His earthly life when He did not 
know the Hebrew alphabet, He could not be God. 
Therefore, there never was a time when Jesus of 
Nazareth did not know the alphabet. This is ex- 
actly the ground taken by the writers of the 
Apocryphal Gospels (see (Gospel of Thomas, vii., 
Cowper’s Translation : ‘‘ The Child, beginning at 
Alpha, said of Himself the twenty-two letters’). 
But if Jesus learned from the doctors, what mar- 
vel is it that He never even considered literary and 
critical questions which at that time had never 
been raised ? The answer to the argument, “ If 
our Lord did not know the authorship of a partic- 
ular Psalm He was not divine,”’ is plainly this : 
the word *“‘ divine,’ for the purpose of the argu- 
ment, must mean ‘divine and nothing else :” 
whereas the mystery of the Incarnation is that 
our Lord was ‘‘ divine and something else.”” 

Again, in dealing with our Lord’s Temptation in 
the Wilderness, Dr. Wace indicates the same sure 
grasp of the mystery of the Incarnation. 

‘One other consideration may be mentioned 
which should lead us to look in these simple words 
for experiences of the most profound import. Few 
things are more striking, in considering our Lord's 
teaching, than the earnestness with which again 
and again He dwells on the danger of temptation. 
The one human soul that overcame all temptation 
was also the one human soul that —it does not seem 
too much to say—dreaded it the most. Doubtless. 
His temptations were the most terrible of all, but 
s@ also was His ability to resist them ; and that He 
should have uttered such repeated warnings 
against the danger of temptation is a momentous 
illustration of the spiritual and moral peril to which 
haman nature is exposed. In one touching sen- 
tence He seems to sum up the whole of His experi- 
ence in this word ‘temptation.’ ‘ Ye,’ He said 
to His disciples, as though intimating the deepest 
of all bonds between Himself and them—‘ ye are 
they which have continued with Me in My tempta- 
tions, and I appoint unto you a Kingdom, as My 
Father hath appointed unto Me.’ * Father,’ He 
exclaims, ‘save Me from this hour,’ but immedi- 
ately submits His will by adding, ‘ but for this 
cause came [ unto this hour.’ ‘Remove this cup 
from Me ; nevertheless not My will, but Thine, be 
done.” What but the intensest experience of 
human struggle, the most profound sense of the 
shrinking of the human will from its most deadly 
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trials, could have elicited such appeals to His Fa- 
ther? Accordingly, it is from the depth of His 
own experience of human weakness, in the hour of 
His own struggle with the most awful of all temp- 
tations, that He exclaims to His disciples, ‘ Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into tempt tion. The 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.’ 
More than once, in that supreme moment, as if im- 
pelled by His own experience of the terrible strug- 
gle to which human nature might be exposed, does 
He utter that w arning. At the commencement of 
that agony in the garden, ‘when He was at the 
place, He said unto them, Pray that ye enter not 
into temptation.” Wasit not only an apprehension 
of the struggle that was to follow, but a remem- 
brance also of His great temptation at the outset of 
ifis ministry, which was partly present to His mind 
in that exclamation ?”’ 

It is scarcely too much to say that the treatment 
of the Temptation is the crucial test of a firm belief 
of the mystery of the Incarnation. A temptation is 
an inducement todo wrong. That God, as God, 
should be ‘‘ tempted with evil” is wholly inconceiv- 
able ; for not only does He infinitely loathe what 
is wrong, butis utterly incapable of being deceived 
by any of the disguises by which evil conceals itself 
from the true judgment of men. 

A third example of Dr. Wace’s firm hold and 
skilful application of this mystery is to be found 
in the Fourteenth Sermon—on the Story of the 
Woman of Canaan. Consider the following pas- 
sage (pp. 259-261) : 

** It was contrary to the settled plan of our Lord’s 
ministry that its blessings should, at this stage, be 
extended to any others than to the Jews ; and con- 
sequently when this woman appealed to Him, she 
was asking Him to depart from an important prin- 
ciple of His ordinary conduct. His ministry was 
voverned by certain laws, which had been deter- 
mined for purposes of the highest import, and it 
was no easy matter for Him to depart from them. 

** Looking at the matter from this point of view, 
it may be that the apparent harshness of our Lord 
is really an indication of a precisely opposite feel- 
ing. It may be that, in the first instance, He an- 
swered her not a word, because, so far as we may 
attribute human emotions to His conduct, her ap- 
peal raised in Him a conflict of feelings, and He 
knew not how to answer her. On the one hand, 
His merciful heart would be touched to its de »pths 
by the spectacle of her misery and her patient love 
for her daughter ; on the other hand, He was re- 
strained from yielding to His first impulse by the 
principles of His ministry. We may be permitted 
to apply to Him the language of the Evangelist on 
another occasion, and say that he feared He * could 
not do’ the work of mercy which He nevertheless 
longed to perform. He cannot explain it to the 
woman, and so He answers her not a word. When 
His disciples appeal to Him, He gives them at once 
the real reason of His hesitation—He was not sent 
bat unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel—and 
they, with His commission to them still fresh in 
their memories, feel that the argument cannot be 
auswered. But when the woman refuses to be re- 
pulsed, and falls at His feet, He is compelled to tell 
her the reason also ; and if we may conceive that 
conflict of feelings of which f have spoken, it may, 
perhaps, be felt to be a mark, not of harshness, but 
of the deepest sympathy, that our Lord should 
couch the reason in still severer terms. Deep feel- 
ing struggling to conceal itself is wont to seek pro- 
tection in such severe expressions, which derive their 
very harshness from the depth of the emotion which 
they are endeavoring to conceal and to repress. 


All this appears perfectly natural, perfectly in har- 
mony with the effect which would be produced in 
a mind of intense pity, checked by some law in 
the indulgence of its impulse of mercy. And so, 
when at length, as Luther says, the woman, by a 
master-stroke, ensnares our Lord in His own words, 
and turns His reason—His real reason—for refusing 
her into an argument for His help, we may well 
regard Him as really, and not apparently, over- 
powered by her faith and trust, and the deepest 
emotions of His heart break forth in His words, 
*O woman, great is thy faith: be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt.’ The woman had actually 
succeeded, by her earnest importunity and trust, 
in inducing our Lord, at a time in some respects 
most inopportune, to infringe a settled principle of 
His ministry. She had wrestled with Him, against 
His own fixed determination, and had compelled 
Him, as it were, to give free play to His love, in- 
dependently of the restraint of the laws under which 
He was for a time acting.”’ 

Sermons do not easily lend themselves to criti- 
cism, and these by Dr. Wace have here been con- 
sidered only from a single point of view. But they 
are very far, indeed, above the average. The style is 
clear and manly, and the matter both indicates and 
suggests careful thought. WiILiiamM Kirkvs 
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ARTICLES ON RomanismM: MonsiGNor CAPEL ; 
Dr. LitrLepate. By the Rev. Joun HENRY 
Hoprkrns, 8.T.D. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker, Bible House, 1890. Pp. 200, 12mo, cloth, 

i. 


In this neat little volume three essays by the 
author are put in more permanent form and more 
accessible shape than in the files of the American 
Church Review, in which they were first published. 
Two of the articles have reference to Monsignor 
Capel ; the first being a review of his ** Catholic : 
an Essential and Exclusive Attribute of the True 
Church,"’ followed by certain correspondence 
drawn out by its appearance in print ; the second 
being a continuation and further expansion of the 
former article, with a reply to the ** Open Letter’’ 
of the Monsignor. 

The third essay is a review of Dr. Richard F. 
Littledale’s ‘* Petrine Claims,”’ in the shape of a 
running commentary upon the book. 

The whole is enriched by an index, which is 
reasonably full. C. R. GILLetr. 
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NOTICES OF MAGAZINES. 


In Harper's for January, Charles Dudley Warner, in a 
paper of great practical value, describes “The Outlook in 
Southern California.’ Many illustrations of sc enery and in 
teresting objects in the fruit-growing regions of California 
accompany the paper. The very popular series of articles on 
South America is resumed by Mr. Child in ths number, giv 
ing his * Impressions of Peru.’’ This paper is also profusely 
illustrated. F. Anstey contributes an article on * London 
Music Halls,” which is illustrated from a number of drawing+ 
by Joseph Pennell In * Another Chapter of My Memoirs,” 
Mr. De Blowitz tells how he became a journalist, and relates 
some interesting reminiscences of the Franco-Prussian War 
and the days of the Paris Commune. The chief place in fic 
tion is given to the opening chaptere of Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock’s new novel, “In the ‘Stranger People’s’ Country,” 
which is illustrated by W.T. Smedley. “At the ‘Casa Na- 
—, is a story of life in the Spanieh quarter of New 

ork City, written by Thomas A. Janvier, and illustrated by 
Smedley. “A Modern Legend” is a beautiful short story by 
Vida > Sendder. ** Saint Anthony—a Christmas Eve ‘Bai 
lad.’ by Mrs, E. W. Latimer, is accompanied by three strik 
ing illustrations from drawings by C. 8, Reinhart, 


LitTe.t’s Livine AGE FOR 1891. This periodical bas had a 
successful career of nearly fifty years, and it only improves ar 
it grows older. A weekly magazine, it gives over three and a 
quarter thousand large and well-filled pages of reading matter 
—forming four large volumes—every year. Its frequent issue 
and ample space enable it to present with freshness and com- 
pleteness the ablest essays, reviews and criticiems, the choi 
cest serial and short stories, the most interesting sketches of 
travel and discovery, the best poetry, and the most valuable 
biographical, historical, scientific, and political information 
from the entire body of foreign periodical literature, and from 
the pens of the most eminent writers of the time. 

The subscription — ($8 a year) is low for the amount of 
reading furnished. To any subscriber desiring to take more 
than one other periodical in counection with one copy of The 
Living Age the publishers will forward clubbing rates on ay- 
plication. Littell & Co., Boston, are the publishers. 


ScripNeR’s for January presents these articles: ‘‘ The Pig- 
mies of the Great African Forest,"’ by Henry M. Stanley. 
(illustrated) ; **Japonica.’’ second paper, Japanese People 
by Sir Edwin Arnold (illustrated); ‘A Truce,’’ by Mary 
Tappan Wright (with an unpublished poem by Arthur Sher 
burne Hardy) ; ** The Two Gates,” by Margaret Vandegrift : 
‘** Modern Fire Apparatus,” by John R. Spears (illustrated) : 
‘To Carmine,” by L. D.; “‘Jerry,”’ Part ILL, Cha pters LV. 
V. (begun in June, 1890 — to be continued); ‘ Botticelli’+ 
Madonna in the Louvre,” by Edith Wharton ; “ Impressions 
of Australia,’ by Josiah Royce (illustrate -d); “* The Rothen. 
burg Festival-Play.” by EK. H. Loekwood (illustrated) ; 
“Court Tennis,” by James Dwight, with illustrations : 
“ Three Charades,” by LB. R. Briggs ; ** The Water Devil,” 
a marine tale, by Frank R. Stockton (to be — in Feb- 
ruary); ‘The Architect's Point of View, William P. P. 
Longfellow ; ‘The Poitt of View : The Philosophy of Flat- 
tery—Vanity in Authors—Artists as Critics. 


Tur Century for January has these contents: ‘ Portrait 
of Augustus Saint-Gaudens,” from a painting by Kenyon 
Cox; *Alongthe Lower James,"’ by Charles Washington 
Coleman (illustrated); ‘* Kenyon Cox,” by William A. 
Coflin (illustrated); ‘‘An Irish Gentlewoman in the 
Famine Time,’ by Octave Thanet; “The Two Spir- 
its,” by James B. Kenyon; * ag oo the Mongols of 

hill (illustrated) ; 

The Meinoirs of Talle yrand,"’ (Introduction by the American 
Minister to France, Whitelaw Reid--A Strange Childhood— 
Talleyrand and Parisian Society—La Fayette—The American 
Revolution—The Duke of Orleans—Origin of the Revolution 
—Talleyrand in England—Talleyrand in America—Talley- 
rand and Hamilton), by Talleyrand ; ‘Pioneer Spanish 
Families in California,’ by Charles Howard Shinn (illustrat 
ed); “The Missions of Alta California,” by John T. Doyle 
(illustrated); ‘*‘A Romance of Morgan's Rough Riders" 
* The Raid,” by Basil W. Duke ; ** The Capture,” by Orlando 
B. Wilcox ; ‘* The Escape,”* by Thomas H. Hines (illlustrat- 
ed) ; ‘+ Colonel Carter of C Jartersville,”’ III. (begun in Novem- 
ber), by F. Hopkinson Smith (illustrated) ; * Fireflies,’ by 
Charles Henry Liiders; “Sister Dolorosa,’’ Il. (begun in 
December), by James Lane Allen ; ** In Maiden Meditation,” 
by George A. Hibbard ; ‘‘ Chinese Music,” by H. E. Krehbiel 
(with music); ‘* Nannie’s Career,’ ty Viola Roseboro’ ; 
‘** Heart Longing,”’ by Constantina E. Brooks ; “ At the Town 
Farm,” oy Esther Bernon Carpenter, Californiana: ‘* A Cali- 
fornian Lion and a Pirate,’ by Maria Antonio Castro; “A 
Carnival Ball at Monterey in 1829,"" by Brigida Briones ; “A 
Spanish Girl’s Journey from Monterey to Los Angeles,"’ by 
Amelia Sibrian ; “* A Glimpse of Domestic Life in 1827,"° by 
Brigida Briones ; ‘*A Letter from General Sutter,"’ by J. A. 
Sutter ; and the departments Topics of the Time, Open Let. 
ters, and Bric-A-Brac. 
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